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ESSAY I. 


Of the Dericacy of Tas TE and Pass iox. 
FHOME People are ſubject to a certain delicacy of 
paſſe, which makes them extremely ſenſible to 
8 all the accidents of life, and gives them a lively 
Joy upon every proſperous event, as well as a piercing 
grief, when they meet with misfortunes and adverſity. 
Favours and good offices eaſily engage their friendſhip; 
| while the ſmalleſt injury provokes their reſentment. 
Any h6nour or mark of diſtinction elevates them above 
meaſure; but they are as ſenſibly touched with contempt. 
People of this character have, no doubt, more lively 
enjoyments, as well as more pungent ſorrows, than men 
of cool and ſedate tempers: But, I believe, when every 
thing is balanced, there is no one, who would not rather 
be of the latter character, were he entirely maſter of his 
own diſpoſition. Good or ill fortune is very little at our 
_ diſpoſal: And when a perſon, that has this ſenſibility of 
temper, meets with any misfortune, his forrow or reſent- 
ment takes entire poſſeſſion of him, and deprives him of 
all reliſh in the common occurrences of life; the right 
_ enjoyment of which forms the chief part of our happi- 
_ neſs. Great pleaſures are much leſs frequent than great 
pains; ſo that a ſenſible temper muſt meet with fewer 
trials in the former way than in the latter, Not to men- 
tion, that men of ſuch lively paſſions are apt to be tranſ- 
ported beyond all bounds of prudence and diſcretion, 
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and to take falſe ſteps in the conduct of life, which are 
often irretrievable, 


There is a F'Y of tafle oblervable | in ſome men, 
which very much reſembles this delicacy of „ and 
produces the ſame ſenſibiljry to beauty and deformity of 
every kind, as that does to proſperity and adverſity, ob- 
Vgations and injuries. When you preſent a poem or a 
picture to a man poſſeſſed of this talent, the, delicacy of his 
feeling makes him be ſenſibly touched, with every part of it; 


nor are the maſterly ſtrokes perceived with more exquiſite 
reliſh and ſatisfaction, than the negligences or apſurdities 


with diſguſt and uneaſineſs. A polite and judicious conyer- 
fation affords him the higheſt entertainment; rudeneſs 
or impertinefice is as great a puniſhment to him. In 
ſhort, delicacy of” taſte has the fame effect as delicacy of 
paſſion: It enlarges the ſphere both of our happineſs and 


miſery, and makes us ſenſible to pains as well a4 der. 
ſures, which elcape the reſt of mankind. 


1 I believe, however, ——_—_— e e 

that, notwithſtanding this reſemblance, delicacy of taſte 
is as much. to be deſired. and cultivated as delicacy ' of 
paſſion is to be Izmented,-and to be remedied, if poſſible. 
The good or ill accidents of life are very little at our 
_ diſpoſal; but we are pretty much maſters what books we 

| ſhall read, what diverſions we ſhall partake of, and what 
company we ſhall keep. Philoſophers: haye endeavoured = 
to render happineſs entirely independent of every, thing . 
5 external. That is impoflible to be attained: But every 
wiſe man will endeavour to place his happineſa on ſuch 
: objects chiefly as depęnd upon himſelf: and that ĩs not to 
de attained ſo much by any other means as by this delicacy 
of ſentiment. When a man is poſſeſſed of that talent, 
he is more happy by what pleaſes his taſte, than by what 
gratifies his , and receives more enjoy ment from 


2 Poem 


Deticacy of TASTE. 5 


2 poem or a piece of reaſoning than the moſt expenlive 
luxury can afford. 


Whatever connexion there” may be originally 3 
theſe two Tpecies of delicacy, I am rſuaded, that nc- 
thing is fo proper "to cure us of this delicacy of paſſion, 
as the cultivating of that higher and more refined taſte, 
which enables us to judge of the characters of men, of 
compoſitions of genius, and of the productions of the 
nobler arts. A greater or leſs reliſh for thoſe obvious 
beauties,” which firike the ſenſes, depends entirely upon 
| the greater or Teſs *enſibility of the temper: But with 
regard to the ſciences and liberal arts, a fine taſte is, in 
ſome meaſure, the fame with ſtrong ſenſe, or at leaſt 
depends ſo much upon it, that they are inſeparable. In 
order to judge aright of a compoſition of genius, there 
are ſo many views to be taken in, ſo many circumſtances 
to be compared, and Tach a knowl 


edge of buman nature 
requiſite, that no man, who is not ed of the 


ſoundeſt judgment, will ever make z"toſtrable critic in 
ſuch performances: | And this is a new reaſon for culti- 
vating a reliſh in the liberal arts. Our judgment will 
Krengthen by this. exerciſe: We ſhald form juſter nion 
of life: Many things, which pleaſe or afi& others, will 
appear to us too frivolous to engage vur'#ebiition? And 


we ſhall loſe by degrees that ſenſibility and delicacy Ut 
paſſion, which is ſo incommodious. 1 Nett 5w n 


Bat perhaps J have gone too far in ik that; a cul- 
tivated taſte for the polite arts extinguiſhes the paſſions, 
and renders us indifferent to thoſe objects, which are ſo 
fondly purſued by the reſt of mankind. On farther re- 
flection, I find, that it rather improves our ſenſibility 

for all the tender and agreeable paſſions; at the ſame 

time that it renders the mind incapable | of the rougher 


1 and more boiſterous emotions. 


B * Ingenuas 
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Ingenuas didiciſſe fideliter artes, 
Eniollit mores, nec ſinit eſſe feros. 


For this, I think there may be aſſigned two very na- 
tural reaſons. In the f place, nothing is ſo improving 
to the temper as the ſtudy of the beauties, either of 
poetry, eloquence, muſic, or painting. They give a 
certain elegance of ſentiment to which the reſt of man- 
kind are ſtrangers. The emotions they excite are ſoft 
and tender. They draw the mind off from the hurry of 
buſineſs and intereſt ; cheriſh reflection; diſpoſe to 
tranquillity; and produce an agreeable melancholy, 
which, of all diſpoſitions of the mind, is the beſt ſuited to 
love and friendſhip. 

In the ſecond place, a delicacy of taſte is favourable to 
love and friendſhip, by confining our choice to few people, 
and making us indifferent to the company and converſa- 
tion of the greateſt part of men. You will feldom find, 
that mere men of the world, whatever ſtrong ſenſe they 
may be endowed with, are very nice in diſtinguiſhing | 
characters, or in marking thoſe inſenſible differences and 
gradations, which make one man preferable to another. 
Any one, that has competent ſenſe, is ſufficient for their 

entertainment: They talk to him, of their pleaſure and 
affairs, with the ſame frankneſs that they would to 
another ; and finding many, who are fit to ſupply his 
place, they never feel any vacancy or want in his ab- 
ſence. But to make uſe of the alluſion of a celebrated 
French author, the judgment may be compared to a 
_ elock or watch, where the moſt ordinary machine is 

ſufficient to tell the hours; but the moſt elaborate alone 


+ Mor, FoxnTznzLLE, Pluralite ds Mondes, Soir 6, 5 
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can poirit out the minutes and ſeconds, and diſtinguiſh 
the ſmalleſt differences of time. One that has well 
digeſted his knowledge both of books and men, has 
little enjoyment but in the company of a few ſelect 
companions. He feels too ſenſibly, how much all the 
reſt of mankind fall ſhort of the notions which he has 
entertained. And, his affections being thus confined 
within a narrow circle, tio wonder he carries them fur- 
ther, than if they were more general and undiſtinguiſfied. 
The gaiety and frolic of a bottle companion improves 
with him into a ſolid friendſhip: And the ardours of a 
youthful appetite become an elegant paſſion, 0 
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ESSAY II. 


Of the LER TV of the Pass. 


OTHING is more apt to ſurprize a foreigner, 
than the extreme liberty, which we enjoy in this 
country, of communicating whatever we pleaſe to the 
public, and of openly cenſuring every meaſure, entered 
into by the king or his miniſters. If the adminiſtration 
reſolve upon war, it is affirmed, that, either wilfully or 
ignorantly, they miſtake the intereſt of the nation, and 
that peace, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, is infinitely 
preferable. If the paſſion of the miniſters lie towards 


| devaſtation, and repreſent the pacific conduct of the go- 


vernment as mean and puſillanimous. As this liberty is 
not indulged in any other government, either republican 
or monarchical; in HoLLanD and VENICE, more than 
in FRANCE or SPAIN; it may very naturally give occaſion 
toa queſtion, How it happens that GREAT BRITAIN alone | 
enjoys this peculiar privilege © 
The Reaſon, why the laws indulge us in 8 a liberty 
_ ſeems to be derived from our mixed form of government, 
which is neither wholly monarchical, nor wholly repub- 
lican. It will be found, if I miſtake not, a true obſerva- 
tion in politics, that the two extremes in government, 
liberty and ſlavery, commonly approach neareſt to each 
other; and that, as you depart from the extremes, and 
mix a little of monarchy with liberty, the government. 
; bee: mes 
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becomes always the more free; and on the other hand, 


when you mix a little of liberty with monarchy, the yoke 


becomes always the more grievous and intolerable. In a 
government, ſuch as that of FRANCE, which is abſolute, 
and where laws, cuſtom, and religion concur, all of them, 
to make the people fully ſatisfied with their condition, the 


monarch cannot entertain any jealouſy againſt his ſubjects, 


and therefore is apt to indulge them in great liberties both 
of ſpeech and action. In a government altogether re- 
publican, ſuch as that of HoLLanD, where there is no 
magiſtrate ſo eminent as to give jealouſy to the ſtate, there 


is no danger in intruſting the magiſtrates with large 


diſcretionary powers ; and though many advantages re- 


ſult from ſuch powers, in preſerving peace and order, yet 


they lay a conliderable reſtraint on men's actions, and 


make every private citizen pay a great reſpect to the go- 
vernment. Thus it ſeems evident, that the two extremes 


of abſolute monarchy and of a republic, approach near 


to each other in ſome material circumſtances. In the 
Fi ſt, the magiſtrate has no jealouſy of the people: in the 
| ſecond, the people have none of the magiſtrate: Which 
want of jealouſy begets a mutual confidence and truſt in 
both caſes, and produces a ſpecies of liberty in mo- ; 
| narchies, and of arbitrary power in republics. 


To juſtify the other part of the foregoing W 5 


that, in every government, the means are moſt wide or 
| each other, and that the mixtures of monarchy and li- 
berty render the yoke either more eaſy or more grievous; 
1 muſt take notice of a remark in Tacitus with 


regard to the Romans under the emperors, that they 


neither could bear total flavery nor total liberty, Nec 
totam ſervitutem, nec totam libertatem pati poſſunt. This 
_ remark a celebrated Poet bas tranſtated and 1 to the 


ENGLI9HS ; 


LiBERTY of the PRESS. 11 


ENGLISH, in his lively deſcription of queen EL:ZazerH $ 
policy and governanent, 


Et fit aimer ſon joug a Þ Anglois indomptt, 
Dui ne ey ni ſervir, ni vivre en libert6, 
HExRIA DE, lv. I: 


According to theſe remarks, we are to conſider the 
Roman government under the emperors as a mixture 
of deſpotiſm and liberty, where the deſpotiſm prevailed ; 
and the ENGLISH government as a mixture of the ſame 
| kind, where the liberty predominates. The conſequences 
are conformable to the foregoing obſervation ; and ſuch 
as may be expected from thoſe mixed forms of govern- 
ment, which beget a mutual watchfulneſs and jealouſy. 
The RoMan emperors were, many of them, the moſt 
rightful tyrants that ever diſgraced human nature; and 
it is evident, that their cruelty was chiefly excited by their 
jealouſy, and by their obſerving that all the great men of 
Roux bore with impatience the dominion of a family, 
which, but a little befote, was no wiſe ſuperior to their 
own. On the other hand, as the republican part of the 
government prevails in ENGLAND, though with a great 
mixture of monarchy, it is obliged, for its own preſer- 
vation, to maintain a watchful jealouſy over the magiſtrates, 
to remove all diſcretionary powers, and to ſecure every 
one's life and fortune by general and inflexible laws. 
No action muſt be deemed a crime but what the law has 
_ plainly determined to be ſuch : No crime mult be imputed 
to-2 man but from a legal proof before his judges ; and 
even theſe judges muſt be his fellow - ſubjects, who are ob- 
liged, by their own intereſt, to have a watchful eye over 
the encroachments and violence of the miniſters. From 
theſe cauſes it ww that there i is as much liberty, 


and 
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and even, perhaps, licentiouſneſs in BRITAIN, as there 
were formerly ſlavery and tyranny in Roux. 


Theſe principles account for the great liberty of the 
preſs in theſe, kingdoms, beyond wee! is indulged i in any 
other government. It is apprehended, that arbitrary 
power would ſteal in upon us, were we not careful to 
prevent its progreſs, and were there not an eaſy method 
of conveying the alarm from one end of the kingdom to 
the other. The ſpirit of the people muſt frequently be 
rouzed, in order to curb the ambition of the court; and 
the dread of rouzing this ſpirit muſt be employed to 
prevent that ambition. Nothing ſo effectual to this pur- 
poſe as the liberty of the preſs, by which all the learning, 
wit and genius of the nation may be employed on the ſide 
of freedom, and every one be animated to its defence, 

As long, therefore, as the republican part of our govern- 
ment can maintain itſelf againſt the monarchical, it will 
naturally be careful to keep the preſs open, as of import- 
ance to its own preſervation. 


5 ( / OO. os oe li- 
berty of the preſs, though it be difficult to propoſe a 
ſuitable remedy for it, is one of the evils, . thoſe 
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ESSAY III. 
That Pol rrics may be reduced to a SCIENCE. 


is a queſtion with ſeveral, whether there be any 
I eſſential difference between one form of government 
and another? and, whether every form may not become 
good or bad, according as it is well or ill adminiſtered 4? 
Were it once admitted, that all governments are alike, 
and that the only difference conſiſts in the character and 
conduct of the governors, moſt political diſputes would be 
at an end, and all Zeal for one conſtitution above another, 
muſt be eſteemed mere bigotry and folly. But, though 
a friend to moderation, I cannot forbear condemning this 


ſeatiment, and ſhould be ſorry to think, that human affairs 5 


admit of no greater ſtability, than what they receive from 
the caſual humours and characters of particular men. 


It is true; thoſe who maintain, that the goodneſs of all 
government conſiſts in the goodneſs of the adminiſtra- 
tion, may cite many particular inſtances in hiſtory, where 
the very ſame government, in different hands, has varied 
ſuddenly into the two oppoſite extremes of good and bad. 

Compare the FRENCH government under HENRY III. 
and under HENRY IV. Oppreſſion, levity, artifice on 
the part of the rulers ; faction, ſedition, treachery, rebel- 

lion, diſloyalty on the part of the ſubjects: Theſe com- 

poſe the character of the former miſerable ra. * 5 
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when the patriot and heroic prince, who ſucceeded, was 
once firmly ſeated on the throne, the government, the 
people, every thing ſeemed to be totally changed; and all 
from the difference of the temper and ſentiments of theſe 
two ſovereigns. Inftances of this kind may be multiplied, 
almoſt without number, from ancient as well as modern 
hiſtory, foreign as well as domeſtic. 


But here it may be proper to make a diſtinction. All 
abſolute governments muſt very much depend on the 
adminiſtration; and this is one of the great inconve- 
niences attending that form of government, But a 
republican and free government would be an obvious 
abſurdity, if the particular checks and controuls, provided 
by the conſtitution, had really no influence, and made it 
not the intereſt, even of bad men, to act for the public 
good. Such is the intention of theſe forms of govern- 
ment, and ſuch is their real effect, where they are wiſely 
conftituted : As on the other hand, they are the ſource 
of all diforder, and of the blackeſt crimes, where either 
{il} or honeſty has been wanting in their original frame 
and inſtitution. 


So great is the force of laws, and of particular forms 
of government, and fo little dependence have they on the 
humows and tempers of men, that conſequences almoſt 
as general and certain may ſometimes be deduced from 

them, as any which the mathematical ſciences afford 

2 * gr 
The conſtitution of the Reap republic gave the 
| whole legiſlative power to the people, without allowing 
a negative voice either to the nobility or conſuls, This 
unbounded power they poſſeſſed in a collective, not in a 
_ repreſentative body. The conſequences were: When 
the people, by ſucceſs and conqueſt, had become very 
numerous, and had ſpread themſelves to a great diſtance 


from 
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from the capital, the city-tribes, though the moſt con- 
temptible, carried almoſt every vote: They were, 
therefore, moſt cajoled by every one that affected popu- 
larity: They were ſupported in idleneſs by the general 
diftribution of corn, and by particular bribes, which they 
received from almoſt every candidate: By this means, 
they became every day more licentious, and the Camevs 
MART1us was a perpetual ſcene of tumult and ſedition: 
Armed flaves were introduced among theſe raſcally citi- 
zens ; ſo that the whole government fell into anarchy, 
and the greateſt happineſs, which the Romans could 

| look for, was the deſpotic power of the Cs ARS. Such 

are the effects of democracy without a repreſentative. 


A Nobility may poſſeſs the whole, or any part of the 
legiſlative power of a ftate, in two different ways. Either 
every nobleman ſhares the power as part of the whole 
bedy, or the whole body enjoys the power as compoſed 
of parts, which have each a diſtinct power and authority. 

The VENETIAN ariſtocracy is an inſtance of the firſt 
kind of government: The Por isk of the ſecond. In 
the VENETIAN government the whole body of nobility 
poſſeſſes the whole power, and no nobleman has any 
authority which he receives not from the whole. In the 

Por isg government every nobleman, by means of his 
fiefs, has a diſtin& hereditary authority over his vaſſals, 
and the whole body has no authority but what it receives 
from the concurrence of its parts. The different opera- 
tions and tendencies of theſe two ſpecies of government 
might be made apparent even @ priori. A VENETIAN | 

nobility is preferable to a PoLisx, let the humours and 

education of men be ever ſo much varied. A nobility, 
who poſſeſs their power in common, will preſerve peace 
and order, both among themſelves, and their ſubjects; 
and no member can have n A TT F 
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the laws for a moment. The nobles will preſerve their 


authority over the people, but without any grievous 
tyranny, or any breach of private property; becauſe ſuch 


à⁊ tyrannical government promotes not the intereſt of the 


whole body, however it may that of ſome individuals, 
There will be a diſtinction of rank between the nobility 


and people, but this will be the only diſtinction in the 


ſtate. The whole nobility will form one body, and the 
whole people another, without any of thoſe private feuds 
and animoſities, which ſpread ruin and deſelation every 
where, It is eafy to ſee the diſadvantages of a rorisn 
nobility in every one of theſe particulars. 

It ĩs poſſible ſo to conſtitute a free government, as that 
a ſingle perſon, call him doge, prince, or king, ſhall 
poſſeſs a large ſhare of power, and ſhall form a proper 


ogg wag, eee at 
ture. This chief magiſtrate may be either electiue or 
hereditary ; and though the former inſtitution may, to a 


ſuperficial view, appear the moſt advantageous ; yet a 
more accurate inſpection will diſcover in it greater incon- 


veniencies than in the latter, and ſuch as are founded on 
cauſes and principles eternal and immutable. The fill- 


ing of the throne, in ſuch a government, is a point of 
too great and too general intereſt, not to divide the 


whole people into factions: Whence a civil war, the 


greateſt of ills, may be apprehended, almoſt with cer- 
de either a Foreigner or a Native: The former will be 
ignorant of the people whom he is to govern; ſuſpicious 
of his new ſubjeQs, and ſuſpected by them; giving his 
_ confidence entirely to ſtrangers, who will have no other 
care but of enriching themſelves in the quickeſt man- 
ner, while their maſter's favour and authority are able 
to ſupport them. A native will carry into the throne all 


his 
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his private animoſities and friendſhips, and will never be 
viewed in his elevation, withoutexciting the ſentiment of 
envy in thoſe, who formerly conſidered him as their 
equal. Not to mention, that a crown is too high a re- 
ward ever to be given to merit alone, and will always 
| induce the candidates to employ force, or money, or 


Intrigue, to procure the votes of the electors: So that 


ſuch an election will give no better chance for ſuperior 
merit in the prince, than if the ſtate had truſted t to birth 
alone for determining their ſovereign. 


It may therefore be pronounced as an univerſal axiom 
in politics, That an hereditary prince, a notility without 


vaſſals, and a people voting by their repreſentatives, form the 
beſt MONARCHY, ARISTOCRACY, and DEMOCRACY. 


But in order to prove more fully, that politics admit of 


general truths, which are invariable by the humour or 
education either of ſubject or ſovereign, it may not be 
amiſs to obſerve ſome other principles of this ſcience, 
which may ſeem to deſerve that character. 


It may eaſily be obſerved, that, though free govern- 


ments have been commonly the molt happy for thoſe 


who partake of their freedom yet are they the moſt 
ruinous and oppreſſive to their provinces : And this ob- 
ſervation. may, I believe, be fixed as a maxim of the kind 


we are here ſpeaking of. When a monarch extends his 5 


dominions by conqueſt, he ſoon learns to conſider his old 
and his new ſubjects as on the ſame footing ; becauſe, in 
reality, all his ſubjects are to him the ſame, except the 
few friends and favourites, with whom he is perſonally 
acquainted. He does not, therefore, make any diſtinc- 
tion between them in his general laws; and, at the ſame 


time, is careful to prevent all particular acts of oppreſſion 


on the one as well as on the other. But a free ſtate ne- 
Vor. I. n Cc | ceſſarily 
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cefſarily makes a great diſtinction, and muſt always do 

fo, till men learn to love their neighbours as well as 

themſelves. The conquerors, in ſuch a government, are 
all legiſlators, and will be ſure to contrive matters, by 
reſtrictions of trade, and by taxes, fo as to draw ſome 
private, as well as public, advantage from their conqueſts. 

Provincial governors have alſo a better chance, in a 

republic, to eſcape with their plunder, by means of 

bribery or intrigue ; and their fellow-citizens, who find 
their own ſtate to be enriched by the ſpoils of the ſubjet 
provinces, wilt be the more inclined to tolerate ſuch 

..—_ abuſes. Not to mention, that it is a neceſſary precau- 

1 tion in a free ſtate to change the governors frequently; 

1 which obliges theſe temporary tyrants to be more expedi- 

k tious and rapacious, that they may accumulate ſufficient 
wealth before they give place to their ſueceſſors. What 
cruel tyrants were the Romaxs over the world during 
the time of their commonwealth! It is true they had 

laws to prevent oppreſſion in their provincial magiſtrates; 
but Cicero informs us, that the Romans could not 
better conſult the intereſt of the provinces than by re- 
pealing theſe very laws. For, in that caſe, fays he, our 

- magiſtrates, having entire impunity, would plunder no 
more than would ſatisfy their own rapaciouſnefs ; where- 
as, at preſent, they muſt alſo ſatisfy that of their judges, 
and of all the great men in Rout, of whoſe protection 
they ſtand in need. Who can read of the cruelties and 
oppreſſions of VERREs without horror and aftoniſhment ? 
And whois not touched with indignation to hear, that, 
after CICERO had exhauſted on that abandoned criminal 
all the thunders of his eloquence, and had prevailed fo 
far as to get him condemned to the utmoſt extent of the 
laws; yet that cruel tyrant lived peaceably to old age, 
put into the proſcription by Marx AnTHony, on 


— 
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Account of his exorbitant wealth, where he fell with 
Ciczro himſelf, and all the moſt virtuous men of Rowr ? 
After the diſſolution of the commonwealth, the Roman 
yoke became eaſier upon the provinces, as Tacitus 
informs us ; and it may be obſerved, that many of the 
worſt emperors, DoMtTIAN +, for inſtance, were careful 
to prevent all oppreſſion on the provinces, In 1 Tiss- 
' R1vs's time, Gaul was efteemed richer than ITary 
itſelf: Nor, do I find, during the whole time of the 
RoMANn monarchy, that the empire became leſs rich or 
populous in any of its provinces ;z though indeed its va- 
Jour and military diſcipline were always upon the decline. 
The oppreſſion and tyranny of the CarTHaGINIans 
over their ſubject ſtates in AFrICca went ſo far, as we 
learn from PoLyBivus|, that, not content with exacting 
the half of all the produce of the ground, which of itſelf 
| was a very high rent, they alſo loaded them with many 
other taxes. If we paſs from ancient to modern times, we 
ſhall ſtill find the obſervation to hold. The provinces of 
abſolute monarchies are always better treated than thoſe 
of free ſtates. Compare the Pais conguis of FRANcR 
with IRzLAND, and you will be convinced of this truth; 


though this latter kingdom, being, in a good meaſure, 


£ peopled from Exer Ann, poſſeſſes ſo many rights and 


privileges as ſhould naturally make it challenge better 
treatment t than that of a conquered province. Corsica 
.»allaan © obvious  inflance to the ſame purpoſe. 


» Ann, lib. 1. cap · 2. | 
+ 862 T. in vita Dor. 


| tos, Ate cat bo 8 
uam imbellis urbana plebs, 36 . 
farent, Se 1 . 
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There is an obſervation in Macaytiaver, with regard 
to the conqueſts of ALEXANDER the Great, which [I 
think, may be regarded as one of thoſe eternal political 
truths, which no time nor accidents can vary. It may 
ſeem ſtrange, ſays that politician, that ſuch ſudden con- 
queſts, as thoſe of ALEXANDER, ſhould be poſſeſſed fo 
peaceably by his ſucceſſors, and that the PeRSIANS, dur- 
ing all the confuſions and civil wars among the GREEKs, 

never made the ſmalleſt efforts towards the recovery of 
their former independent government. To ſatisfy us 
concerning the cauſe of this remarkable event, we may 
conſider, that a monarch may govern his ſubjects in two 
different ways. He may either follow the maxims of the 
eaſtern princes, and ſtretch his authority ſo far as to 
leave no diſtinction of rank among his ſubjects, but what 
proceeds immediately from himſelf; no advantages of 
birth; no hereditary honours and poſleflions; and, in a 
word, no credit among the people, except from his com- 
miſſion alone. Or a monarch may exert his power 
after a milder manner, like our EURO EAN princes ; and 
leave other ſources of honour, beſide his ſmile and fa- 
vour: Birth, titles, poſſeſſions, valour, integrity, know- 
ledge, or great and fortunate atchievements, In the 

former ſpecies of government, after a conqueſt, it is im- 
poſſible ever to ſhake off the yoke ; ſince no one poſſeſſes, 
among the people, ſo much perſonal credit and authority 

as to begin ſuch an enterprize : Whereas, in the latter, 

the leaſt misfortune, or diſcord among the victors, will 

encourage the vanquiſhed to take arms, who have leaders 

ready to prompt and conduct them in every undertak- 
ingf. | N . | Oy 


+ See NOTE [4A] 
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Such is the reafoning of Macaraveri, which ſeems 
ſolid and concluſive; though I wiſh he had not mixed 
falſehood with truth, in afferting, that monarchies, go- 
verned according to eaſtern policy, though more eaſily 
kept when once ſubdued, yet are the moſt difficult to 
ſubdue ; ſince they cannot contain any powerful ſubject, 
whoſe diſcontent and faction may facilitate the enter- 
prizes of an enemy. For beſides, that ſuch a tyrannical 
government enervates the courage of men, and renders 
them indifferent towards the fortunes of their ſovereign ; 
beſides this, I ſay, we find by experience, that even the 
temporary and delegated authority of the generals and 
magiſtrates; being always, in ſuch governments, as ab 
ſolute within its ſphere, as that of the prince himſelf; is 
able, with barbarians, accuſtomed to a blind ſubmiſſion, 
to produce the moſt dangerous and fatal revolutions, 
So that, in every reſpect, a gentle government is prefer- 


able, and gives the greateſt ſecurity to the lovereign as 
well as to the ſubject. 


Legiſlators, therefore, ought not to truſt the future 
government of a ſtate entirely to chance, but ought to 
provide a ſyſtem of laws to regulate the adminiſtration of 
public affairs to the lateſt poſterity, Effects will always | 
correſpond to cauſes; and wiſe regulations in any com- 
monwealth are the moſt valuable legacy that can be left 
| to future ages. In the ſmalleſt court or office, the ſtated 
forms and methods, by which buſineſs muſt be conducted, 
are found to be a confiderable check on the natural 
depravity of mankind, Why ſhould not the caſe be the 
ſame in public affairs? Can we aſcribe the ſtability and 
wiſdom of the VENETIAN government, through ſo many 
ages, to any thing but the form of government ? And is 
it not eaſy to point out thoſe defects in the original 


Cc OS conftitution, 
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conſtitution, which produced the tumultuous governments 
of ATHENs and Roms, and ended at laſt in the ruin of 
theſe two famous republics? And fo little dependance 
has this affair on the humours and education of particular 
men, that one part of the ſame republic may be wiſely 
conducted, and another weakly, by the very ſame men, 
merely on account of the difference of the forms and 
inſtitutions, by which theſe parts are regulated. Hiſto- 
rians inform us that this was actually the caſe with GR- 
Noa. For while the ſtate was always full of ſedition, 
and tumult, and diſorder, the bank of St. Gzorcs, 
which had become a conſiderable part of the people, was 
conducted, for ſeveral ages, with the utmoſt integrity and 


wiſdom “. 2. 


The ages of a public ſpirit are not always moſt 
eminent for private virtue. Good laws may beget order 
and moderation in the government, where the manners 
and cuſtoms have inſtilled little humanity or juſtice into 
the tempers of men. The moſt illuſtrious period of the 
| Roman hiſtory, conſidered in a palitical view, is that 
between the beginning of the firſt and end of the laſt 
Punic war; the due balance between the nobility and 
people being then fixed by the conteſts of the tribunes, 
and not being yet loſt by the extent of conqueſts, Yet 
at this very time, the horrid practice of poiſoning was ſo 
common, that, during part of a ſeaſon, a Pretor puniſhed 


* Fſſempio veramente rare, & da Nihat intante Iro imaginate & wedute 
| Republiche mai non trovato, vedere dentro ad un medefimo cerchio, fra medefimi 
cittadini, la liberta, & la tirannide, la vita civile & la coratta, la giuſtitia & 
Ja licenza ; perche quello ordine ſolo mantiere quella citta piena di caſumi antichi 
E venerabili. Ei auveniſſe (che col tempo in ogni modo auverra) que Sau 
| GionGI0 tautta guel la citt2 occupaſſe, ſarrebbe quella una Republica 6 dallg 
| . -» | : 
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capitally for this crime above three thouſand + perſons in 
a part of ITALY; and found informations of this nature 
ſtill multiplying upon him. There is a ſimilar, or rather 
a worſe inſtance , in the more early times of the com- 
. monwealth. So depraved in private life were that people, 
whom in their hiſtories we ſo much admire. I doubt not 
but they were really more virtuous during the time of the 
two Triumvirates; when they were tearing their common 
country to pieces, and ſpreading ſlaughter and deſolation 
over the face of the earth, merely for the choice of 
tyrants ꝰ. : Es 
Here, then, is a ſufficient inducement to maintain, 
with the utmoſt ZE AL, in every free ſtate, thoſe forms 
and inſtitutions, by which liberty is ſecured, the public 
good conſulted, and the avarice or ambition of particular 
men reſtrained and puniſhed. Nothing does more ho- 
nour to human nature, than to ſee it ſuſceptible of ſa 
noble a paſſion; as nothing can be a greater indication 
of meanneſs of heart in any man, than to ſee him defti- 
tute of it. A man who loves only himſelf, without re- 
gard to friendſhip and deſert, merits the ſevereſt blame 
and a man, who is only ſuſceptible of friendſhip, without 
public ſpirit, or a regard to the community, is deficient 
in the moſt material part of virtue. 


But this is a ſubject which needs not be longer inſiſted 
on at preſent. There are enow of zealots on both ſides 


| who kindle up the — of their partizans, and under 


-v T. Ln, i. cer. 43. 
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pretence of public good, purſue the intereſts and ends of 


their particular faction. For my part, I ſball always be 


more fond of promoting moderation than zeal; though 
perhaps the ſureſt way of produeing moderation in every 
party is to increaſe our zeal for the public. Let us 
therefore try, if it be poſſible, from the foregoing doctrine, 
to draw a leſſon of moderation with regard to the parties, 
into which our country is at preſent divided; at the 
ſame time, that we allow not this moderation to abate 


the induſtry and paſſion, with which every individual! is 


bound to purſue the good of his country. 


Thoſe who either attack or defend a miniſter in ſuch 
a government as ours, where the utmoſt liberty is all. wed, 
always carry matters to an extreme, and exaggerate his 
merit or demerit with regard to the public. His enemies 


are ſure to charge him with the greateſt enormities, both 


in domeſtic and foreign management; and there is no 
meanneſs nor crime, of which, in their account, he is 
not capable. Unneceſſary wars, ſcandalous treaties, 
profuſion of public treaſure, oppreſſive taxes, every kind 
of mal adminiſtration i 18 aſcribed to him. To aggravate 
the charge, his pernicious conduct, it is ſaid, will extend 


its baleful influence even to poſterity, by undermining 


the beſt conſtitution in the world, and diſordering that 
wiſe ſyſtem of laws, inſtitutions, and cuſtoms, by which 
our anceſtors, during ſa many centuries, have been fo 
happily governed. He is not only a wicked miniſter in 
himſelf, but has removed every — provided ”_ 
wicked miniſters for the future. 


On the other hand, the partizans of hs ak make 


his panegyric run as high as the accuſation againſt him, and 
celebrate his wiſe, Ready and moderate conduct 2 in every 


mr 
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part of his adminiſtration. The honour and intereſt of 
the nation ſupported abroad, public credit maintained at 
home, perſecution reſtrained, faction ſubdued; the merit 
of all theſe bleſſings is aſcribed ſolely to the miniſter. 
At the ſame time, he crowns all his other merits by a 
religious care of the beſt conſtitution in the world, which 
he has preſerved in all its parts, and has tranſmitted en- 
tire, to be the — and ſecurity of the lateſt po- 
ſterity. 

When this accuſation and panegyric are received by 
the partizans of each party, no wonder they beget an 
extraordinary ferment on both ſides, and fill the nation 
with violent animoſities. But I would fain perſuade 
theſe party-zealots, that there is a flat contradiction both 
in the accuſation and panegyric, and that it were im- 
poſlible for either of them to run ſo high, were it not for 
this contradiction. If our conſtitution be really that 
noble fabric, the pride of BRIT AIN, the envy of our neighbours, 
raiſed by the labour of ſo many centuries, repaired at the ex- 
pence of ſo many millions, and cemented by ſuch a profuſion of 
Blood“; I ſay, if our conftitution does in any degree 
| deſerve theſe eulogies, it would never have ſuffered a 
wicked and weak miniſter to govern triumphantly for a 
courſe of twenty years, when oppoſed by the greateſt 
geniuſes in the nation, who exerciſed the utmoſt liberty 
of tongue and pen, in parliament, and in their frequent 
appeals to the people. But, if the miniſter be wicked 
and weak, to the degree ſo ſtrenuouſly infiſted on, the 
_ conſtitution muſt be faulty in its original principles, and 
he cannot — be charged with undermining the 


„ Di Baue, on partic Letter 10. 
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beſt conſtitution in the world. A conſtitution is only 
fo far good, as it provides a remedy againſt mal-admini- 
ſtration; and if the BRITIs EH conſtitution, when in its 
greateſt vigour, and repaired by two ſuch remarkable 
events, as the Revolution and Acceſſion, by which our 
ancient royal family was facrificed to it ; if our conſtitu- 
tion, I ſay, with ſo great advantages, does not, in fact, 
provide any ſuch remedy, we are rather beholden to any 
miniſter who undermines it, and affords us an — 
8 of ereing in its place a better conſtitution. 5 


I would employ the ſame topics to moderate the zeal 
of thoſe who defend the miniſter. It our conflitution ſo 
_ excellent? Then a change of miniſtry can be no ſuch 
dreadful event; fince it is eſſential to ſuch a conſtitu- 
tion, in every miniſtry, both to preſerve itſelf from vio- 
lation, and to prevent all enormities in the adminiftra- 
tion, Is our conflitution very bad? Then fo extraordinary 
2 jealouſy and apprehenſion, on account of changes, is 
ill-placed ; and a man ſhould no more be anxious in 

this caſe, than a huſband, who had married a woman 

from the ſtews, ſhould be watchful to prevent her infi- 
delity. Public affairs, in ſuch a conſtitution, muſt ne- 

ceſſarily go to confuſion, by whatever hands they are 
conducted; and the zeal of patriots is in that caſe much 
leſs requiſite than the patience and ſubmiſſion of philoſo- 

| phers. The virtue and good intentions of CaTo and 
Bnurus are highly laudable ; but, to what purpoſe 
did their zeal ſerve? To nothing, but to haſten the fatal 

period of the Roman government, and render its con- 
7 vulſions and dying agonics 3 


I would not be underſtood to mean, that public affairs 


deſerve no care and attention at all. Would men be 
** 
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moderate and conſiſtent, their claims might be admitted; 
at leaſt might be examined. The country-pariy might 
Rill aſſert, that our conſtitution, though excellent, will 
admit of mal-adminiſtration to a certain degree; and 
therefore, if the miniſter be bad, it is proper to oppoſe 
him with a ſuitable degree of zeal, And, on the other 
hand, the court-party may be allowed, upon the ſuppoſi- 
tion that the miniſter were good, to defend, and with 
ſome zeal too, his adminiſtration. I would only perſuade 
men not to contend, as if they were fighting pro aris & » 
fecit, and change a good conſtitution into a bad one, by 
the violence of their factions. 
T have not here conſidered any thing that is perſonal 
in the preſent controverſy. In the beſt civil conſtitution, 
where every man is reſtrained by the moſt rigid laws, it 
is eaſy to diſcover either the good or bad intentions of a 
miniſter, and to judge, whether his perſonal character 
deſerve love or hatred. But ſuch queſtions are of little 
importance to the public, and lay thoſe, who employ their 
| pens upon them, under a juſt — GIS 
lence or of latter. 
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ESSAY IV. 


Of the FirxsT PriNncieLEs of GOVERNMENT. 


NRTOTHING appears more ſurprizing to thoſe, 

who conſider human affairs with a philoſophical 
eye, than the eaſineſs with which the many are governed 
by the few; and the implicit ſubmiſſion, with which 
men reſign their own ſentiments and paſſions to thoſe of 
their rulers. When we enquire by what means this 
wonder is effected, we ſhall find, that, as Force is al- 
ways on the fide of the governed, the governors have 
nothing to ſupport them but opinion. It is therefore, 
on opinion only that government is founded; and this 
maxim extends to the moſt deſpotic and moſt military | 
governments, as well as to the moſt free and moſt popu- 
lar. The ſoldan of EcGyPer, or the emperor of Rome, 
might drive his harmleſs ſubjects, like brute beaſts, 
againſt their ſentiments and inclination : But he muſt, at 


leaſt, have led his mamalukes, or preterian bands, like men, 
by their opinion. | 


Opinion is of two kinds, to wit, opinion of ETC. 
and opinion of RIGHT. By opinion of intereſt, I chiefly 


underſtand the ſenſe of the general advantage which is 


reaped from government; together with the perſuation_ 
that the particular government, which is eſtabliſhed, is 
equally advantageous with any other that could eaſily be 
ſettled. Wen this opinion prevails among the generality 


of 
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of a ſtate, or among thoſe who have the force in theit 
hands, it gives great ſecurity to any government. 


PROPERTY. What prevalence opinion of the firſt 
kind has over mankind, may eaſily be underſtood, by 
obſerving the attachment which all nations have to their 
ancient government, and even to thoſe names, which 
have had the ſanction of antiquity. Antiquity always be- 


gets the opinion of right; and whatever diſadvantageous 


ſentiments we may entertain of mankind, they are always 


found to be prodigal both of blood and treafure in the 
maintenance of public juſtice. There is, indeed, no par- 


ticular, in which, at firſt ſight, there may appear a 
greater contradiction in the frame of the human mind 


than the preſent. When men act in a faction, they are 
apt, without ſhame or remorſe, to neglect all the ties of 
| honour and morality, in order to ſerve their party; and 


yet, when a faction is formed upon a point of right or prin- 


obſtinacy, and a more determined ſenſe of juſtice and KY 
N "The fame ſocial eee of mankind is te ³ 


It is — 8 that the opinion of right 


to property is of moment in all matters of government. 
A noted author has made property the foundation of all 
government; and moſt of our political writers ſeem in- 
clined to follow him in that particular. This is carrying 
the matter too far; but ftill it muſt be owned, that the 
opinion of right to property has a great influence in this 


"Shim 


Right is of two kinds, right to Power and right to 
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Upon theſe three opinions, therefore, of public inieref, 
of right to power, and of right to property, are all govern- 
ments founded, and all authority of the few over the 
many. There are indeed other principles, which add 
force to theſe, and determine, limit, or alter their opera- 
tion; ſuch as ſe/f-intere/t, fear, and affection : But ſtill we 
may aſſert, that theſe other principles can have no in- 
fluence alone, but ſuppoſe the antecedent influence of 
thoſe opinions above-mentioned. They are, therefore, to 
be eſteemed the ſecondary, not the original principles of 

For, fit, as to ſelf-intereſt, by which I mean the 
expectation of particular rewards, diſtinct from the gene- 
ral protection which we receive from government, it is 
evident that the magiſtrate's authority muſt be antece- 
dently eftabliſhed, or, at leaft be hoped for, in order to 
produce this expectation. The proſpect of reward may 
augment his authority with regard to ſome particular 
perſons ; but can never give birth to it, with regard ta 
the public. Men naturally look for the greateſt favours 
from their friends and acquaintance ; and therefore, the 
hopes of any conſiderable number of the ſtate would = 
never center in any particular ſet of men, if theſe men 
had no other title to magiſtracy, and had no ſeparate in- 
fluence over the opinions of mankind, The ſame obſer- 
vation may be extended to the other two principles of 
fear and affeition. No man would have any reaſon to 
fear the fury of a tyrant, if he had no authority over any 
but from fear; ſince, as a fingle man, his bodily force 
can reach but a ſmall way, and all the farther power he 
_ poſſeſſes muſt be founded either on our own opinion, or 
on the preſumed opinion of others. And though ec 
to wiſdom and virtue in a ſovereign extends very far, 
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and has great influence; yet he muſt antecedently be 


ſuppoſed inveſted with a public character, otherwiſe the 
public eſteem will ſerve him in no ſtead, nor will his 
virtue have any influence beyond a narrow ſphere. 

A Government may endure for ſeveral ages, though 
the balance of power, and the balance of property do not 
coincide. This chiefly happens, where any rank or order 
of the ſtate has acquired a large ſhare in the property ; but 
from the original conſtitution of the government, has no 


ſhare in the power. Under what pretence would any 


individual of that order aſſume authority in public affairs? 


As men are commonly much attached to their ancient go- 
vernment, it is not to be expected, that the public would 


ever favour ſuch uſurpations. But where the original 
conſtitution allows any ſhare of power, though ſmall, to 


an order of men, who poſſeſs a large ſhare of the property, 


it is eaſy for them gradually to ftretch their authority, 


and bring the balance of power to coincide with that of 
property. This has been the caſe with the houſe of 
commons in ENGLAND. 


Mod writers, that have treated of the Bz1T1sH go- 


vernment, have ſuppoſed, that as the lower houſe repre- 
ſents all the commons of GREAT BriTain, its weight 
in the ſcale is proportioned to the property and power of 


all whom it repreſents. But this principle muſt not be 


apt to attach themſelves more to the houſe of commons, 
than to any other member of the conſtitution; that 
' houſe being choſen by them as their repreſentatives, and 
as the public guardians of their liberty; yet are there 
inſtances where the houſe, even when in oppoſition to 
tte crown, has not been followed by the people; as we 
may particularly obſerve of the tory houſe of commons ons in 
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the reign of king WILLIAM. Were the members ob- 
liged to receive inſtructions from their conftituents, like 
the DuTcH deputies, this would entirely alter the caſe ; 
and if ſuch immenſe power and riches, as thoſe of the 
whole commons of BriTain, were brought into the 
ſcale, it is not eaſy to conceive, that the crown could 
either influence that multitude of people, or withſtand 
that overbalance of property. It is true, the crown has 
great influence over the collective body of BRITAIN in 
the elections of members; but were this influence, which 
at preſent is only exerted once in ſeven years, to be em- 
ployed in bringing over the people to every vote, it would 
ſoon be waſted; and no ſkill, popularity, or revenue, 
could ſupport it. I muſt, therefore, be of opinion, that 
an alteration in this particular would introduce a total 
alteration in our government, and would ſoon reduce it 
to a pure republic; and, perhaps, to a republic of no 
inconvenient form. For though the people, collected in 
a body like the Roman tribes, be quite unfit for govern- 
ment, yet when diſperſed in ſmall bodies, they are more 
| ſuſceptible both of reaſon and order; the force of popu- 
lar currents and tides is, in a great meaſure, broken; and 
the public intereſt may be purſued with ſome method and 
conſtancy. But it is needleſs to reaſon any farther con- 
cerning a form of government, which is never likely to 
have place in BAITAIx, and which ſeems not to be the 
aim of any party amongſt us. Let us cheriſh and improve 
our ancient government as much as poſſible, without 
_ enccurzging a paſſion for ſuch dangerous novelties, 
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Of the InvzrznDency of PARLIAMENT. 
OLITICAL writers have eſtabliſhed it as a maxim, 


that, in contriving any ſyſtem of government, 
and fixing the ſeveral checks and controuls of the con- 


ſtitution, every man ought to be ſuppoſed a knave, and 


to have no other end, in all his actions, but private in- 
| tereſt. By this intereſt we muſt govern him, and, by 
means of it, make him co-operate to public good, not- 
withſtanding his inſatiable avarice and ambition. With- 
out this, ſay they, we ſhall in vain boaſt of the advan- 
tages of any conſtitution, and ſhall find, in the end, 


tdthat we have no ſecurity for our liberties or poſſeſſions, 


except the good-will of our rulers; 5 that is, we ſhall | 
have no ſecurity at all. 


1 is, therefore, a Juſt political m maxim, that every man 
muſt be ſuppoſed a knave : Though at the ſame time, it 
appears ſomewhat ſtrange, that a maxim ſhould be true 
in politics, which is falſe in fat. But to ſatisfy us on 
this head, we may conſider, that men are generally more 
honeſt in their private than in their public capacity, and 
will go greater lengths to ſerve a party, than when their 
own private intereſt is alone concerned. Honour is a 
great check upon mankind: But where à conſiderable 
body of men act together, this check is, in a great 


D 2 Ee meaſure, 


1 . 


meaſure, removed; ſince a man is ſure to be approved 
of by his own party, for what promotes the common in- 
tereſt; and he ſoon learns to deſpiſe the clamours of 
adverſaries. To which we may add, that every court 
or ſenate is determined by the greater number of voices; 
ſo that, if ſelf-intereſt influences only the majority, (as 
it will always do) the whole ſenate follows the allure- 
ments of this ſeparate intereſt, and acts as if it contained 
not one member, who had any — to — intereſt 


and liberty. 
i When there offers, therefore, to our cenſure and exa- 
' mination, any plan of government, real or imaginary, 
1 where the power is diſtributed among ſeveral courts, 
1 and ſeveral orders of men, we ſhould always conſider 
1 the ſeparate intereſt of each court, and each order; and, 
i 8 if we find, that, by the ſkilful diviſion of power, this 
| intereſt muſt neceſſarily, in its operation, concur with 


public, we may pronounce that government to be wiſe 
and happy. If, on the contrary, ſeparate intereſt be not 
checked, and be not directed to the public, we ought to 
look for nothing but faction, diſorder, and tyranny from 
| ſuch a government. In this opinion I am juſtified by 
experience, as well as by the authority of all philoſo- | 
phers and politicians, both ancient and modern. 


How much, therefore, would it have farprized ſuch a 


= ; genius as Cickko, or Tacitus, to have been told, 
1 chat, in a future age, there ſhould arife a very regular 
1 ſyſtem of mixed government, where the authority was ſo 
1 diſtributed, that one rank, whenever it pleaſed, might 

| bp ſwallow up all the reft, and engroſs the whole power of 

= the conſtitution. Such a government, they would ſay, 

fi - will not be a mixed government. For fo great is the 
10 | natural ambition of men, that they are never fatigfed 
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with power; and if one order of men, by purſuing its 

own intereſt, can uſurp upon every other order, it will 

certainly do fo, and render itſelf, as far as 5 ab- 
ſolute and uncontroulable. 


But, in this opinion, experience ſhews they would 
have been miſtaken. For this is actually the caſe with 
the BRITISH conſtitution. The ſhare of power, allotted 
by our conſtitution to the houſe of commons, is ſo great, 

that it abſolutely commands all the other parts of the 
government. The king's legiſlative power is plainly no 
proper check to it. For though the king bas a nega- 
tive in framing laws; yet this, in fact, is eſteemed of ſo 
little moment, that whatever is voted by the two houſes, 
is always ſure to paſs inte a law, and the royal aſſent is 
little better than a form. The principal weight of the 

crown lies in the executive power. But beſides that the 
executive power in every government is altogether ſub- 


| _ ordinate to the legiſlative z beſides this, I fay, the exer- 


Ciſe of this power requires an immenſe expence; and the 
commons have aſſumed to themſelves the ſole right of 


granting money. How eaſy, therefore, would it be for 


tat houſe to wreſt from the crown all theſe powers, one 


after another; by making every grant conditional, and 
chooſing their time fo well, that their refuſal of ſubſidies 
ſhould only diftreſs the government, without giving 
foreign powers any advantage over us? Did the houſe 

of commons depend in the fame manner on the king, 
and had none of the members any property but from his 
gift, would not he command all their reſolutions, and 
be from that moment abſolute? As to the houſe of lords, 
they are a very powerful ſupport to the crown, ſo long | 
2s they are, in their turn, ſupported by it; but both 
3 Experience and reaſun ſhew, that they have no force or 


ä authority 


"a 1 1 


authority ſufficient to maintain themſelves alone, without 
ſuch ſupport. 


How, therefore, ſhall we ſolve this paradox? And 
by what means is this member of our conſtitution con- 
fined within the proper limits; fince, from our very 
_ conſtitution, it muſt neceſſarily have as much power as 
it demands, and can only be confined by itſelf ? How is 
this conſiſtent with our experience of human nature? I 
anſwer, that the intereſt of the body is here reſtrained 

| by that of the individuals, and that the houſe of com- 
mons ſtretches not its power, becauſe ſuch an uſurpation 
would be contrary to the intereſt of the majority of its 
members. The crown has ſo many offices at its diſpo- 
ſal, that, when aſſiſted by the honeſt and diſintereſted 
part of the houſe, it will always command the reſolu- 
tions of the whole; ſo far, at leaſt, as to preſerve the 
ancient conftitution from danger. We may, therefore, 
give to this influence what name we pleaſe ; we may call 
it by the invidious appellations of corruption and depen- 
dence; but ſome degree and ſome kind of it are inſepa- 
rable from the very nature of the conſtitution, and 
neceſſary to the preſervation of our mixed government. 
Inſtead then of aſſerting + abſolutely, that the depen - 
dence of parliament, in every degree, is an infringement 
of BRITISH liberty, the country-party ſhould have made 
= ſome conceſſions to their adverſaries, and have only exa- 
'S | mined what was the proper degree of this dependence, 
beyond which it became dangerous to liberty. But ſuch | 
it : a moderation is not to be expected in party-men of any 
0 kind. After a conceflion of this nature, all declama- 
| tion muſt be abandoned; and a calm enquiry into the 


| - | proper 
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proper degree of court-influence and parliamentary de- 
pendence would have been expected by the readers. And 
though the advantage, in ſuch a controverſy, might poſ- 
ſibly remain to the country-party; yet the victory would 
not be ſo compleat as they wiſh for, nor would a true 
patriot have given an entire looſe to his zeal, for fear of 
running matters into a contrary extreme, by diminiſh- 
ing too + far the influence of the crown. It was, there- 
fore, thought beſt to deny, that this extreme could 
ever be dangerous to the conſtitution, or that the crown 


could ever have too little influence over members of par- 
liament. 


All queſtions concerning the proper medium between 
extremes are difficult to be decided; both becauſe it is 
not eaſy to find words proper to fix this medium, and 
| becauſe the good and ill, in ſuch caſes, run ſo gradually 
into each other, as even to render our ſentiments doubt- 
ful and uncertain. But there is a peculiar difficulty in 
the preſent caſe, which would embarraſs the moſt know- 


5 5 ing and moſt impartial examiner. The power of the 


crown is always lodged in a fingle perſon, either king or 


miniſter; and as this perſon may haye either a greater 


or leſs degree of ambition, capacity, courage, popula- 
rity, or fortune, the power, which is too great in one 
hand, may become too little in another. In pure re- 
publics, where the power is diſtributed among ſeveral | 
aſſemblies or ſenates, the checks and controuls are more 
regular in their operation; becauſe the members of ſuch 
numerous aſſemblies may be preſumed to be always 
nearly equal in capacity and virtue; and it is only their 
number, riches, or authority, which enter int conſide. 


+ See NOTE [B]. 
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ration. But a limited monarchy admits not of any ſuch 
ſtability; nor is it poſſible to aſſign to the crown ſach 
a determinate degree of power, as will, in every hand, 
form a proper counterbalance to the other parts of the 
conſtitution. This is an unavoidable difadvantage, 
among the many advantages, attending that ſpecies of 
- government. 


KSSAY VL. 


Whether the BariTisn GOVERNMENT inclines 
more to ABSOLUTE Mowazcuy, or to a 
REPUBLIC. 


T affords a violent prejudice againſt almoſt every 
, ſcience, that no prudent man, however ſure of his 
principles, dares propheſy concerning any event, or fore- 
tel the remote conſequences of things. A phyſician will 
not venture to pronounce concerning the condition of 


his patient a fortnight or month after: And till leſs dares 


a politician foretel the fituation of public affoirs a few 
| _ years hence. HARRIN CG TON thought himſelf fo certain 
of his general principle, that the balance of power depends 
en that of property, that he ventured to pronounce it im- 
poſſible ever to re-eſtabliſh monarchy in Ex LAN D: But 
his book was ſcarcely publiſhed when the king was re- 
ſtored; and we fee, that monarchy has ever ſince ſub- 
ſiſted upon the ſame footing as before. Notwithſtanding 
this unlucky example, I will venture to examine an im- 
portant queſtion, viz. I heiber the BaiTisH government 
inclines more to abſolute monarchy, or to a republic; and in 
which of theſe two ſpecies ¶ government it will moſt probably 
| terminate? As there ſeems not to be any great danger of 
a a ſudden revolution either way, I ſhall at leaſt eſcape the 


ſhame attending my temerity, if I ſhould be found to 
have been miſtaken, 
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Thoſe who aſſert, that the balance of our government 
inclines towards abſolute monarchy, may ſupport their 
opinion by the following reaſons. That property has a 

great influence on power cannot poſſibly be denied; but 
yet the general maxim, that the balance of one depends on 
the balance of the other, muft be received with ſeveral li- 
mitations. It is evident, that much leſs property in a 
fingle hand will be able to counterbalance a greater 
property in ſeveral; not only becauſe it is difficult to 
make many perſons combine in the ſame views and mea- 
ſures; but becauſe property, when united, cauſes much 
greater dependence, than the ſame property, when diſ- 
perſed. A hundred perſons, of 1000 J. a year a- piece, 
can conſume all their income, and no body ſhall ever be 
the better for them, except their ſervants and tradeſmen, 
who juſtly regard their profits as the product of their own 
labour. But a man poſſeſſed of 100, ooo I. a year, if he 
has either any generoſity or any cunning, may create a 
great dependence by obligations, and ftill a greater by 
expectations. Hence we may obſerve, that, in all free 
governments, any ſubject exorbitantly rich has always 
created jealouſy, even though his riches bore no pro- 
portion to thoſe of the ſtate. Crassus's fortune, if I 
remember well, amounted only to about ſixteen hundred 
thouſand pounds in our money; and yet we find, that, 
though his genius was nothing extraordinary, he was 
able, by means of his riches alone, to counterbalance, 
during his lifetime, the power of Pomyey as well as that 
of CESAR, who afterwards became maſter of the world. 
The wealth of the Mepici made them maſters of FLo- 
RENE; though, it is probable, it was not conſiderable, 
_— to the united 3 of chat * 125 
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Theſe conſiderations are apt to make one entertain a 
magnificent idea of the Bir ISH ſpirit and love of liberty; 
ſince we could maintain our free government, during ſo 
many centuries, againſt our ſovereigns, who, beſides the 
power and dignity and majeſty of the crown, have always 
been poſſeſſed of much more property than any ſubject 
has ever enjoyed in any commonwealth. But it may be 
ſaid, that this ſpirit, however great, will never be able 
to ſupport itſelf againſt that immenſe property, which is 
now lodged in the king, and which is ſtill enereaſing. 
Upon a moderate computation, there are near three 
millions at the diſpoſal of the crown. The civil liſt 
amounts to near a million; the collection of all taxes to 
another; and the employments in the army and navy, 
together with eccleſiaſtical preferments, to above a third 
million: An enormous ſum, and what may fairly be 
computed to be more than a thirtieth part of the whole 
Income and labour of the kingdom. When we add to 
this great property, the encreaſing luxury of the nation, 
our proneneſs to corruption, together with the great 
power and prerogatives of the crown, and the command 
of military force, there is no one but muſt deſpair of 
being able, without extraordinary efforts, to ſupport 
our free government much longer under theſe diſad- 


vantages. 


On the other hand, thoſe who maintain, chat the baſs 
of the Br1TISH government leans towards a republic, 
may ſupport their opinion by ſpecious arguments. It 
may be ſaid, that, though this immenſe property in the 
crown, be joined to the dignity of firſt magiſtrate, and 


to many other legal powers and prerogatives, which 


ſhould naturally give it greater influence; yet it really 
becomes leſs e to liberty upon chat very account. 
Were 
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Were BRITAIN a republic, and were any private man 


poſſeſſed of a revenue, a third, or even a tenth part as 


large as that of the crown, he would very juſtly excite 
jealouſy ; becauſe he would infallibly have great autho- 
rity in the government: And ſuch an irregular autho- 


rity, not avowed by the laws, is always more dangerous 


than a much greater authority, derived from them. A 


man, poſſeſſed of uſurped power, can ſet no bounds to 


his pretenſions: His partizans have liberty to hope for 
every thing in his favour: His enemies provoke his am- 
bition, with his fears, by the violence of their oppoſition: 
And the government being thrown into a ferment, every 


corrupted humour in the ftate naturally gathers to him, 
On the contrary, a legal authority, though great, has 


always ſome bounds, which terminate both the hopes and 


pretenſions of the perſon poſſeſſed of it: The laws muſt 
have provided a remedy againſt its exceſſes: Such an 


eminent magiſtrate has much to fear, and little to hope 
from his uſurpations: And as his legal authority is 


- quietly ſubmitted to, he has ſmall temptation and ſmall 


opportunity of extending it farther. Beſides, it happens, 5 
with regard to ambitious aims and projects, what may 


de obſerved with regard to ſects of philoſophy and reli- 


gion. A new ſect excites ſuch a ferment, and is both 
oppoſed and defended with ſuch vehemence, that it 


fpreads always faſter, and multiplies its partizans with 


greater rapidity, than any old eſtabliſhed opinion, re- 


commended by the ſanction of the Jaws and of antiquity. 
Such is the nature of novelty, that, where any thing 
pleaſes, it becomes doubly agreeable, if new; but if it 
diſpleaſes, it is doubly diſpleaſing, upon that very ac- 
count. And, in moſt caſes, the violence of enemies is 
favourable to ambitious . as N as the zeal of 
| partizans, 


© 
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It may further be ſaid, that, though men be much 
governed by intereſt; yet even intereſt itſelf, and all hu- 
man affairs, are entirely governed by opinion, Now, there 
has been a ſudden and ſenſible change in the opinions of 
men within theſe laſt fifty years, by the progreſs of learn- 
ing and of liberty. Moſt people, in this iſland, have 
diveſted themſelves of all ſuperſtitious reverence to names 
and authority: The clergy have much loft their credit: 
Their pretenſions and doctrines have been ridiculed ; 
and even religion can ſcarcely ſupport itſelf in the world. 
The mere name of fing commands little reſpect; and to 
talk of a king as GOD's vicegerent on earth, or to give 
him any of thoſe magnifcent titles, which formerly 
dazzled mankind, would but excite laughter in every 
one. Though the crown, by means of its large revenue, 
may maintaia its authority in times of tranquillity, upon 
private intereſt and influence; yet, as the leaſt ſhock or 
convulſion muſt break all theſe intereſts to pieces, the 
royal power, being no longer ſupported by the ſettled 
principles and opinions of men, will immediately diſ- 
folve. Had men been in the fame diſpoſition at the 
revolution, as they are at preſent, monarchy would have 
run a great riſque of being entirely loſt in this iſland, 
Durſt I venture to deliver my own ſentiments amidft | 
_ theſe oppolite arguments, I would affert, that, unleſs 
there happen ſome extraordinary convulſion, the power 
of the crown, by means of its large revenue, is rather 
upon the encreaſe ; though, at the ſame time I own, 
that its progreſs ſeems very flow, and almoſt inſenſible. 
L The tide has run long, and with ſome rapidity, to the 
| & fide of popular government, and is s juſt 3 to turn 


= towards monarchy. 
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It is well known, that every government muſt come 


to a period, and that death is unavoidable to the politi- 


cal as well as to the animal body. But, as one kind 
of death may be preferable to another, it may be enquired, 
whether it be more deſirable for the BRITISH conſtitution - 
to terminate in a popular government, or in abſolute 
monarchy ? Here I would frankly declare, that, though 
liberty be preferable to ſlavery, in almoſt every caſe; yet 
J ſhould rather wiſh to ſee an abſolute monarch than a 


republic in this iſland. For, let us conſider, what kind 


of republic we have reaſon to expect. The queſtion is 
not concerning any fine imaginary republic, of which 
2 man may form a plan in his cloſet. There is no doubt, 
but a popular government may be imagined more perfect 
than abſolute monarchy, or even than our preſent con- 
ſtitution. But what reaſon have we to expect that any 
ſuch government will ever be eſtabliſhed in BaiTain, 
upon the diſſolution of our monarchy? If any ſingle 
perſon acquire power enough to take our conſtitution to 
pieces, and put it up a-new, he is really an abſolute 
monarch; and we have already had an inſtance of this 


kind, ſufficient to convince us, that ſuch a perſon will 


never reſign his power, or eſtabliſh any free government. 
Matters, therefore, muſt be truſted to their natural 


progreſs and operation; and the houſe of commons, 
according to its preſent conſtitution, muſt be the only 
legiſlature in ſuch a popular government. The incon- 


veniencies attending ſuch a ſituation of affairs, preſent 
themſelves by thouſands. If the houſe of commons, in 
ſuch a caſe, ever diſſolve itſelf, which is not to be ex- 


pected, we may lock for a civil war every election. If 
it continue itſelf, we ſhall ſuffer all the tyranny of a 


faction, ſubdivided into new factions. And, as ſuch a 


violent 
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violent government cannot long ſubſiſt, we ſhall, at laſt, 
after many convulſions, and civil wars, find repoſe in 
abſolute monarchy, which it would have been happier 
for us to have eſtabliſhed peaceably from the beginning. 
Abſolute monarchy, therefore, is the eaſieſt death, the 
true Euthanaſia of the Br1iTisH conſtitution. 

Thus, if we have reaſon to be more jealous of mo- 
narchy, becauſe the danger is more imminent from that 
quarter; we have alſo reaſon to be more jealous of po- 
pular government, becauſe that danger is more terrible. 
This may teach us a leſſon of moderation in all our po- 
litical controverſies. 
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ESSAY VII. 
Of PARTIES in GENERAL, 


F all men, that diſtinguiſh themſelves by memorable 

atchievements, the firſt place of honour ſeems due to 
LEciSLATORS and founders of ſtates, who tranſmit aſyſtem 
of laws and inftitutions to ſecure the peace, happineſs, 
and liberty of future generations. The influence of uſe- 
ful inventions in the arts and ſciences may, perhaps, 
extend farther than that of wiſe laws, whoſe effects ate 
limited both in time and place; but the benefit ariſing 
from the former, is not fo ſenſible as that which reſults 
from the latter. Speculative ſciences do, indeed, improve 


the mind; but this advantage reaches only to a few per- 


ſons, who have leiſure ta apply themſelves to them. And 


as to practical arts, which engreaſe the commodities and 


enjoyments of life, it is well known, that men's happineſs 
conſiſts not ſo much in an abundance of theſe, as in the 


peace and ſecurity with which they poſſeſs them; and 


thoſe bleſſings can only be derived from good government. 
Not to mention, that general virtue and good morals in 
a ftate, which are ſo requiſite to happineſs, can never 
. ar iſe from the moſt refined precepts of philoſophy, or even . 
the ſevereſt injunctions of religion; ; but muſt proceed 
Va-. N E n 
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entirely from the virtuous education of youth, the effect 
of wiſe laws and inſtitutions. I muſt, therefore, preſume 

to differ from Lord Bacon in this particular, and muſt. 
regard antiquity as ſomewhat unjuſt in its diſtribution of 
Honours, when it made gods of all the inventors of uſeful 
arts, ſuch as Ceres, Bacchus, Ascuraerus ; and 
dignified legiſlators, ſuch as RomuLus and Trxsevs, 
only with the appellation of Cemigods and heroes, 


As much as legiſlators and founders of ſtates ought to 
be honoured and reſpected among men, as much ought 
the founders of ſects and factions to be deteſted and hated ; 
becauſe the influence of faction is directly contrary to 
that of laws. Factions ſubvert government, render laws 
impetent, and beget the fierceſt animoſities among men 
of the ſame nation, who ought to give mutual aſſiſtance 
and protection to each other. And what ſhould render 
the founders of parties more odious is, the difficulty of - 
extirpating theſe weeds, when once they have taken root 
in any ſtate. They naturally propagate themſelves for 
many centuries, and ſeldom end but by the total diflolu- 
tion of that government, in which they are ſown. They : 
are, beſides, plants which grow moſt plentifully in the 
richeſt ſoil; and though abſolute governments be not 
entirely free from them, it muſt be confeſſed, that they 
riſe more caſily, and propagate themſelves faſter in free 
governments, where they always infect the legiſlature 
itſelf, which alone could be able, by the ſteady applica- | 
tion of rewards and puniſhments, to eradicate them, 


Factions may be divided into PERSONAL and REAL 3 
that is, into factions, founded on perſonal friendſhip or 

animoſit y among ſuch as compoſe the contending parties, 
and into thoſe founded on ſome real difference of ſentiment 
or intereſt. The reaſon of this diſtinction is obvious; 


though = 
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though I muſt acknowledge, that parties are ſeldom found 
pure and unmixed, either of the one kind or the other. 
It is not often ſeen, that a government divides into 
factions, where there is no difference in the views of the 
conſtituent members, either real or apparent, trivial or 
material: And in thoſe factions, which are founded on 
the moſt real and moſt material difference, there is always 
obſerved a great deal of perſonal animoſity or affection. 
But notwithſtanding this mixture, a party may be deno- 
minated either perſonal or real, according to that principal 
which is predominant, and is found to have the greateſt 
influence. 
| Perſonal factions ariſe moſt eaſily in ſmall republics. 
Every domeſtic quarrel, there, becomes an affair of ſtate. 
Love, vanity, emulation, any paſſion, as well as ambi- 
tion and reſentment, begets public diviſion. The NERI 
and BIANcHI of FLORENCE, the FREGOSL and ADORNI 
of Genoa, the Col ox Es and ORs1xt of modern Rowe, 
were parties of this kind. 
Men have ſuch a propenſity to divide into perſonal 
factions, that the ſmalleſt appearance of real difference 
will produce them, What can be imagined more trivial 
than the difference between one colour of livery and 
another in horſe races? Yet this difference begat two 
moſt inveterate factions in the GREEEK empire, the 
PRASINI and VENET1, who never ſuſpended their animo- 
fities, till they ruined that unhappy government. 
We find in the Roma v hiſtory a remarkable diſſenſion 
between two tribes, the Pol EIA and PAPIRIA, which 
continued for the ſpace of near three hundred years, and 
difcovered itfelf in their ſufftages at every election f 
magiſtrates „ faction was the mare remarkable, as | 
* As this fact bes not been much YE hs antiquaries or politicians, 


7 ſhall deliver it in the words of the Roman hitorian, Populus Tuscu- 
LANUS cum Carjug: Das « ac liberis Roman vente Ea multituds, vie muta'a, 
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it could continue for fo long a tract of time; even 
though it did not ſpread itfelf, nor draw any of the other 
tribes into a ſhare of the quarrel. If mankind had not 
a ſtrong propenſity to ſuch diviſions, the indifference of 

the reſt of the community muſt have ſuppreſſed this 
fooliſh animoſity, that had not any aliment of new bene- 
fits and injuries, of general ſympathy and antipathy, 
which never fail to take place, when the whole tate is 
rent into two equal factions. 

Nothing is more uſual than to ſee parties, which have 
begun upon a real difference, continue even after that 
difference is loſt, When men are once inliſted on oppo- 
ſite ſides, they contract an affection to the perſons with 
whom they are united, and an animoſity againſt their 
antagoniſts: And theſe paſſions they often tranſmit to 
their poſterity. The real difference between GuELF 
and GHIBBELLINE was long loſt in Ir AL v, before theſe 
factions were extinguiſhed. The Gurs adhered to 
the pope, tne Gr1BBELLINEsS to the emperor ; and yet 
the family of SFORZA, who were in alliance with the 


| emperor, though they were GuELFs, being expel] 1 


Mir aw by the king + of France, aſſiſted by Jacomo 
 TrIvuLz1o and the GHIBBELLINES, the pope concurred | 


with the latter, and they formed ow with the pope 
againſt the emperor. 


E ſpecie reorum eribus circuit, genibus ſe omnium advelvens. Plus itaque miſe- 
ricordia ad pane weniam impetrandam, quam cauſa ad crimen purgandum valuit, 
Tribus omnes prater POLL 1 AM, antiquarunt legem. Pot T1 ſententia fuit, 
puberes ver beratos necari, lib eros conjugeſſue ſub corona lege belli venire: Me- 
moriamgue ejus ire TUSCULANYS in pence tam abrocis auffores manſiſe ad 
Patris ætatem conflat ; nec quem uam fere ex POLLIA tribu candidatum Payi- 
RAM ferre ſolitam, T. LIVIIt, lib 8. The CAsTTIIANI and NIicot Tor: 
are two mobbiſh factions in Vzxice, who frequently 11 3 and then 
by aſide their _m__— preſently, 
T Law 15 XII. 
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The civil wars which aroſe ſome few years ago in Mo- 
' Rocco, between the blacks and whites, merely on account 
of their complexion, are founded on a pleaſant difference, 
We laugh at them; but I believe, were things rightly 
examined, we afford much more occaſion of ridicule to 
the Moors. For, what are all the wars of religion, 
which have prevailed in this polite and knowing part of 
the world? They are certainly more abſurd than the 
Mook1sn civil wars. The difference of complexion is 
a ſenſible and a real difference: But the controverſy 
about an article of faith, which is utterly abſurd and 
_ unintelligible, is not a difference in ſentiment, but in a 
few phraſes and expreſſions, which one party accepts of, 


without underſtanding hoe ; z and the other refuſes | in the 
ſame manner. A 


Real faftions may be divided into thoſe from 3 | 
from principle, and from affe&ion. Of all factions, the 
firſt are the moſt reaſonable, and the moſt excuſable. 
Where two orders of men, ſuch as the nobles and people, 
have a diſtinct authority in a government, not very accu- 
rately balanced and modelled, they naturally follow a 
diſtinct intereſt; nor can we reaſonably expect a different 
conduct, conſidering that degree of ſelfiſhneſs implanted 
in human nature. It requires great ſkill in a legiſlator to 
prevent ſuch parties; and many philoſophers are of opi- | 
nion, that this ſecret, like the grand elixir, or perpetual 
mation, may amuſe men in theory, but can never poſſibly 

be reduced to practice. In deſpotic governments, indeed, 
factions often do not appear ; but they are not the leſs 
real; or rather, they are more real and more pernicious, 
upon that very account. The diſtin orders of men, 
5 nobles and people, ſoldiers and merchants, have all a 
diſtinct intereſt; dut the more powerful oppreſſes the 
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weaker with impunity, and without reſiſtance ;z which 
begets a ſeeming tranquillity in ſuch governments. 
There has been an attempt in EXGLAND to divide the 
landed and trading part of the nation; but without ſuc- 
ceſs. The intercſts of theſe two bodies are not really 
diſtin, and never will be ſo, till our public debts encreaſe 
to ſuch a degree, as to become altogether oppreſſive and 
intolerable, | | 
Parties from principle, eſpecially abſtract ſpeculative 
principle, ate known only to modern times, and are, 
perhaps, the moſt extraordinary and unaccountable phe- 
romenon, that has yet appeared in human affairs. Where 
different principles beget a contrariety of conduct, which 
is the caſe with all different political principles, the mat- 
ter may be more eaſily explained. A man, who eſteems 
the true right of government to lie in one man, or one 
family, cannot eaſily agree with his fellow citizen, who 
thinks that another man or family is poſſeſſed of this 
right. Each naturally wiſhes that right may take place, 
according to his own notions of it. But where the dif- 
ference of principle is attended with ro contrariety of 
action, but every one may follow his own way, without 
_ interfering with his neighbour, as happens in all reli- 
gious controverſies ; what madneſs, what ny. can beget 
ſuch unhappy and ſuch fatal diviſions? 


Tuo men, travelling on the highway, the one yy the 
other welt, can eaſily paſs each other, if the way be broad 
enough: But two men, reaſoning upon oppoſite prin- 
ciples of religion, cannot ſo eaſily paſs, without ſhocking ; 
though one ſhould think, that the way were alſo, in that 
| cafe, ſufficiently broad, and that each might proceed, 
without interruption, in his own courſe. But ſuch is the 

nature of the human mind, that it always lays hold on 
erery mi ind that approaches it; and as it is wonderfully | 


fortifed 
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fortified by an unanimity of ſentiments, ſo is it ſhocked 
and diſturbed by any contrariety. Hence the eagerneſs, 
which moſt people diſcover in a diſpute; and hence 
their impatience of oppoſition, even in the moſt ſpecu- 
lative and indifferent opinions. | 


This principle, however frivolous it may appear, 
ſeems to have been the orig in of all religious wars and 
diviſions. But as this principle is univerſal in human 

nature, its effects would not have been confined to one 
age, and to one ſe of religion, did it not there concur 
with other more accidental cauſes, which raife it to ſuch 
a height, as to produce the greateſt miſery and devaſta- 
tion. Moſt religions of the ancient world aroſe in the 
unknown ages of government, when men were as yet 
barbarous and uninſtructed, and the prince, as well as 
| peaſant, was diſpoſed to receive, with implicit faith, 
every pious tale or fiction, which was offered him. The 
magiſtrate embraced the religion of the people, and 
entering cordially into the care of ſacred matters, natu- 
rally acquired an authority in them, and united the 
eccleſiaſtical with the civil power. But the Chrijlian 
religion ariſing, while principles directly oppoſite to it 
1 5 were firmly eſtabliſned in the polite part of the world, 
wo deſpiſed the nation that firſt broached this novelty; 
no wonder, that, in ſuch circumſtances, it was but little 
countenanced by the civil magiſtrate, and that the prieſt- 
hood was allowed to engroſs all the authority in the new 
: ſect. So bad a uſe did they make of this power, even in 
thoſe early times, that the primitive perſecutions may, 
perhaps, in pari*, be aſcried to the violence inſtilled by 
them into their followers. And the fame principles of 
prieſtly government continuing, after Chriſtianity became 5 


* See NOTE HC. 5 
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the eſtabliſhed religion, they have engendered a ſpirit of 
perſecution, which has ever fince been the poiſon of hu- 
man ſociety, and the ſource of the moſt inveterate factions 
in every government. Such diviſions, therefore, on the 
part of the people, may juſtly be eſteemed factions of 
principle; but, on the part of the prieſts, who are the 
prime movers, they are really factions of intereſt. 


There is another cauſe (beſide the authority of the 
prieſts, and the ſeparation of the eccleſiaſtical and civil | 


the ſcene of religious wars and diviſions. Religions, that 
ariſe in ages totally ignorant and barbarous, conſiſt 
moſtly of traditional tales and fictions, which may be 
different in every ſect, without being contrary to each 
other; and even when they are contrary, every one ad- 
heres to the tradition of his own ſe, without much rea- 


ſoning or diſputation. But as philoſophy was widely 
| ſpread over the world, at the time when Chriſtianity 
| aroſe, the teachers of the new ſect were obliged to form 


a ſyſtem of ſpeculative opinions; to divide, with ſome 


confute, and defend with all the ſubtilty of argument and 
| ſcience. Hence naturally aroſe keenneſs in diſpute, 


when the Chriſtian religion came to be ſplit into new 
diviſions and hereſies: And this keenneſs aſſiſted the 
priefts in their policy, of begetting a mutual hatred and 


antipathy among their deluded followers. Sects of phi- 


loſophy, in the ancient world, were more zealous than 


parties of religion; but in modern times, parties of reli- 
gion are more furious and enraged than the moſt cruel 


factions that ever aroſe from intereſt and ambition. 4 SAY 
I have mentioned parties from affe&ion as a kind of : 


"road parties, beſide thoſe from intereſt and principle. By 
parties from den, 1 nnn, thoſe which are 


7 . founded | 
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founded on the different attachments of men towards par- 
ticular families and perſons, whom they defire to rule 
over them. Theſe factions are often very violent; though, 
I muſt own, it may ſeem unaccountable, that men ſhould 
attach themſelves fo ſtrongly to perſons, with whom they 
are no wiſe acquainted, whom perhaps they never ſaw, 
and from whom they never received, nor can ever hope 
for any favour. Yet this we often find to be the caſe, 
and even with men, who, on other occaſions, diſcover no 
great generoſity of ſpirit, nor are found to be eaſily tranſ- 
ported by friendſhip beyond their own intereſt, We are 
apt to think the relation between us and our ſovereign 
very cloſe and intimate. The ſplendor of majeſty and 
power beſtows an importance on the fortunes even of a 

_ fingle perſon. And when a man's good - nature does not 
give him this imaginary intereſt, his ill-nature will, from 


ſpite and oppoſition to perſons whoſe ſentiments are diffe- 


rent from his Own. 
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ESS AY VAL. 
Of the Pax rIESs of GREAT BRITAIN. 


. ERE the BaiTisH government propoſed as a 
| ſubject of ſpeculation, one would immediately 

| perceive in it a ſource of diviſion and party, which it 
would be almoſt impoſlible for it, under any adminiſtra- 
tion, to avoid. The juft balance between the republican 
and monarchical part of our conſtitution is really, in 
itſelf, ſo extremely delicate and uncertain, that, when 
joined to men's paſſions and prejudices, it is impoſſible 
but different opinions muſt ariſe concerning it, even 
among perſons of the beſt underſtanding. Thoſe of 
mild tempers, who love peace and order, and deteſt ſedi- 
tion and civil wars, will always entertain more favourable 
| ſentiments of monarchy, than men of bold and generous 
ſpirits, who are paſſionate lovers of liberty, and think no 
evil comparable to ſubjection and ſlavery, And though 
all reaſonable men agree in general to preſerve our mixed 
government; yet, when they come to particulars, ſome | 


will incline to truſt larger powers to the crown, to beſtow 


on it more influence, and to guard againſt its encroach- 
ments With leſs caution, than others who are terrified at 


the moſt diſtant approaches of tyranny and deſpotic 


power. Thus are there parties of PRINCIPLE involved ia 
the very nature of our conſtitution, which may properly 
enough be denominated thoſe of CourT and COUNTRY. 
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The ſtrength and violence of each of theſe parties will 
much depend upon the particular adminiſtration. An 
adminiftration may be ſo bad, as to throw a great ma- 
jority into the oppoſition ; as à good adminiſtration will 
reconcile to the court many of the moſt paſſionate lovers of 
liberty. But however the nation may fluctuate between 
them, the parties themſelves will always ſubſiſt, ſo * 
as we are governed by a limited monarchy. 
; But, beſides this difference of Principle, thoſe parties 
are very much fomented by a difference of InTEREsT, 
without which they could ſcarcely ever be dangerous or 
violent. The crown will naturally beſtow all truſt and 
power upon thoſe, whoſe principles, real or pretended, 
are moſt favourable to monarchical government ; and 
| this temptation will naturally engage them to go greater 
lengths than their principles would otherwiſe carry them. 
Their antagoniſts, who are diſappointed in their ambi- 
tious aims, throw themſelves into the party whoſe ſenti- 
ments incline them to be moſt jealous of royal power, 
and naturally carry thoſe ſentiments to a greater height 
than ſound politics will juſtify. Thus, Court and Country, 
which are the genuine offspring of the BxIrIs H govern- 
ment, are a kind of mixed parties, and are influenced 
| both by principle and by intereſt. The heads of the 
factions are commonly moſt governed by the latter mo- 
tive; z the inferior members of them by the former. 


As to eccleſiaſtical parties ; ; we may obſerve, that, in 
all ages of the world, priefts have been enemies to liberty 3 
and it is certain, that this ſteady conduct of theirs muſt 
have been founded on fixed reaſons of intereſt and ambi- 
Liberty of thinking, and of expreſſing our 
| 3 is always fatal to pri: ſtly power, and to thoſe 
pious frauds, on which it is commonly founded; and, by 
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an infallible connexion, which prevails among all kinds 
of liberty, this privilege can never be enjoyed, at leaſt, 
has never yet been enjoyed, but in a free government. 
Hence it muſt happen, in ſuch a conſtitution as that of 
Br1TAIN, that the eftabliſhed clergy, while things are 
in their natural fituation, will always be of the Comri- 
party; as, on the contrary, diſſenters of all kinds will be 
of the Country- party; fince they can never hope for that 
toleration, which they fland in need of, but by means of 
our free government. All princes, that have aimed at 
deſpotic power, have known of what importance it was 
to gain the eſtabliſhed clergy: As the clergy, on their 
fide, have ſhewn a great facility in entering into the 
views of fuch princess. GusTavus Vaza was, per- 
haps, the only ambitious monarch, that ever depreſſed 
the church, at the ſame time that he diſcouraged liberty. 
But the exorbitant power of the biſhops in WE DEN, who, 
at that time, overtopped the crown itſelf, together with 
their attachment to a foreign family, was the reaſon of 
his embracing ſuch an unuſual ſyſtem of politics. 


This obſervation, concerning the propenſity of prieſts 
to the government of a ſingle perſon, is not true with 
: regard to one ſect only. The Preſbyterian and Calviniſtie 
clergy in HoLLAND were profeſſed friends to the family 
of ORANGE; as the 'Arminians, who were eſteemed 
| heretics, were of the LouvesTEin faction, and zealous | 
for liberty. But if a prince has the choice of both, it is 
eaſy to ſee, that he will prefer the epiſcopal to the preſby- 
f terian form of both becauſe * the greater 
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* Jodzi fibi 150 reges a qui mobilitate vulgi a fm | 
per arma dominatione ; fugas civium, urbium everſiones, fratrum, conj ogum, 

parentum neces, aliaque ſolita regibus auſi, ſuperſtitionem fovebant; quia 
* — 2 — W aſſumebatur. Tacx. bift. lib, = 


affinity 
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affinity between monarchy and epiſcopacy, and becauſe of 
the facility, which a prince finds, in ſuch a govern- 
ment, of ruling the clergy, by means of their eccleſiaſti- 
cal ſuperiors. | 
If we conſider the firſt riſe of parties in ENGLAND, 
during the great rebellion, we ſhall find, that it was con- 
formable to this general theory, and that the ſpecies of 
government gave birth to them, by a regular and infal- 
lible operation. The ExOLIsE conſtitution, before that 
time, had lain in a kind of confuſion; yet fo, as that the 
ſubjects poſſeſſed many noble privileges, which, though 


not exactly bounded and ſecured by law, were univer- 


fally deemed, from long poſſeſſion, to belong to them as 
their birth- right. An ambitious, or rather a miſguided, 
prince aroſe, who deemed all theſe privileges to be con- 
ceſſions of his predeceſſors, revokeable at pleaſure; and, in 
proſecution of this principle, he openly acted in violation 
of liberty, during the courſe of ſeveral years. Ne- 
ceſſity, at laſt, conſtrained him to call a parliament: The 
ſpirit of liberty aroſe and ſpread itſelf: The prince, being 
without any ſupport, was obliged to grant every thing 


required of him: And his enemies, jealous and impla- 


cable, fet no bounds to their pretenſions. Here then 
| began thoſe conteſts, in which it was no wonder, that 
men of that age were divided into different parties; fince, 
even at this day, the impartial are at a loſs to decide 
concerning the juſtice of the quarrel. The pretenſions 
of the parliament, if yielded to, broke the balance of the 
conſtitution, by rendering the government almoſt entirely 


republican. If not yielded to, the nation was, perhaps, 


ſtill in danger of abſolute power, from the ſettled prin- 
ciples and inveterate habits of the king, which had plain. 


4 y appeared in every conceſſion that he had been con 


+ Populi imperium juxta Kdertatem : paccorum Sinks regiz Ubi 5 


| propeior el. TACIT. lib. vi. ES PE 
| 6 3 ſtrained 
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ſtrained to make to his people. In this queſtion, fo deli. 
cate and uncertain, men naturally fell to the fide which 
was moſt conformable to their uſual principles; and the 
more paſſionate favourers of monarchy declared for the 
king, as the zealous friends of liberty fided with the 
parliament. The hopes of ſucceſs being nearly equal 
on both ſides, intereſt had no general influence in this 
conteſt: So that RounD-HEAD and CavaLitr were 
merely parties of principle; neither of which diſowned 
either monarchy or liberty; but the former party inclined 
moſt to the republican part of our government, the latter 
to the monarchical. In this reſpect, they may be conſidered 
as court and country-party, enflamed into a civil war, by 
an unhappy concurrence of circumſtances, and by the 
turbulent ſpirit of the age. The commonwealth's men, 
and the partizans of abſolute power, lay concealed in 
both parties, and formed but an inconſiderable part of 
The clergy had concurred with the king's arbitrary 
deſigns ; and, in return, were allowed to perſecute their 
adverſaries, whom they called heretics and ſchiſmatics, 
The eſtabliſhed clergy were epiſcopal; the non-con- 
formiſts preſbyterian: So that all things concurred to 
throw the former, without reſerve, into the king s party; 
and the latter i into that of the parliament. 


Every one knows the event of this quarrel; fatal to 
the king firſt, to the parliament afterwards, After many 
confuſions and revolutions, the royal family was at laft 
reſtored, and the ancient government re-eſtabliſhed. 
 CnarLEs II. was not made wiſer by the example of his 
father; but proſecuted the ſame meaſures, though at 

firſt, with more ſecrecy and caution. New parties aroſe, | 

under the appellation of hig and Tory, which have con- 
| inued « ever fince to confound and diſtract our govern- 


ment. 
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ment. To determine the nature of theſe parties is, per- 
haps, one of the moſt difficult problems, that can be met 
with, and is a proof that hiſtory may contain queſtions, 
as uncertain as any to be found in the moſt abſtract 
ſciences. We have ſeen the conduct of the two parties, 


during the courſe of ſeventy years, in a vaſt variety of 


circumſtances, poſſeſſed of power, and deprived of it, 
during peace, and during war: Perſons, who profeſs 


themſelves of one fide or other, we meet with every hour, 
in company, in our pleaſures, in our ſerious occupa- 
tions: We ourſelves are conſtrained, in a manner, to 


take party; and living in a country of the higheſt liberty, 
every one may openly declare all his ſentiments and 
opinions: Yet are we at a loſs to tell the nature, preten- 


| Gons, and ** of the different factions. 


When we compare the parties of WRHIG and Toxy, 
with thoſe of RounD-HEAD and CAvAIIER, the moſt 


obvious difference, that appears between them, conſiſts in 
| the principles of paſſive obedience, and indefegſible right, 


which were but little heard of among the Cavaziers, but 


| became the univerſal doctrine, and were eſteemed the 
true Characteriſtic of a Tory. Were theſe principles 


puſhed into their moſt obvious conſequences, they imply 


a formal renunciation of all our liberties, and an avowal 


of abſolute monarchy ; ſince nothing can be a greater 
abſurdity than a limited power, which muſt not be re- 


ſiſted, even when it exceeds its limitations. But as the 
moſt rational principles are often but a weak counter- 


poiſe to paſſion ; it is no wonder that theſe abſurd prin- 
ciples were found too weak for that effect. The To- 


s, as men, were enemies to oppreſſion; and aiſo as 


E&NGLiISHMEN, they were enemies to arbitrary power. | 
geit zeal ior liberty, was, perhaps, leſs fervent than 
at of their antagoniſts ; but was ſufficient to make 
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them forget all their general principles, when they ſaw 
themſelves openly threatened with a ſubverſion of the 
ancient government. From theſe ſentiments aroſe the 
revolution ; an event of mighty conſequence, and the 
firmeſt foundation of BRITISH liberty. The conduct 
of the Torts, during that event, and after it, will 

afford us a true inſight into the nature of that party. 


In the ff place, they appear to have had the ge - 
nuine ſentiments of Britons in their affection for li- 
berty, and in theic determined reſolution not to ſacrifice 
it to any abſtract principle whatſocver, or to any ima- 
ginary rights of princes. This part of their character 

might juſtly have been doubted of before the revolution, from 
the obvious tendency of their avowed principles, and 
from their compliances with a court, which ſeemed to 
make little ſecret of its arbitrary deſigns. The revolution = 
ſhewed them to have been, in this reſpect, nothing, but | 

a genuine court- party, ſuch as might be expected in a 
BRirIsH government: That is, Lovers of liberty, but 
greater lovers of monarcbhy. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, 
that they carried their monarchical principles farther, 
even in practice, but more ſo in theory, than was, in any | 
degree, conſiſtent with a limited government. 


Hlecondly, Neither their principles nor affections con - 
curred, entirely or heartily, with the ſettlement made at 
the revolution, or with that which has ſince taken place. 
This part of their character may ſeem oppolite to the 
| former; fince any other ſettlement, in thoſe circum- 


ſtances of the nation, muſt probably have been dange- 


rous, if not fatal to liberty. But the heart of man is 


made to reconcile contradictions ; and this contradiction - 


is not greater than that between paſſive obedience, and the 
. n at ho revolution. A Tory, there- 
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fore, ſince the revolution, may be defined in a few words, 
to be a lover of monarchy, though without abandoning liberty; 
and a partizan of the family of STUART. As a WRHIG 
may be defincd to be @ lover of liberty though without 
renouncing monarchy ; and a friend to the 3 in the 
PROTESTANT {ine. 


Theſe different views, with * to the a 
of the crown, were accidental, but natural additions 
to the principles of the court and country parties, which 
are the genuine diviſions in the BrIiTisH government. 
A paſſionate lover of monarchy is apt to be diſpleaſed at 
any change of the ſucceſſion ; as favouring too much of 
a commonwealth: A paſſionate lover of liberty is apt to 
think that every part of the government ought to be 
| ſubordinate to the intereſts of liberty. x 


Some, who will not venture to aſſert, that the * | 
difference between WBI and Tory was loſt at the 
revolution, ſeem inclined to think, that the difference is 
now aboliſhed, and that affairs are fo far returned to their 
natural ſtate, that there are at preſent no other parties 
among us but court and country; that is, men, who, by 
Intereſt or principle, are attached either to monarchy or 

liberty. The Toki Es have been fo long obliged to 


talk in the republican ſtile, that they ſeem to have 5 


made converts of themſelves by their hypocriſy, and to 

have embraced the ſentiments, as well as language of 
| their adverſaries. There are, however, very conſider- 
able remains of that party in ENGLAND, with all their 
old prejudices; and a proof that court and country are 
not our only parties, is, that almoſt all the diſſenters 
| fide with the court, and the lower clergy, at yuh of 
the e church of Ex6GLAND, with the oppoſition, 
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may convince us, that ſome biaſs ſtil] hangs upon our con- 
ſtitution, ſome extrinſic weight, which turns it from its 
natural courſe, and cauſes a confuſion in our parties“. 


® Some of the opinions delivered in theſe Eſſays, with regard to the 
public tranſactions in the laſt century, the Author, on more accurate exa - 
mination, found reaſon to retract in his Hiſtory of GazxaT BaiTAin. And 
as he would not enſlave himſelf to the ſyſtems of either party, neither would 
he fetter his judgment by his own preconceived opinions and principles; 
nor is he aſhamed to acknowledge his miſtakes. Theſe miſtakes were 
indeed, at that time, almoſt univerſal in this kingdom. 
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Of SuPzrsTITION and ENTHUSIASM, 


0 * AT the corruption of the beft things produces the vort, 

is grown into a maxim, and is commonly proved, 
among other inſtances, by the pernicious effects of ſu- 
perſtition and enthuſiaſm, the corruptions of true reli- - 
gion. 


| Theſe two ſpecies of falſe religion, though both per- 
nicious, are yet of a very different, and even of a con- 
trary nature. The mind of man is ſubje& to certain 
unaccountable terrors and apprehenſions, proceeding 
either from the unhappy ſituation of private or public 
affairs, from ill health, from a gloomy and melancholy 
diſpoſition, or from the concurrence of all theſe circum- 
ſtances. In ſuch a ſtate of mind, infinite unknown evils 


are dreaded from unknown agents; and where real 


objects of terror are wanting, the ſoul, active to its 
_ own prejudice, and foſtering its predominant inclination, 
finds imaginary ones, to whoſe power and malevolence it 
ſets no limits. As theſe enemies are entirely inviſible 

and unknown, the methods taken to appeaſe them are 
EE _ 
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equally unaccountable, and conſiſt in ceremonies, ob- 
ſervances, mortifications, ſacrifices, preſents, or in any 
practice, however abſurd or frivolous, which either folly 
or knavery recommends to a blind and terrified credulity. 
Weakneſs, fear, melancholy, together with ignorance, 
are, therefore, the true ſources of SUPERSTITION. 


But the mind of man is alſo ſubject to an unaccountable 
elevation and preſumption, ariſing from proſperous 
ſucceſs, from luxuriant health, from ſtrong ſpirits, or 
from a bold and confident diſpoſition. In ſuch a ſtate 
of mind, the imagination ſwells with great, but confuſed 
conceptions, to which no ſublunary beauties or enjoy- 
meats can correſpond. Every thing mortal and periſhable 
vaniſhes as unworthy of attention. And a full range is 


| given to the fancy in the inviſible regions or world of 


| ſpirits, where the ſoul is at liberty to indulge itſelf in 
every imagination, which may beſt ſuit its preſent taſte 
and diſpoſition, Hence ariſe raptures, tranſports, and 
| ſurpriſing flights of fancy; and confidence and preſump- 

tion ſtill encreaſing, theſe raptures, being altogether 


unaccountable, and ſeeming quite beyond the reach of 1 


our ordinary faculties, are attributed to the immediate 
inſpiration of that Divine Being, who is the object of 
devotion. In a little time, the inſpired perſon comes to 
regard himſelf as a diſtinguiſhed favourite of the Divinity; 
and when this frenzy once takes place, which is the ſum- 
mit of enthuſiaſm, every whimſy is conſecrated : Human 
reaſon, and even morality are rejected as fallacious 
guides: And the fanatic madman delivers himſelf over, 
blindly, and without reſerve, to the ſuppoſed illapſes of 

the ſpirit, and to inſpiration from above, Hope, pride, 
preſumption, a warm imagination, together with ig- 
|  Norance, are, therefore, the true ſources of ENTHU- 


| SIASM, | 


Theſe : 
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' Theſe two ſpecies of falſe religion might afford occa- 
ſion to many ſpeculations; but I ſhall confine myſelf, 
at preſent, to a few reflections concerning their different 
influence on government and ſociety, 


My ßrſt reflection is, That ſuperflition is Avi to 
prie/tly power, and enthuſiaſm not leſs or rather more contrary 
to it, than found reaſon and philoſophy. As ſuperſtition is 
founded on fear, ſorrow, and a depreſſion of ſpirits, it 
repreſents the man to himſelf in ſuch deſpicable colours, 
that he appears unworthy, in his own eyes, of approach- 
ing the divine preſence, and naturally has recourſe to 
any other perſon, whoſe ſanctity of life, or, perhaps, 
impudence and cunning, have made him be ſuppoſed 
more favoured by the Divinity. To him the ſuperſti- 
tious entruſt their devotions: To his care they recom- 
mend their prayers, petitions, and ſacrifices : And by his 
means, they hope to render their addreſſes acceptable to 
their incenſed Deity. Hence the origin of PriesTs, 

who may juſtly be regarded as an invention of a timorous 
and abject ſuperſtition, which, ever diffident of itſelf, 
dares not offer up its own devotions, but ignorantly 
thinks to recommend itſelf to the Divinity, by the me- 
diation of his ſuppoſed friends and ſervants. As ſuper- 
ſtition is a conſiderable ingredient in almoſt all religions, 
even the moſt fanatical; there being nothing but philo-— 
ſophy able entirely to conquer theſe unaccountable 
terrors; hence it proceeds, that in almoſt every fect of 
religion there are prieſts to be found: But the ſtronger 
mixture there is of ſuperflition, the _ is the autho- 


rity of the * 


On the other hand, it may be Ane that all en- 
thukaſts have been free from the yoke of eccleſiaflics, 
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and have expreſſed great independence in their devotion; 


with a contempt of forms, ceremonies, and traditions. 
The g!aiers are the molt egregious, though, at the ſame 


time, the moſt innocent enthuſiaſts that have yet been 


known; and are, perhaps, the only fect, that have never 
admitted priefts amongſt them. The independents, of all 
the EnGLisn ſCaries, approach neareſt to the guakers 
in fanaticiſm, and in their freedom from prieſtly bondage. 


The profoyterians follow after, at an equal diſtance in 


both particulars. In ſhort, this obſervation is founded 


in experience; and will alſo appear to be founded in 


reaſon, if we confider, that, as enthuſiaſm ariſes from a 
preſumptuous price and confidence, it thinks itſelf ſuffi- 
ciently qualified to approach the Divinity, without any 


human mediator. Its rapturous devotions are fo fervent, 


that it even imagines itſelf a&7ually to approach him by the 
way of contemplation and inward converfe ; which makes 
it neglect all thoſe outward ceremonies and obſervances, 


to which the aſſiſtance of the prieſts appears ſo requiſite 
in the eyes of their ſuperſtitious votaries. The fanatic 


conſecrates himſelf, and beſtows on his own perſon a 


_ ſacred character, much ſuperior to what forms and cere- 


monious inſtitutions can conſer on any other. 


My ſecond reflection with regard to theſe ſpecies of 


falſe religion is, that religions, which partake of enthuſiaſm 
are, on their firſt riſe, more furious and violent than thoſe 


which partake of ſuperſliticn; but in a little time become more 


gentle and moderate. The violence of this ſpecies of 


religion, when excited by novelty, and animated by 


_ oppoſition, appears from numberlels inſtances; of the 


anabaptiſis in GeRMany, the camiſars in France, the 
levellers and other fanatics in ENGLAND, and the cove- 
nanters in SCOTLAND, Enthuſiaſm being founded on 
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ſtrong ſpirits, and a preſumptuous boldneſs of character, 
it naturally begets the moſt extreme reſolutions; eſpe- 
cially after it riſes to that height as to inſpire the deluded 
fanatic with the opinion of divine illuminations, and with 


a contempt for the common rules of reaſon, morality, 
and prudence. 


It is thus enthuſiaſm 8 the moſt cruel diſorders 
in human ſociety ; but its fury is like that of thunder and 
tempeſt, which exhauſt themſelves in a little time, and 
leave the air more calm and ſerene than before. When 
the firſt fire of enthuſiaſm is ſpent, men naturally, in all 
fanatical ſecs, fink into the greateſt remiſſneſs and cool- 
neſs in ſacred matters; there being no body of men 
among them, endowed with ſufficient authority, whoſe 
intereſt is concerned to ſupport the religious ſpirit: No 
rites, no ceremonies, no holy obſervances, which may 
enter into the common train of life, and preſerve the 
ſacred principles from oblivion. Superſtition, on the 
contrary, ſteals in gradually and inſenſibly; renders men 
tame and ſubmiſſive ; is acceptable to the magiſtrate, and 
ſeems inoffenſive to the people: Till at laſt the prieſt, 


having firmly eſtabliſhed his authority, becomes the ty- 


rant and diſturber of human fociety, by his endleſs 
| contentions, perſecutions, and religious wars. How 
| ſmoothly did the RomisH church advance in her acqui- 
ſition of power? But into what diſmal convulſions did 
ſhe throw ali EUROPE, in order to maintain it? On the 
other hand, our ſectaries, who were formerly ſuch dan- 
gerous bigots, are now become very free reaſoners; and 
the guakers ſ-em to approach nearly the only regular body 

of diiſis in the univerſe, the hteratt, or the 3 of 5 
Coxrucius i in 1 CHINA . 5 
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My third obſervation on this head is, that ſuperſtition is 
an enemy to civil liberty, and enthuſiaſim a friend to it. As 
ſuperſtition groans under the dominion of prieſts, and 


enthuſiaſm is deſtructive of all eccleſiaſtical power, this 


ſufficiently accounts for the preſent obſervation. Not to 
mention, that enthuſiaſm, being the infirmity of bold 


and ambitious tempers, is naturally accompanied with a 


ſpirit of liberty; as ſuperſtition, on the contrary, renders 
men tame and abject, and fits them for ſlavery. We 
learn from the EncGLisH hiſtory, that, during the civil 
wars, the independents and deifts, though the moſt oppoſite 
in their religious principles; yet were united in their 
political ones, and were alike paſſionate for a common- 
wealth. And ſince the origin of whig and tory, the 


leaders of the whigs have either been deiſts or profeſt lati- 


tudinarians in their principles; that is, friends to tolera- 


tion, and indifferent to any particular ſect of chriſtians : 


While the ſectaries, who have all a ftrong tincture of 
enthuſiaſm, have always, without exception, concurred 


with that party, in defence of civil liberty. The reſem- 


blance in their ſuperſtitions long united the high- church 


tories, and the Roman cathalics, in ſupport of prerogative 
and kingly power; though experience of the tolerating 


ſpirit of the whigs ſeems of late to hve reconciled the 
catholics to that party. 


The moliniſts and janſenifs f in France 1 a thou- 
ſand unintelligible diſputes, which are not worthy the 


reflection of a man of ſenſe: But what principally diſ- 
tinguiſhes theſe two ſects, and alone merits attention, 


is the different fpirit of their religion. The molini/ts, 


cede by the jeſuits, are great friends to ſuperſtition, 
. rigid obſervers of external forms and ceremonies, and 


g 2 N © devoted 
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devoted to the authority of the prieſts, and to tradition. 
The janſeni/ts are enthuſiaſts, and zealous promoters of 
the paſſionate deyotion, and of the inward life ; little 
influenced by authority; and, in a word, but half 
catholics. The conſequences are exactly conformable 


to the foregoing reaſoning. The jeſuits are the tyrants | 
of the people, and the flaves of the court: And the 


Janſenifis preſerve alive the ſmall ſparks of the love 


of liberty, which are to be found in the Frencau 


nation. 
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ESSAY KX. 


Of the DicNniTyY or Mzanness of Human 
NATURE. 


HERE are certain ſes, which ſecretly form 
g themſelves in the learned world, as well as fac- 
tions in the political; and though ſometimes they come 
not to an open rupture, they give a different turn to the 
ways of thinking of thoſe who have taken part on either 
fide. The moſt remarkable of this kind are the ſects, 
founded on the different ſentiments with regard to the 
dignity of human nature; which is a point that ſeems to 
have divided philoſophers and poets, as well as divines, 
from the beginning of the world to this day. Some exalt 
our ſpecies to the ſkies, and repreſent man as a kind of 
human demigod, who derives his origin from heaven, 

and retains evident marks of his lineage and deſcent. 
Others inſiſt upon the blind ſides of human nature, and 
can diſcover nothing, except vanity, in which man ſur- 


| paſſes the other animals, whom he affects ſo much to 


_ deſpiſe. If an author poſſeſſes the talent of rhetoric and 
declamation, he commonly takes part with the former: 
If his turn lies towards irony and ridicule, he naturally 

throws himſelf 1 into the other extreme. 


Lam 
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I am far from thinking, that all thoſe, who have de- 
preciated our ſpecies, have been enemies to virtue, and 
have expoſed the frailties of their fellow-creatures with 
any bad intention. On the contrary, I am ſenſible that 
a delicate ſenſe of morals, eſpecially when attended with 
a a ſplenetic temper, is apt to give a man a diſguſt of the 
world, and to make him conſider the common courſe of 
human affairs with too much indignation, I muſt, 
| however, be of opinion, that the ſentiments of thoſe, 
who are inclined to think favourably of mankind, are 
more advantageous to virtue, than the contrary prin- 
ciples, which give us a mean opinion of our nature. 
When a man is poſſeſſed of a high notion of his rank and 
character in the creation, he will naturally endeavour to 
act up to it, and will ſcorn to do a baſe or vicious action, 
which might fink him bclow that figure which he makes 
in his own imagination. Accordingly we find, that all 
our polite and faſhionable moraliſts inſiſt upon this topic, 
and endeavour to -— oa Vice as Oy of "_ as 
well as odious in itſelf. 


f We find few difputes, that are not founded on _ 
- ambiguity in the expreſſion; and I am perſuaded, that 
the preſent diſpute, concerning the dignity or Dn 
of human nature, is not more exempt from it than any 

other. It may, therefore, be worth while to confider, 
what is real, and what is only verbal, in this contro- 
That there is a natural difference between merit and 
demerit, virtue and vice, wiſdom and folly, no rea- 
ſonable man will deny: Yet is it evident, that, in affix- 
ing the term, which denotes either our approbation or 


blame, we are commonly more influenced by compariſon 


than by any fixed unalterable ſtandard in the nature 5 
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things. In like manner, quantity, and extenſion, and 
bulk, are by every one acknowledged to be real things: 
But when we call any animal great or little, we always 
form a ſecret compariſon between that animal and others 
of the ſame ſpecies; and it is that compariſon which re- 
gulates our judgment concerning its greatneſs, A dog 
and a horſe may be of the very ſame ſize, while the one 
is admired for the greatneſs of its bulk, and the other 
for the ſmallneſs. When I am preſent, therefore, at 


any diſpute, I always conſider with myſelf, whether it 


be a queſtion of compariſon or not that is the ſubject of 
the controverſy; and if it be, whether the diſputants 
compare the ſame objects together, or talk of things — 
are widely different. 


In forming our notions of human nature, we are apt 
to make a compariſon between men and animals, the 
only creatures endowed with thought that fall under our 
| ſenſes, Certainly this compariſon is favourable to man- 
kind. On the one hand, we ſee a creature, whoſe 
thoughts are not limited by any narrow bounds, either 
of place or time; who carries his reſearches into the moſt 
_ diſtant regions of this globe, and beyond this globe, to 
the planets and heavenly bodies; looks backward to 
conſider the firſt origin, at leaft, the hiſtory of human 
race; caſts his eye forward to ſee the influence of his 
actions upon poſterity, and the judgments which will 
de formed of his character a thouſand years hence; a 
creature, who traces cauſes and effects to a great 
length and intricacy; extracts general principles from 
particular appearances; improves upon his diſcoveries; 
corrects his miſtakes; and makes his very errors pro- 
fitable, On the other hand, we are preſented with a 
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_ creature the very reverſe of this; limited in its obſerva- 


tions and reaſonings to a few ſenſible objects which ſur - 
round it; without curioſity, without foreſight; blindly 
conducted by inſtinct, and attaining, in a ſhort time, 
its utmoſt perfection, beyond which it is never able to 
advance a ſingle ſtep. What a wide difference is there 


between theſe creatures! And how. exalted a notion 


muſt we entertain of the farmer, in compariſon of the 
latter! . 


There are two means commonly employed to deſtroy = 


this concluſion : Frrft, By making an unfair repreſenta- 
tion of the caſe, and inſiſting only upon the weakneſſes 


of human nature.” And ſecondly, By forming a new and 
ſecret compariſon between man and beings of the moſt 


perſect wiſdom. Among the other excellencies of man, 


this is one, that he can form an idea of perfections much 


beyond what he has experience of in himſelf; and is not 


limited in his conception of wiſdom and virtue. He can 
eaſily exalt his notions and conceive a degree of know- 
ledge, which, when compared to his own, will make 


the latter appear very contemptible, and will cauſe the 


difference between that and the ſagacity of animals, in a 
manner, to diſappear and vaniſh, Now this being a 


point, in which all the world is agreed, that human 
_ underſtanding falls infinitely ſhort of perfect wiſdom; it 


is proper we ſhould know when this compariſon takes 


place, that we may not diſpute where there is no real 
difference in our ſentiments. Man falls much more 
| ſhort of perfect wiſdom, and even of his own ideas of 
perfect wiſdom, than animals do of man; yet the latter 


difference is ſo conſiderable, that nothing but a compa- 


riſon with the former, can make it appear of little mo- 


© 4 
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It is alſo uſual to compare one man with another ; and 
finding very few whom we can call wiſe or virtuous, we 
are apt to entertain a contemptible notion of our ſpecies 
in general. That we may be ſenſible of the fallacy of 
this way of reaſoning, we may obſerve, that the honour- 
able appellations of wiſe and virtuous, are not annexed to 
any particular degree of thoſe qualities of wiſdom and 
virtue; but ariſe altogether from the compariſon we make 
between one man and another. When we find a man, who 
arrives at ſuch a pitch of wiſdom as is very uncommon, 
ve pronounce him a wiſe man: So that to ſay, there are 
few wiſe men in the world, is really to ſay nothing; 
fince it is only by their ſcarcity, that they merit that 
appellation. Were the loweſt of our ſpecies as wiſe as 
TULLy, or lord Bacon, we ſhould ſtill have reaſon to ſay, 
that there are few wiſe men. For in that cafe we ſhould 
exalt our notions of wiſdom, and ſhould not pay a ſingu- 
Jar honour toany one, who was not ſingularly diſtinguiſhed 
by his talents. In like manner, I have heard it obſerved 
by thoughtleſs people, that there are few women poſ- 
ſeſſed of beauty. in compariſon of thoſe who want it; 
not conſidering, that we beſtow the epithet of beautiful 
only on ſuch as poſſeſs a degree of beauty, that is com- 

mon to them with a few. The ſame degree of beauty 
in a woman is called deformity, which is treated as real 
beauty in one of our ſex. | 


| Asitis uſual, in forming a notion of our ſpecies, to 
compare it with the other ſpecies above or below it, or to 
compare the individuals of the ſpecies among themſelves ; 


ſo we often compare together the different motives or 


: actuating principles of human nature, in order to regu- 
; late our judgment concerning it. And, indeed, this is 
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the only kind of compariſon, which is worth our atten- 
tion, or decides any thing in the preſent queſtion. Were 
our ſelfiſh and vicious principles ſo much predominant 
above our ſocial and virtuous, as is aſſerted by ſome phi- 
loſophers, we ought undoubtedly to entertain a contemp- 
tible notion of human nature. 


There is much of a diſpute of words in all this contro- 
verſy. When a man denies the fincerity of all public 
ſpirit or affection to a country and community, I am at 
a loſs what to think of him. Perhaps he never felt this 
paſſion in ſo clear and diſtin a manner as to remove all 
his doubts concerning its force and reality. But when 
he proceeds afterwards to reject all private friendſhip, if 
no intereſt or ſelf-love intermixes itſelf; I am then con- 
fident that he abuſes terms, and confounds the ideas of 
things; ſince it is impoſlible for any one to be ſo ſelfiſh, 

or rather ſo ſtupid, as to make no difference between 

one man and another, and give no preference to qualities, 
which engage his approbation and eſteem. Is he alſo, 

 fay I, as inſenſible to anger as he pretends to be to friend- 
ſhip? And does injury and wrong no more affect him 
than kindneſs or benefits? Impoſſible: He does not know 
bimſelf: He has forgot the movements of his heart; or 
rather he makes uſe of a different language from the reſt 
of his countrymen, and calls not things by their proper 
names. What ſay you of natural affection? (I ſubjoin) 
Is that alſo a ſpecies of ſelf-love? Yes: All is ſelf-love. 
Your children are loved only becauſe they are yours : 
Your friend for a like reaſon: And your country en- 
gages you only ſo far as it has a connexion with your- 
5 fl if: Were the idea of ſelf removed, nothing would 
affect you: You would be altogether unactive and inſen- 


: : Or, if you ever gave yourſelf any movement, it 
would 
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would only be from vanity, and a defire of fame and 
reputation to this ſame ſelf. I am willing, reply I, to 
receive your interpretation of human actions, provided 
you admit the facts. That fpecies of ſelt-love, which 
diſplays itſelf - in kindneſs to athers, you mult allow to 
have great influence over human actions, and even 

greater, on many occaſions, than that which remains in 
its original ſhape and form. For how tew are there, 
who having a family, children, and relations, do not 
ſpend more on the maintenance and education of theſe 
than on their own pleaſures? This, indeed, you juſtly 
obſerve, © may proceed from their ſelf love, ſince the 
proſperity of their family and friends 1s one, or the chief 
of their pleaſures, as well as their chief honour. Be 
you alſo one of theſe ſelfiſh men, and you are ſure of 
every one's good opinion and good will ; or not to ſhock 
your nice ears with theſe expreſſions, the ſelf- love of 
every one, and mine amongſt the reſt, will then incline 
us to ſerve you, and ſpeak well of you. 

In my opinion, there are two things which hawn led 
aſtray thoſe philoſophers, that have inſiſted ſo much on 
the ſelfiſhneſs of man. In the fir/ place, they found, 

| that every act of virtue or friendſhip was attended with a 
ſecret pleaſure; whence they concluded, that friendſhip 
and virtue could not be diſintereſted. But the fallacy of 
this is obvious. The virtuous ſentiment or paſſion . 
produces the pleaſure, and does not ariſe from it. I feel 
| a pleaſure in doing good to my friend, becauſe | love him; 5 
5 but do not love him for the ſake of that pleaſure. 


In the ſecond place, it has always been found, that the 
virtuous are far from being different to praiſe ; and 
therefore they have been repreſented as a ſer of vain glo- 
. | rious 
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rious men, who had nothing in view but the applauſes 
of others. But this alſo is a fallacy. It is very unjuſt 
in the world, when they find any tincture of vanity in a 

laudable action, to depreciate it upon that account, or 
| aſcribe it entirely to that motive. The caſe is not the 
ſame with vanity, as with other paſſions. Where ava- 
rice or revenge enters into any ſeemingly virtuous action, 
it is difficult for us to determine how far it enters, and 
it is natural to ſuppoſe it the ſole actuating principle. 
But vanity is ſo cloſely allied to virtue, and to love the 
fame of laudable actions approaches ſo near the love of 

laudable actions for their own ſake, that theſe paſſions 

are more capable of mixture, than any other kinds of 
affection; andit is almoſt impoſſible to have the latter 

without ſome degree of the former. Accordingly, we 
find, that this paſſion for glory is always warped and 
varied according to the particular taſte or ſentiment of 
the mind on which it falls, Nero had the ſame vanity 
in driving a chariot, that TRA] Ax had in governing the 
empire with juſtice and ability. To love the glory of 
virtuous deeds is a ſure proof of the love of virtue. 
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ESSAY XI 


Of CIVIL LIBER. 


11H 88 E who employ their pens on political ſubjects, 
= free from party-rage, and party-prejudices, culti- 
vate $Tcience, which, of all others, contributes moſt to 
public utility, and even to the private ſatisfaction of thoſe | 
who addict themſelves to the ſtudy of it. I am apt, 
however, to entertain a ſuſpicion, that the world is ſtill 
too young to fix many general truths in politics, which 
will remain true to the lateſt poſterity. We have nat as 
yet had experience of three thouſand years; fo that not 
| only the art of reaſoning is ſtill defective in this ſcience, 
as in all others, but we even want ſufficient materials 
upon which we can reaſon. It is not fully known, what 
degree of refinement, either in virtue or vice, human 
nature 1s ſuſceptible of; nor what may be expected of 
mankind from any great revolution in their education, 


cuſtoms, or principles. Macnyiaver was certainly a . 


great genius; but having confined his ſtudy to the fu- 
rious and tyrannical governments of ancient times, or 
to the little diſorderly principalities of ITALx, his rea- 
ſonings, eſpecially upon monarchical government, have 
been found extremely defeCtive; and there ſcarcely is 
any maxim in his prince, which ſubſequent experience 
has not entirely refuted. A weak prince, ſays he, is inca= 
pable of receiving good counſel ; for if be conſult with ſeveral, 
he will not be able to choſe _ their different counſels, 4 
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he abandon himſelf to one, that miniſſer may, perhaps, have 
capacity; but he will not Tong be a miniſter: He will be 

ſure to diſpoſſeſs his maſter, and place himſelf and his family 
upon the throne. I mention this, among many inſtances 
of the errors of that politician, proceeding, in a great 
meaſure, from his having lived in too early an age of the 
world, to be a good judge of political truth. Almoſt all 
the princes of EURoPE are at preſent governed by their 
miniſters; and have been fo for near two centuries ; and 
yet no ſuch event has ever happened, or can poſlibly 
happen. SEJANUS might project dethroning the C- 
SARS; but FLEURY, though ever fo vicious, could not, 

while in his ſenſes, entertain the leaſt hopes of __ 


ſeſſing the BOURBONS. 
Trade was never eſteemed an affair of ſtate till the laſt | 


century; and there ſcarcely is any ancient writer on 


politics, who has made mention of it f. Even the Ir A- 
'LIANS have kept a profound ſilence with regard to it, 
though it has now engaged the chief attention, as well 
of miniſters of tate, as of ſpeculative reaſoners. The 
great cpulence, grandeur, and military atchievements of 
the two maritime powers ſeem firſt to have inſtructed 
| mankind in the importance of an extenſive commerce. 
Having, therefore, intended in this eſſay to make a 
full compariſon of civil liberty and abſolute government, 
and to ſhow the great advantages of the former above the 
latter; I began to entertain a ſuſpicion, that no man in 
this age was ſufficiently qualified for ſuch an undertak- 
ing; and that whateyer any one ſhould advance on that 
head would, in all probability, be refuted by further 
experience, and be rejected by poſterity, Such mighty 
N have happened i in human affairs, and fo r 


"Mi Xpnorneg mentions it ; but with 2 doubt if it be of any r 
fo a ſtate, Eides xc} negli of, T6 ToAiy, &c, XEN. Hizno, 
beta excludes i it from Eis imaginary republic, De legibus, lib, iv. 
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events have ariſen contrary to the expeCtation of the 
ancients, that they are ſufficient to beget the ſuſpicion of 
Rill further changes, 


It had been obſerved by the ancients, that all the arts 
- and ſciences aroſe among free nations; and, that the 


PeRSIANS and ECVPTIANs, notwithſtanding their eaſe, 
opulence, and luxury, made but faint efforts towards a 
reliſh in thoſe finer pleaſuies, which were carried to ſuch 


perfection by the GREE²Ks, amidſt continual wars, at- 
tended with poverty, and the greateſt ſimplicity of life 
and manners. It had al ſo been obſerved, that, when the 
Greeks loſt their liberty, though they increaſed 
- mightily in riches, by means of the conqueſts of ALEx- 
AND ER; yet the arts, from that moment, declined 
among them, and have never ſince been able to raiſe 
their head in that climate. Learning was tranſplanted 
to Roms, the only free nation at that time in the uni- 
verſe; and having met with fo favourable a foil, it made 
prodigious ſhoots for above a century ; till the decay of 
liberty produced alſo the decay of letiers, and ſpread a 
total barbariſm over the world. From theſe two expe- 
riments, of which each was double in its kind, and 
ſhewed the fall of learning in ablolute governments, as 
well as its rife in popular ones, LonGinus thought 
himſelf ſufficiently juſtified, in aſſerting, that the arts 
and ſciences could never flouriſh, but in a free govern- 
ment: And in this opinion, he has been followed by 
ſeveral eminent writers + in our own country, who either 


confined their view merely to ancient facts, or entertained 
too great a partiality in favour of that form of govern- 
ment, eſtabliſhed amongſt us. — 


| 1 Mr. Abpisox and Loa SHAFTESBURY. | 
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But what would theſe writers have ſaid, to che in- 
ſtances of modern Roms and of FroxENc E? Of which 
the former carried to perfection all the finer arts of ſculp- 
ture, painting, and muſic, as well as poetry, though it 
groaned under tyranny, and-under the tyranny of prieſts: 
While the Jatter-made its chief pragreſs in the arts and 
ſciences, after it began to loſe its liberty hy the uſurpa- 
tion of the family of Mgpict. ArosTo, Tasso, Ga- 
LILEO, more than RAPHAEL, and NMicnazL ANGELo, 
were not born in republics. And though the LoMBARD 
ſchool was famous as well as the RoMaAn, yet the Vere- 
TIANS haye had the ſmalleſt ſhare in its honours, and 
ſeem rather inferior to the other ITAL1ans, in their 
cenius for the arts and ſciences. Rupexs eſtabliſhed his 


| ſchool at ANTWERP, not at AMSTERDAM : : DRESDEN, 


not n is the centre * politeneſs i in Grx- 


| MANY. 


But the moſt eminent inſtance of the fouriſhing of 


learning in abſolute governments, is that of France, 
| Which ſcarcely ever enjoyed any eſtabliſhed liberty, and 
5 yet has carried the arts and ſciences as near perfection as 


any other nation. The EncLisH are, perhaps, greater 


philoſophers; the ITaitans better painters and muſi- 


cians; the Romans were greater orators : But the 


8 Frencn are the only people, except the GrREEKs, who 
have been at once philoſophers, poets, orators, hiſto- 


rians, painters, arehitecls; ſculptors, and muſicians. 


With regard to the ſtage, they have excelled eyen the 
5 GREEKs, who far excelled the Exor isn, And, in com- 


mon life, they have, in a gteat meaſure, perfected that 


| art, the moſt uſeful and agreeable of any, F * F Var 


„ 


phe art of oy and convefſation. Sy 
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If we conſider the ſtate of the ſciences and polite arts 
in our own country, Hon Act's obſervation, with regard 
to the Romans, may, in a great meaſure, be to 
as BarrTiH | 
ed FAY tamen mum 

Manſerunt, hodieque manent veſtigia ruris. 

The elegance and propriety of ſtyle have been very 
much neglected amon us. We have no dictionary of 
_ our language, ſcarcely a tolerable grammar, The 

firſt polite proſe we have, was writ by a man who is ſtill 
alive s. As to SR; Locke, and even TEMPLE, they 
knew too little of the rules of art to be eſteemed elegant 
writers. The proſe of Bacon, HarRINGToON, and 

Mir ron, is altogether ſtiff and pedantic; z though their 
ſenſe be excellent. Men, in this country, have been 
ſo much occupied in the great diſputes of Religion, Pali- 
| ties, and Philsſaphy, that they had no reliſh for the ſeem- 
ingly minute obſervations of grammar and criticiſm, 

And though this turn of thinking muſt have conſiderably 

improved our ſenſe and our talent of reaſoning; it muſt 

de confeſſed, that, eyen in thoſe ſciences above- men- 
tioned, we have not any ftandard-book, which we can 
tranſmit to poſterity : And the utmoſt we have to boaſt 
of, are 2 few eſſays towards a more juſt philoſophy ; 
which, indeed, promiſe well, but have ts as yet, | 
reached any degree of perfection, 

It has eee eee commerce can 

never flouriſh but in a free government; and this opinion 

ſeems to be founded on a longer and larger experience than 
the foregoing, with regard to the arts and ſciences, If 
we trace commerce in its progreſs through Tyre, 

| ATHENS, SYRACUSE, CARTHAGE, VENICE, FLo- 


© Dr. SwiyT! 3 3 
„ 
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RENCE, Genoa, Ax T WERT, HoLLanD, EncLanp, 
&c. we ſhall always find it to have fixed its ſeat in free 
governments. The three greateſt trading towns now in 
the world, are London, AMSTERDAM, and Ham- 
BURGH; all free cities, and proteſtant cities; that is, 
enjoying a double liberty. It muſt, however, be ob- 
ſerved, that the great jealouſy entertained of late, with 
regard to the commerce of France, ſeems to prove, 
that this maxim is no more certain and infallible than the 
foregoing, and that the ſubjects of an abſolute prince 
may become our  Vivals in commerce, as well as in 
learning. 


Durſt I deliver my opinion in an affair of ſo much 
uncertainty, I would aflert, that, notwithſtanding the 
efforts of the FRENCH, there is ſomething burtful to 
commerce inherent in the very nature of abſolute go- 
vernment, and inſeparable from it: Though the reaſon 
I ſhould affign for this opinion, is ſomewhat different 
from that which is commonly inſiſted on. Private pro- 
perty ſeems to me almoſt as ſecure in a civilized Euro- 
PAN monarchy, as in a republic; nor is danger much 
apprehended in ſuch a government, from the violence of 

the ſovereign ; more than we commonly dread harm from 
thunder, or earthquakes, or any accident the moſt unuſual 
and extraordinary. Avarice, the ſpur of induſtry, is ſo 

obſtinate a paſſion, and works its way through ſo many 
real dangers and difficulties, that it is not likely to be 
ſcared by an imaginary danger, which is ſo ſmall, that 
it ſcarcely admits of calculation. Commerce, therefore, 
in my opinion, is apt to decay in abſolute governments, 
not becauſe it is there leſs ſecure, but becauſe it is leſs 
honourable, A ſubordination of ranks is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the ſupport of monarchy. Birth, titles, and 


place, muſt be honoured above induſtry and riches. 


an 
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And while theſe notions prevail, all the conſiderable 
traders will be tempted to throw up their commerce, in 
order to purchaſe ſome of thoſe 1 to which 
privileges and honours are annexed. 


Since I am upon this head, of the alterations which 
time has produced, or may produce in politics, I muſt 

obſerve, that all kinds of government, free and abſolute, 
ſeem to have undergone, in modern times, a great change 
for the better, with regard both to foreign and domeſtic 
management. The balance of power is a ſecret in poli- 
tics, fully known only to the preſent age; and I muſt 
add, that the internal PoLice of ſtates has alſo received 
great improvements within the laſt century. We are 
informed by SALLUsT, that CATrLinE's army was 
much augmented by the acceſſion of the highwaymen 
about Rox E; though I believe, that all of that profeſſion, 
| who are at preſent diſperſed over EURO E, would nog 


amount to a regiment. In CictRo's pleadings for Mito, 


I find this argument, among others, made uſe of to prove, 
that his client had not aſſaſſinated CLopivs. Had Mito, 
| ſaid he, intended to have killed Cloptus, he had not 
attacked him in the day-time, and at ſuch a diſtance 
from the city: He had way-laid him at night, near the 
ſuburbs, where it might have been pretended, that he 
| was killed by robbers; and the frequency of the acci- 
dent would have favoured the deceit, This is a ſur- 
prizing proof of the looſe police of Rome, and of the 
number and force of theſe robbers; ſince CLopiws + 
was at that time attended by thirty flayes, who were 
compleatly armed, and ſufficiently accuſtomed to blood 


and danger in the frequent tumults excited ad that ſedi- 
nous tnbune.. 


4 
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But though all kinds of government be improved in 
modern times, yet monarchical government ſeems to 
dave made the greateſt advances towards perfection. It 

may now be affirmed of civilized monarchies, what was 
formerly ſaid in praiſe of republics alone, that they are a 
government of Laws, not of Me. They are found ſuſ- 
ceptible of order, method, and conſtancy, to a ſurpriz- 
ing degree. Property is there ſecure; induſtry encou- 
razed; the arts flouriſh; and the prince lives ſecure 
among his ſubjects, like a father among his children. 
There are, perhaps, and have been for two centuries, 
near two hundred abſolute princes, great and ſmall, in 
EuRoPe ; and allowing twenty years to each reign, we 
may ſuppoſe, that there have been in the whole two 
| thouſand monarchs or tyrants, as the GR EEKS would 
have called them: Yet of theſe there has not been one, 

not even PRIII II. of Searn, fo bad as TIBERIUs, 
CaLicuLA, NERO, or DomiTIan, who were four in 
twelve amongſt the Roman emperors. It muſt, how- 
ever, be confeſſed, that, though monarchical govern- 
ments have approached nearer to popular ones, in gentle- 

neſs and ſtability; they are ftill inferior. Our modern 
education and cuſtoms inſtil more humanity and mode- 
ration than the ancient; but have not as yet been able 


to overcome entirely the — of that form of 
government. 


But here I muſt "Tin be to advance 2 conjecture, 5 
vbich ſeems probable, but which poſterity alone can 
fully judge of. I am apt to think, that, in monarchical 
governments there is a ſource of improvement, and in 
popular governments a ſource of degeneracy, which in 
time will bring theſe ſpecies of civil polity ſtill nearer an 
equality. The greateſt abuſes, which ariſe in France, 
the moſt perfect model of pure monarchy, proceed not 
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from the number or weight of the taxes, beyond what 
are to be met with in free countries; but from the ex- 
penſive, unequal, arbitrary, and %ntricate . method- of 
levying them, by which the indufiry of the poor, eſpe- 
cially of the peaſants and farmers, js in a great mea- 
ſure, diſcouraged, and: agriculture rendered a beggarly and 
laviſh employment. But +t@ whoſe advantage do theſe 
abuſes tend? If to that of the nobility, they might be 
eſteemed inherent in that form of government; ſince the 
nobility are the true ſupports of monarchy; and it is 
natural their intereſt ſhould be more conſulted, in ſuch a 
conſtitution, than that of the people. But the nobility 
are, in reality, the principal loſers by this oppreſſion; 
ſince it ruins their eſtates, and beggars their tenants. 
The only gainers by it are the Finangiers, a race of men 
rather odious to the nobility and the whole kingdom. 
If a prince or miniſter, therefore, ſhould ariſe, endowed 


with ſufficient diſcernment to know his own and the 


public intereſt, and with ſufficient force of mind to break 


through ancient cuſtoms, we might expect to ſee theſe 


abuſes remedied; in which caſe, the difference between 
that abſolute government and our free one, would not 
R ſo conſiderable as at preſent, 


The ſource of degeneracy, which may be . in 
i "a governments, conſiſts in the practice of contracting f 
debt, and mortgaging the public revenues, by which 
taxes may, in time, become altogether intolerable, and 
all the property of the ſtate be brought into the hands of 
the public. This practice is of modern date. The 
| ATHENIANS, t though governed by a republic, paid near 
two hundred per Unt. for thoſe ſums of money, which 
ay emergence made it neceſſary for them to borrow ; 
2 
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as we learn from XENOTHOVW “. Among the moderns, 
the DuTcn firſt introduced the practice of borrowing 
great ſums at low intereſt, and have well nigh ruined 
themſelves by it. Abſolute princes have alſo contracted 
debt; but as an abſolute prince may make a bankruptcy 
when he pleaſes, his people can never be oppreſſed by his 
debts. In popular governments, the people, and chiefly 
thoſe who have the higheſt offices, being commonly the 
public creditors, it is difficult for the ſtate to make uſe 
of this remedy, which, however it may be ſometimes ne- 
ceſſary, is always cruel and barbarous. This, there- 
fore, ſeems to be an inconvenience, which nearly threa- 
tens all free governments; eſpecially our own, at the 
preſent juncture of affairs. And what a ſtrong motive is 
this, to encreaſe our frugality of public money ; left, for 
want of it, we be reduced, by the multiplicity of taxes, 
or what is worſe, by our public impotence and inability 
for defence, to curſe our very liberty, and wiſh ourſelves 
in the ſame ſtate of ſervitude with all the nations that 
ſurround us? 

_ * Krnow EE ws —— dcrię ap & arxgila leu e 
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Of ETLOOG GEN Ox. 
HOSE, who conſider the periods and revolutions 

of human kind, as repreſented in hiſtory, are 

cal with a ſpeQacle full of pleaſure and variety, 
and ſee, with ſurprize, the manners, cuſtoms, and opi- 
nions of the ſame ſpecies ſuſceptible of ſueh prodigious 
changes in different periods of time. It may, however, 
be obſerved, that, in civil hiſtory, there is found a much 


greater uniformity than in the hiſtory of learning and 
| ſcience, and that the wars, negociations, and politics of 


one age reſemble more thoſe of another, than the taſte, 
wit, and ſpeculative principles. Intereſt and ambition, 
| honour and ſhame, friendſhip and enmity, gratitude and 
revenge, are the prime movers in all public tranfactions; 


| and theſe paſſions are of a very ſtubborn and intractable 


nature, in compariſon of the ſentiments and underſtand 

ing, which are eaſily varied by education and example. 
The Gorks were much more inferior to the Romans, 
in taſte and ſeience, chan in courage and virtue. | 


But not to compare together nations ſo widely diffe- 
rent; 3 it may be obſerved, that even this later period of 
human learning is, in many reſpects, of an oppoſite 
| charakter to the n and * we be ſuperior in 
* Philo- 
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philoſophy, we are ſtill, notwithſtanding all our refine- 
ments, „ 


In ancient times, no work of genius was thought to 
require ſo great parts and capacity, as the ſpeaking in 
public; and ſome eminent wiiters have pronounced the 
talents, even of a great poet or philoſopher, to be of an 
inferior nature to thoſe which are requiſite for ſuch an 

| undertaking. Gaze and Roms produced, each of 
them, but one accompliſhed orator; and whatever 


praiſes the other celebrated ſpeakers might merit, they 
were ſtill eſteemed much inferior to theſe great models of 


eloquence. It is obſervable, that the ancient critics 
could ſcarcely find two orators in any age, who deſerved 
to be placed preciſely in the ſame rank, and poſſeſſed the 
Game degree of merit. CaLvus, CaxLivs, Curio, 
HorTEensvs, CAsAR roſe one above another: But the 
greateſt of that age was inferior to Cicero, the moſt 
eloquent ſpeaker, that had ever appeared in Rome. 
Thoſe of fine taſte, however, pronounced this judgment 
of the RoMax orator, as well as of the Gxec1an, that 
both of them ſurpaſſed in eloquence all that had ever ap- 
tion of their art, which was infinite, and not only ex- 
ceeded buman force to attain, but human imagination to 
conceive. Crenno declares himſelf diffatisfied with his 
own performances; nay, even with thoſe of Dewos- 
 THINES, ta funt avide & capaces mee aures, ſays he, 
| O& ſemper aliquid immenſum, infinitungue defiderant, — 
Of all the polite and learned nations, Barra alone — 
poſſeſſes a popular government, or admits into the legi- 
Nature ſuch numerous aſſemblies as can be ſuppoſed to 
| lie under the dominion of eloquence. But what has 
| Br1Tain to boaſt of in this particular? In enumerating 
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the great -men, who have done honour to our country, 
we exult in our poets and philoſophers ; but what orators 
are ever mentioned? Or where are the monuments of 
their genius to be met with? There are found, indeed, 
in our hiſtories, the names of ſeveral, who directed the 
reſolutions of our parliament: But neither themſelves 
nor others have taken the pains to preſerve their ſpeeches ; 

and the authority, which they poſſeſſed, ſeems to have 
been owing to their experience, wiſdom, or power, more 
than to their talents for oratory, At preſent, there are 
above half a dozen ſpeakers in the two houſes, who, in 
the judgment of the public, have reached very near the 
ſame pitch of eloquence; and no man pretends to give 
any one the preference above the reſt. This ſeems to 
me a certain proof, that none of them have attained much 
beyond a mediocrity in their art, and that the. ſpecies of 
eloquence, which they aſpire to, gives no exerciſe to the 
ſublimer faculties of the miad, but may be reached by 
ordinary talents and a flight application. A hundred 
cabinet-makers in LownDon can work a table or a chair 
equally well; but no one poet can write verſes with ſuch 
ſpirit and clegance as Mr. Pore. 


„ AY 8 — 


We are told, that, when Dzxvsrnewes' was to dad, 
all: ingenious men flocked to ATHENs from the moſt 
remote parts of GREECE, as to-the moſt celebrated ſpec- 8 
tacle of the world f. At Lovpox you may ſee men 
ſaunteping in the court of requeſts, while ö Z 


+ Ne illud quidem nan non modo ita memoriæ * ee, ſed 
ita neceſſe fuiſſe cum DemosTHENEsS difturus eſſet, ut concurſus, au- 
diendh cauſa, ex tota Gxec1a ſierent. At cum iſti AT T10f dicunt, non 


N modo a corona (quod eſt N miſerabile) fed e ab n relin- 
. vo 


a 


Cie £40 de Claris Oratoribus. 
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portant debate is carrying on in the two houſes; and 
many do not think themſelves ſufficiently con penated, 
for the loſing of their dinners, by all the eloq un of 
our moſt celebrated ſpeakers. When old Cine > to 
act, the curioſity of ſeveral is more excited, than when 
our prime miniſter is to defend himſelf from 4 motion for 
his removal or impeachment. 


Even a perſon, unacquainted with the noble remains 
of ancient orators, may judge, from a few ſtrokes, that 
the ſtile or ſpecies of their eloquence was infinitely more 
ſublime than that which modern orators afpire to. How 
abſurd would it appear, in our temperate and calm 
ſpeakers, to make uſe of an Apoſtrophe, like that noble 
one of DeMoSrHENEs, ſo much celebrated by QUINTI- 
LIAN and LoxGinvus, when, juſtifying the unſucceſsful | 
battle of CHRON EA, he breaks out, No, my Fellew- 
Citizens, No: You have not erred I ſiuear by the manes 
of thoſe heroes, who fought for the ſame cauſe in the plains of 
MARATHON and PATA. Who could now endure 
ſuch a bold and poetical figure, as that which Cicero 
employs, after deſcribing in the moſt tragical terms the 


Crucifixion of a Roman citizen. Should 7 paint the har- 


rors of this ſeene, not to ROMAN citizens, not to the allies of 

eur fate, not ta theſe wins have ever heard of the ROMAN 
Name, not even to men, but to brute- creatures; or, to ga 
farther, foruld I lift up my voice in the moſ? deſolate ſolitude, 
to the racks and mountains, yet ſhould ] ſurely ſee thaſe rude, 
and inanimate parts of nature moved with horror and indig- 
nation at the recital of fo encrmous an action t. With 


what 


4 Tho wiginal @; Qed f hve ion 24 des Romanos, non ai allquos 
|  amieos noſtræ civitatis, non ad eos qui populi Romani nomen audiſſent; 
5 inn oO 10 R ut longius pro- 


brei, 
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what a blaze of eloquence muſt ſuch a ſentence be ſur- 
rounded to give it grace, or cauſe it to make any im- 
preſſion on the hearers? And what noble art and ſublime 
talents are requilite to arrive, by juſt degrees, at a ſenti- 
ment ſo bold and exceſſive: To inflame the audience, 
ſo as to make them accompany the ſpeaker in ſuch violent 
paſſions, and ſuch elevated conceptions : And to conceal, 

under a torrent of eloquence, the artifice, by which all 
this is effetuated ! Should this ſentiment even appear to 
us exceſlive, as perhaps it juſtly may, it will at leaſt 
ſerve to give an idea of the ſtyle of ancient eloquence, 
where ſuch ſwelling expreſſions were not * as 
wholly monſtrous and gigantic. 


| Suitable to this vehemence of thought and expreſſion, 
was the vehemence of action, obſerved in the ancient 
orators. The ſupploſio pedis, or ſtamping with the foot, 
was one of the moſt uſual and moderate geſtures which 
they made uſe of 4; though that is now eſteemed too 
violent, either for the ſenate, bar, or pulpit, and is only 
admitted into the theatre, to accompany the moſt violent 
_ paſſions, which are there repreſented. 


One is fomewhat at a loſs to what cauſe we may 
aſcribe ſo ſenſible a decline of eloquence in later ages. 
The genius of mankind, at all times, is, perhaps, 

equal: The moderns have applied themſelves, with great 


 grediar, fi in aliqua deſertiſſima | ſolitudine, ad ban & ad ſeopulos bee _ 


| queri & deplorare vellem, tamen omnia muta atque inanima, tanta & tam 


| indigna rerum atrocitate commoverentur. Cie. in ver. 


| + Ubi dolor? Ubi ardor animi, qui etiam ex infantium ingeniis elicere | 
voces & querelas ſolet? nulla perturbatio animi, nulla corporis: frons 
non percuſſa, non femur ; pedis (quod minimum ef. nulla fupploſio. Itaque 
tantum abfuit ut — noftros animos; ſomnum iſto loco vix tene- 
bamus. FCiexxc de Claris Oratoribus. 
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induſtry and ſucceſs, to all the other arts and ſciences : 
And a learned nation poſſeſſes a popular government; 4 
circumſtance which ſeems requiſite for the full diſplay of 
theſe noble talents: But notwithſtanding all theſe advan- 
tages, our progreſs in eloquence is very inconſiderable, in 
compariſon of the advances, which we have made in * 
other parts of learning. 


Shall we aſlert, that the ſtrains of ancient cloquence 


are unſuitable to our age, and ought not to be imitated 


by modern orators? Whatever reaſons may be made uſe 
of to prove this, | am perſuaded they will be found, upon 
examination, to be unſound and unſatisfactory. 


Firn, It may be ſaid, that, in ancient times, during 
the W period of the GEEK and Roman learn- 
„the municipal laws, in every ſtate, were but few 
0 ſimple, and the deciſion of cauſes was, in a great 


meaſure, left to the equity and common ſenſe of the 


judges. Ihe ſtudy of the laws was not then a laborious 


occupation, requiring the drudgery of a whole life to 


finiſh it, and incompatible with every other ſtudy or 


Profeſſion. The great ſtateſmen and generals among the 


Romats were all lawyers; and CictRo, to ſhew the 


facility of acquiring this ſcience, declares, that, in the 


midſt of all his occupations, he would undertake, in a 
few days, to make himſelf a compleat civilian. Now, 


| where a pleader addreſſes himſelf to the equity of his 


judges, he has much more room to diſplay his eloquence, 
than where he muſt draw his arguments from ſtrict laws, 
ſtatutes, and precedents. In the former caſe, many cir- 


cumſtances muſt be taken in; many perſonal conſidera- 
tions regarded; and even favour and inclinatian, which 


it belongs to the orator, by his art and eloquence, to 


15 conciliate, * be * under the appearance of 


quit, 
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equity. But how ſhall a modern lawyer have leiſure to 
quit his toilſome occupations, in order to gather the 
flowers of Parnassus? Or what opportunity ſhall he 
have of diſplaying them, amidſt the rigid and ſubtile ar- 
guments, objections, and replies, which he is obliged to 
make uſe of? The greateſt genius, and greateſt orator, 
Who ſhould pretend to plead before the Chancellor, after a 
month's ſtudy of the laws, would only labour to > make 
himſelf ridiculous. 


I am ready to own, that this circumſtance, of the 
multiplicity and intricacy of laws, is a diſcouragement to 
_ eloquence in modern times: But I aſſert, that it will not 
entirely account for the decline of that noble art. It 
may baniſh oratory from Wes TMINSTER-HALL, but 
not from either houſe of parliament. Among the 
ATHENIANs, the AREOPAGITES expreſsly forbad all 
allurements of eloquence; and ſome have pretended that 
in the Greek orations, written in the judiciary form, 
there is not ſo bold and rhetorical a ſtile, as appears in 
the Romav. But to what a pitch did the ATHExIansS 
carry their eloquence in the deliberative kind, when 
affairs of ſtate were canvaſſed, and the liberty, happineſs, 
and honour of the republic were the ſubject of debate? 
Diſputes of this nature elevate the genius above all others, 
and give the fulleſt ſcope to eloquence; and ſuch diſ- 
putes are very frequent in this nation. 
Secondly, Tt may be pretended, that the decline of elo- 


quence is owing to the ſuperior good ſenſe of the mo- 
derns, who reject with diſdain all thoſe rhetorical tricks, 


; employed to ſeduce the judges, and will admit of nothing 
but ſolid argument in any debate or deliberation. If a 
man be accuſed of murder, the fact muſt be proved by 
witneſſes and evidence; and the laws will afterwards _ 
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determine the puniſhment of the criminal. It would be 
ridiculous to deſcribe, in ſtrong colours, the horror and 
cruelty of the action: To introduce the relations of the 
dead; and, at a ſignal, make them throw themſelves at 


the feet of the judges, imploring juſtice with tears and 
lamentations: And ftill more ridiculous would it be, to 
employ a picture repreſenting the bloody deed, in order 


to move the judges by the diſplay of ſo tragical a ſpec- 
tacle: Though we know, that this poor artifice was 
fometimes practiſed by the pleaders of old“. Now, 
baniſh the pathetic from public diſcourſes, and you re- 
duce the ſpeakers merely to modern eloquence; that is, 
to good ſenſe, delivered in proper expreſſions. 


Perhaps it may be acknowledged, that our modern 
cuſtoms, or our ſuperior good ſenſe, if you will, ſhould 


make our orators more cautious and reſerved than the 
ancient, in attempting to inflame the paſſions, or elevate }. 


the imagination of their audience : But, I ſee no reaſon, 


| why it ſhould make them deſpair abſolutely of ſucceeding 


in that attempt. It ſhould make them redouble their 
art, not abandon it entirely. The ancient orators ſeem 


_ alſo to have been on their guard againft this jealouſy of 


their audience; but they took a different way of eluding 


it f. They hurried away with ſuch a torrent of ſublime 


and pathetic, that they left their hearers no leiſure to 


| perceive the artifice, by which they were deceived. Nay, 
to conſider the matter aright, they were not deceived by 


any artiſice. The orator, by the force of his own genius 


and eloquence, firſt inflamed himſelf with anger, indig- 
nation, pity, ſorrow ; and then communicated thoſe 1 im- 


n movements to his audience. 


CLEANING lib. vi. (ap. 1. | 


+ n cap, 15. | 
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Does any man pretend to have more good ſenſe than 
Jvorius CæsAN yet that haughty conqueror, we know, 
was ſo ſubdued by the charms of Cictro's eloquence, 
that he was, in a manner, cunſtrained to change his 
| ſettled purpoſe nd reſolution, and to abſolve a criminal, 
whom, before that orator pleaded, he was determined to 
condemn. | fe 


Some objections, I own, notwithſtanding his vaſt ſuc- 
ceſs, may lie againſt ſome paſſages of the Roman orator. 
He is too florid and rhetorical: His figures are too 
ſtriking and palpable: The diviſions of his diſcourſe are 
drawn chiefly from the rules of the ſchools : And his wir 
diſdains not always the artifice even of a pun, rhyme, or 
Jingle of words. The GRectian addreſſed himſelf to an 
audience much leſs refined than the Rowan ſenate or 
judges. The loweſt vulgar of Arnkxs were his ſove- 
reigns, and the arbiters of his cloquence *. Yet is his 
manner more chaſte and auſtere than that of the other. 
Could it be copied, its ſucceſs would be infallible over a 
modern aſſembly. It is rapid barmony, exactly ad- 
juſted to the ſenſe: It is vehement reaſoning, without 

any appearance of art: It is diſdain, anger, boldneſs, 
freedom, involved in a continued ſtream of argument: : 


And of all human productions, the orations of Demos- | 


THENES preſent to us the medcis, which approach the 
neareſt to perfection. 


Thirdly, It may be es, that the diſorders of the 
ancient governments, and the enormous crimes, of which 
the citizens were often guilty, afforded much ampler 

matter for eloquence than can be met with among the 

5 moderns. Were there no VEAAES or CATILINE, * | 


» See NOTE (DJ. 
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would be no Cicero. But that this reaſon can have no 


| great influence, is evident. It would be eaſy to find a 


P:11L1P in modern times; but where ſhall we find a 
DazmosTHENES? 


hat remains, then, but that we lay the blame on 
the want of genius, or of judgment in our ſpeakers, who 
either found themſelves incapable of reaching the heights 
of ancient eloquence, or rejected all ſuch endeavours, as 
unſuitable to the ſpirit of modern aſſemblies? A few 
ſucceſsful attempts of this nature might rouze the genius 
of the nation, excite the emulation of the youth, and 
accuſtom our ears to a more ſublime and more pathetic | 
_ elocution, than what we have been hitherto entertained 
with. There is certainly ſomething accidental in the 
firſt riſe and the progreſs of the arts in any nation. I 
doubt whether a very ſatisſactory reaſon can be given, 
why ancient Rowe, though it received all its refine- 
ments from Greece, could attain only to a reliſh for 


| ſtatuary, painting, and architecture, without reaching 


the practice of theſe arts: While modern Rome has 


deen excited, by a few remains found among the ruins 


of antiquity, and has produced artiſts of the greateſt 
_ eminence and diſtinction. Had ſuch a cultivated genius 

tor oratory, as WALLER's for poetry, ariſen, during the 

civil wars, when liberty began to be fully eſtabliſhed, and 
popular aſſemblies to enter into all the moſt. material 
points of government; I am perſuaded fo illuſtrious an 
example would have given a quite different turn to BRI- 
T1$H eloquence, and made us reach the perfection of the 
ancient model. Our orators would then have done ho- 
nour to their country, as well as our poets, geometers, 
and philoſophers, and Barrisn Cickkos have appeared, 
as s well as Barrian ARCHIMEDESES and VIRGIL. 5 


* 
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It is ſeldom or never found, when a falſe taſte in 
poetry or eloquence prevails among any people, that it 
has been preferred to a true, upon compariſon and re- 
flection. It commonly prevails merely from ignorance 
of the true, and from the want of perfect madels, to lead 
men into a juſter apprehenſion, and more refined reliſh 
of thoſe productions of genius. When hee appear, they 
ſoon unite all ſuffrages in their favour, and, by their 
natural and powerful charms, gain over, even the moſt 
n to the love and admiration of them. The 
principles of every paſſion, and of every ſentiment, is in 
every man; and when touched properly, they riſe to life, 
and warm the heart, and convey that ſatisfaction, by 
which a work of genius is diſtinguiſhed from the adul- 
terate beauties of a capricious wit and fancy. And if 
this obſervation be true, with regard to all the liberal 
arts, it muſt be peculiarly fo, with regard to eloquence; 
which, being merely calculated for the public, and for 
men of the world, cannot, with any pretence of reaſon, 
appeal from the people to more refined judges ; but muſt 
| ſubmit to the public verdict, without reſerve or limita- 
tation. Whoever, upon compariſon, is deemed by a 
common audience the greateſt orator, ought molt cer- 
tainly to be pronounced ſuch, by men cf ſcience and 
erudition. And though an indifferent _ may triumph 
for a long time, and be eſteemed altogether perfect by the 
vulgar, who are ſatisfied with his accomplithments, and 
know not in what he is defective: Yer, whenever the 
true genius ariſcs, he draws to him the attention of every 
one, and immediately appears ſuperior to his rival, 
No to judge by this rule, ancient eloquence, that i % 
| the ſublime and paſſionate, is of a much juſter taſte than 
| the, modern, or the argumentative and rational ; and, 
if properly executed, will always have more command 


"men TT Tv 


and authority over mankind. We are fatisfied with out 
| mediocrity, becauſe we have had no experience of any 
thing better: But the ancients had experience of both, 
and, upon compariſon, gave the preference to that kind, 
of which they have left us ſuch applauded models. For, 
if I miſtake not, our modern eloquence is of the ſame 
ſtile or ſpecies with that which ancient critics denomi- 

nated ATTic eloquence, that is, calm, elegant, and 
ſubtile, which inſtructed the reaſon more than affected 
the paſſions, and never raiſed its tone above 2rgument or 
common diſcourſe. Such was the eloquence of Lys1as 
among the ATHENIANS, and of CaLvus among the 
Romans. Theſe were eſteemed in their time; but 
when compared with DEMosTHENEs and Ci1CERo, were 
eclipſed like a taper when ſet in the rays of a meridian 
ſun. "Thoſe latter orators poſſeſſed the fame elegance, 
and ſubtilty, and force of argument, with the former ; 
but what rendered them chiefly admitable, was that pa- 
' thetic and ſublime, which, on proper occaſions, they 
threw into their diſcourſe, and by which they commanded 
the reſolutions of their audience. 


Of this ſpecies of eloquence we have bends had: any 
inſtance in BRITAIN, at leaſt in our public ſpeakers. 
In our writers, we have had ſome inftances, which have 
met with great applauſe, and might aſſure our ambitious 
youth of equal or ſuperior glory in attempts for the re- 
vival of ancient eloquence. Lord BoLiNGBRoOKE's pro- 
ductions, with all their defects in argument, method, and 
preciſion, contain a force and energy which our orators 
ſcarcely ever aim at; though it is evident, that ſuch an 
elevated ſtile has much better grace in a ſpeaker than in 
à writer, and is aſſured of more prompt and more aſto- 
niſhing ſucceſs. It is there ſeconded by the graces of 
voice and action: ; The movements are mutually commu- 

+. _nicated. 
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nicated between the orator and the audience: And the 
very aſpect of a large aſſembly, attentive to the diſcourſe 
of one muſt inſpire him with a peculiar elevation, 
ſufficient to give a propriety to the ſtrongeſt figures 
and expreſſions. It is true, there is a great prejudice 
_ againſt ſer ſpeeches; and a man cannot eſcape ridicule, 
who repeats a diſcourſe as a fchool-boy does his leſſon, and 
takes no notice of any thing that has been advanced in 
the courſe of the debate. But where is the neceſſity of 
falling into this abſurdity ? A public ſpeaker muſt know 
| beforehand the queſtion under debate. He may compoſe 
all the arguments, objections, and anſwers, ſuch as he 
thinks will be moſt proper for his diſcourſe +. If any 
thing new occur, he may ſupply it from his invention; 
nor will the difference be very apparent between his ela- 
borate and his extemporary compoſitions. The mind 
naturally continues with the ſame impetus or force, which 
it has acquired by its motion; as a veſſel, once impelled 
dy the oars, carries on its courſe for ſome time, when 
the original impulſe is ſuſpended. 


I ſhall conclude this ſubject with tris that, ever 

though our modern orators ſhould not elevate their ſtile 
or aſpire to a rivalſhip with the ancient; yet is there a 
material defect in moſt of their ſpeeches, which they 
might correct, without departing from that compoſed air 
of argument and reafoning, to which they limit their 
ambition. Their great affectation of extemporary diſ- 
courſes has made them reject all order and method, which 
ſeems ſo requiſite to argument, and without which it is 
: fcarcely * to produce an entire conviction on the | 


+ The firſt of the 3 who compoſed * wrote his ſpeeches, 
was PraicLtEzs, a man of buſineſs and a man of ſenſe, if ever there 
Vas one, IlgwrO- 92287 Myer iy dug dr, Twy * ac rd xs agu. 
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mind. It is not, that one would recommend many for- 
mal diviſions in a public diſcourſe, unleſs the ſubject very 
evidently offer them: But it is eaſy, without this for- 
mality, to obſerve a method, and make that method 
conſpicuous to the hearers, who will be infinitely pleaſed 
to ſee the arguments rife naturally from one another, 
and will retain a more thorough perſuaſion, than can 
ariſe from the ſtrongeſt reaſons, which are thrown toge- 
ther in confuſion, FEY | 


ESSAY XIII 


Of the R1sz and Proc zz of the Arms and 


SCIENCES, 


OTHING requires greater nicety, in our en- 


guiſh exactly what is owing to chance, and what proceeds 


quiries concerning human affairs, than to diſtin- 


from cauſes ; nor is there any ſubject, in which an author 
is more liable to deceive himſelf by falſe ſubtilties and 
refinements. To ſay, that any event is derived from 


chance, cuts ſhort all father enquiry concerning it, and 


leaves the writer in the ſame ſtate of i ignorance with the 


reſt of mankind. But when the event is ſuppoſed to 
4 proceed from certain and fable cauſes, he may then diſ- 
play his ingenuity, in aſſigning theſe cauſes ; and as a man 


of any ſubtilty can never be at a loſs in this particular, he 


has thereby an opportunity of ſwelling his volumes, and 


diſcovering his profound m. in * what | 


| eſcapes the vulgar and ignorant, 


The diſtinguiſhing between chance and cauſes muſt 


depend upon every particular man's ſagacity, in conſis 


dering every particular incident. But, if I were to 


aſſign any general rule to help us in applying this 


: diſtinction, it would be the following, I bat depends upon 
8 few perſons is, in a great meaſure, to be aſcribed ta chance, 
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or ſecret and untnotun cauſes : M hat ariſes from a great num- 
ber, may «ften be azcounted for by acterminate and known 
cauſes, 

Two natural reaſons may be affigned for this . 
Firſt, If you ſuppoſe a dye to have any biaſs, however 
ſmall, to a particular fide, this biaſs, though, perhaps, it 
may not appear in a few throws, will certainly prevail in 
a great number, and will caſt the balance entirely to that 
fide. In like manner, when any cauſes beget a particular 
inclination or paſſion, at a certain time, and among a 
certain people; though many individuals may eſcape the 
contagion, and be ruled by paſſions peculiar to themſelves; 
yet the multitude will certainly be ſeized by the commog 
affection, and be governed by it in all their actions. 


Secondly, Thoſe principles or cauſes, which are fitted 
to operate on a multitude, are always of a grofler and 
more ſtubborn nature, leſs ſubject to accidents, and leſs 
Influenced by whim and private fancy, than thoſe which 
operate on a few only. The latter are commonly fo de- 
licate and refined, that the ſmalleſt incident in the health, 

education, or fortune of a particular perſon, is ſufficient 
to divert their courſe, and retard their operation; nor is 
it poſſible to reduce them to any general maxims or obſer- 
vations. Their influence at one time will never aſſure 
us concerning their influence at another; even though 
all the general circumſtances ſhould be the fame in both 

caſes, | 


To judge by this rule, the a and the gradual 
revolutions of a ſtate muſt be a more proper ſubje&t of 
reaſoning and obſcrvation, than the foreign and the vio- 
lent, which are commonly produced by fingle perſons, 
and are more influenced by whim, folly, or caprice, than 


by general paſſions and intereſts. The depreſſion of the 


lords, and riſe of the commons in ENGLAND, after the 
ſtatutes 
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ſtatutes of alienation and the encreaſe of trade and in- 
duſtry, are more eaſily accounted for by general prin- 
Ciples. than the depreſſion of the Sp Ax ish, and riſe of 
the FRENCH monarchy, after the death of CHARLES 

QuinT. Had HARRY IV. Cardinal Ricatiev, and 
Lots XIV. been SPANIARDS; and PHIL r II. III. and 
IV. and CHART Es II. been FRRNCHuEx, the hiſtory of 
theſe two nations had been entirely reverſed. 


For the ſame reaſon, it is more eaſy to account fot 
the riſe and progteſs of commerce in any kingdom, than 
for that of learning; and a ſtate, which ſhould apply it- 
ſelf to the encouragement of the one, would be more 
aſſured of ſucceſs, than one which ſhould cultivate the 
other. Avarice, or the deſire of gain, is an univerſal 
paſſion, which operates at all times, in all places, and 
upon all perſons : But curioſity, or the love of knowledge, 
has a very limited influence, and requires youth, leiſure, 

education, genius, and example, to make it govern any 
perſon, You will never want bookſellers, while there 
are buyers of books: But there may frequently be 
readers where there are no authors. Multitudes of 

people, neceſſity and liberty, have begot commerce in 
_ HoLLanD: But ſtudy and application have ſcarcely 
produced any eminent writers. 


We may, therefore, conclude, that there is no . 
ject, in which we muſt proceed with more caution, than 


in tracing the hiſtory of the arts and ſciences; leſt we 
aſſign cauſes which never exiſted, and reduce what is 
merely contingent to ſtable and univerſal principles. 
Thoſe who cultivate the ſciences in any ſtate, are always 


few in number; The paſſion, which governs them, 


5 limited: Their taſte and judgment delicate and eaſily > 


5 perverted: And their application diſturbed with the 
ſwalleſ accident. ; Chance, therefore, or ſecret and un- 
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known cauſes, muſt have a great influence on the riſe and 
progreſs of all the refined arts. 


But there is a reaſon, which induces me not to aſcribe 
the matter altogether to chance. Though the perſons, 
who cultivate the ſciences with ſuch aſtoniſhing ſucceſs, 
s to attract the admiration of poſterity, be always few, 
in all nations and all ages; it is impoflible but a ſhare of 
the ſame ſpirit and genius muſt be antecedently diffuſed 
throughout the people among whom they ariſe, in order 
to produce, form, and cultivate, from their earlieft in- 
fancy, the taſte and judgment of thoſe eminent writers, 
The maſs cannot be altogther infipid, from which ſuch 
refined ſpirits are extracted. There is a God within us, 
ſays Ovid, hs breathes that divine fire, by which we are 
animated f. Poets, in all ages, have advanced this claim 
to inſpiration. There is not, however, any thing ſuper- 
| natural in the caſe. Their fire is not kindled from 
heaven. It only runs along the earth; is caught from 
one breaſt to another; and burns brighteſt, where the 
materials are belt prepared, and moſt happily diſpoſed. 

The queſtion, therefore, concerning the riſe and progreſs 
of the arts and ſciences, is not altogether a queſtion con- 
cerning the taſte, genius, and ſpirit of a few, but concern- 
ing thoſe of a whole people; and may, therefore, be ac- 
counted for, in ſome meaſure, by general cauſes and prin- 
ciples. I grant, that a man, who ſhould enquire, why ſuch 
; a particular poet, as Homes, for inſtance, exiſted, at ſuch 
a place, in ſuch a time, would throw himſelf headlong into 
chimæra, and could never treat of ſuch a ſubject, without 
a multitude of falſe ſubtilties and refinements. He might 
as well pretend to give a reaſon, why ſuch particular 
| 4 EI Deus in nobis; agitante caleſcimus illo: 
r, here ſemina mentis habet. 1 

Ovi, Fast. bb, i. 


generals, 
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geherals, as FABTUs and Scirto, lived in Roms at ſuch 
a time, and why FAzrus came into the world before 
SciF1o. For ſuch incidents as theſe, no other reaſon can 
de given than that of HoRACE. 


Scit genius, natale comes, qui temperat aflrum, 
Nature Deus humane, mortalis in unum—— 
——Luodque caput, vultu mutabilis, albus & ater, 


But I am perſuaded, that in many caſes good reaſons 

might be given, why ſuch a nation is more polite and 
learned, at a particular time, than any of its neighbours. 

At leaſt, this is ſo curious a ſubject, that it were a pity to 

abandon it entirely, before we have found whether it be 
ſuſceptible of reaſoning, and can be reduced to any gene- 
ral principles. 

My firſt obſervation on this heind is, That 11 is impoſſible 
for the arts and ſciences to ariſe, at firſt, among any people 
unleſs that people enjoy the bleſſing of a free government. 

In the fiſt ages of the world, when men are as yet 
barbarous and ignorant, they ſeek no farther ſecurity 
_ againſt mutual violence and injuſtice, than the choice of 
| ſome rulere, few or many, in whom they place an implicit 
confidence, without providing any ſecurity, by laws or 
political inſtitutions, againſt the violence and injuſtice of 

theſe rulers. If the authority be centered in a fingle 
_ perſon, and if the people, either by conqueſt, or by the 
ordinary courſe of propagation, encreaſe to great multi- 
tude, the monarch, finding it impoſſible, in his own perſon, 
to execute every office of ſovereignty, in every place, 
muſt delegate his authority to inferior magiſtrates, who 
_ preſerve peace and order in their reſpective diſtricts. As 
experience and education have not yet refined the judg- 
ments of men to any conſiderable degree, the prince, 


- wand as himſelf — never dreams of retraining TR IN 
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his miniſters, but delegates his full authority to every 
one, whom he ſets over any portion of the people. All 
general Jaws are attended with inconveniencies, when 
applicd to particular caſes; and it requires great penetra- 
tion and experience, both to perceive that theſe incon- 
veniencies are fewer than what reſult from full diſcre- 
tionary powers in every magiſtrate; and alſo to diſcern 
what general laws are, upon the whole, attended with 
feweſt inconveniencies. This is a matter of ſo great 
difficulty, that men may have made ſome advances, even 
in the ſublime arts of poetry and eloquence, where a 
_ rapidity of genius and imagination afliſts their progreſs, 
before they have arrived at any great refinement in their 
municipal laws, where frequent trials and diligent obſer- 
vation can alone direct their improvements. It is not, 
therefore, to be ſuppoſed, that a barbarous monarch, un- 
reſtrained and unĩnſtructed, will ever become a legiſlator, 
or think of reſtraining his Baſhaws, in every province, or 
even his Cadis in every village. We are told, that the 
late Czar, though actuated with a noble genius, and ſmit 
with the love and admiration of European arts; yet 
profeſſed an eſteem for the Turxx1$H policy in this par- 
ticular, and approved of ſuch ſummary decifions of 
cauſes, as are practiſed in that barbarous monarchy, 
Where the judges are not reſtrained by any methods, 
forms, or laws. He did not perceive, how contrary ſuch 
a practice would have been to all his other endeavours 
for refining his people. Arbitrary power, in all caſes, 
is ſomewhat oppreſſive and debaſing; but it is altogether 
ruinous and intolerable, when contracted into a ſmall 
compaſs; and becomes ftill worſe, when the perſon, 
who poſſeſſes it, knows that the time of his authority is 
limited and uncertain. Habet ſubjectos tanguam ſues ; viles, 
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ut alienus +. He governs the ſubjects with full authority, 
as if they were his own ; and with negligence or tyranny, 
as belonging to another. A people, governed after ſuch 
a manner, are ſlaves in the full and proper ſenſe of the 
word; and it is impoſſible they can ever aſpire to any 
refinements of taſte or reaſon. They dare not ſo much 
as pretend to enjoy the neceſſaries of life in plenty or 
ſecurity. 


To expect, therefore, that the arts and ſciences ſhould 
take their firſt riſe in a monarchy, is to expect a contra- | 
diction, Before theſe refinements have taken place, the 

monarch is ignorant and uninſtructed; and not having 
knewledge ſufficient to make him ſenſible of the neceſ- 
ſity of balancing his government upon general laws, he 
delegates his full power to all inferior magiſtrates. This 
barbarous policy debaſes the people, and for ever prevents 
all improvement. Were it poſlible, that, before ſcience 
were known in the world, a monarch could poſleſs fo 
much wiſdom as to become a legiſlator, and govern his 
people by law, not by the arbitrary will of their fellow- 
ſubjects, it might be poſſible for that ſpecies of govern- 
ment to be the firſt nuifery of arts and ſciences. But 

in that ſuppoſition there ſeems to be a manifeſt contra- 

It may happen, that a republic, in its infant ſtate, 
may be ſupported by as few laws as a barbarous mo- 
narchy, and may entruſt as unlimited an authority to its 
magiſtrates or judgess But, beſides that the frequent 
elections by the people, are a conſiderable check upon 
authority; it is impoſſible, but, in time, the neceſſity of 
. 5 the — in order to n ä 
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muſt at laſt appear, and give riſe to general laws and 
ſtatutes. The Roman Conſuls, for ſome time, decided 
all cauſes, without being confined by any poſitive ſtatutes, 
till the people, bearing this yoke with impatience, created | 
the decemvirs, who promulgated the twelve tables ; a body 
of laws, which, though, perhaps, they were not equal in 

bulk to one EnGL1$H act of parliament, were almoſt the 
only written rules, which regulated property and puniſh- 
ment, for ſome ages, in that famous republic. They 
were, however, ſufficient, together with the forms of a 
free government, to ſecure the lives and properties of the 
citizens; to exempt one man from tle dominion of 
another; and to protect every one againſt the violence or 
tyranny of his fellow-citizens. In ſuch a fituation the 
ſciences may raiſe their heads and flouriſh : But never 
can have being amidſt ſuch a ſcene of oppreſſion and 


ſlavery, as always reſults from barbarous monarchies, 
| where the people alone are reſtrained by the authority of 


the magiſtrates, and the magiſtrates are not reſtrained by 


any law or ſtatute. An unlimited deſpotiſm of this na- 
ture, while it exiſts, effectually puts a ſtop to all im- 
provements, and keeps men from attaining that know- 


ledge, which is requiſite to inſtruct them in the advan- 


rages, ariſing from a better and more moderate 
authority. 


Here then are the alvantages of free ſtates. Though a 
republic ſhould be barbarous, it neceſſarily, by an infal- 


| lible operation, gives riſe to Law, even before mankind 
have made any conſiderable advances in the other ſciences. 
From law ariſes ſecurity: From ſecurity curioſity : And 


from curiofity knowledge. The latter ſteps of this pro- 


: greſs may be more accidental; but the former are alta - 
gether neceſſary, A republic without laws can never 


—4 
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have any duration. On the cantrary, in a monarchical 
government, Jaw ariſes not neceſſarily from the forms of 
government. Monarchy, when abſolute, contains even 
ſomething repugnant to law. Great wiſdom and re- 
flexion can alone reconcile them. But ſuch a degree of 
wiſdom can never be expected, before the greater refine- 
ments and improvements of human reaſon. Theſe re- 
finements require curioſity, ſecurity, and law. The fr 
growth, therefore, of the arts and ſciences can never be 
expected in deſpotic governments. | 
There are other cauſes, which diſcourage the riſe of the 

refined arts in deſpotic governments; though I take the 
want of laws, and the delegation of full powers ta every 
petty magiſtrate, to be the principal. Eloquence cer- 
tainly ſprings up more naturally in popular governments: 
Emulation too in every accompliſhment muſt there be 
more animated and enlivened : And genius and capacity 


baue a fuller ſcope and career. All theſe cauſes render 


— ealy prayer arofey The the arts and 
ſciences. 0 | 
The next obfervaties, which 1 ſhall bs on this 
head, is, That nothing is more favonrable to the riſe of polite- 
neſs and learning, than a number of neighbouring and indepen- 
dent ſlates, connected together by commerce and policy. The 
emulation, which naturally ariſes among thoſe neigbour- 
ing ſtates, is an obvious ſource of improvement: But 
what I would chiefly inſiſt on is the ſtop, which ſuch . 
limited territories give both to power and to authoriyy, 

Extended governments, where a ſingle perſon has great 
2 ſoon become abſolute; but ſmall ones change 
naturally into commonwealths. A large government is 
accuſtomed by degrees to tyranny; becauſe each act of 
violence is at firſt performed upon a part, which, being 
diftant from the majority, is not taken notice of, nor 
: excites any violent ferment. Beſides, a large govern- | 
J 3 . ment, 
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ment, though the whole be difcontented, may, by a little 
art, be kept in obedience; while each part, ignorant of 
the reſolutions of the reſt, is afraid to begin any eommo- 

tion or inſurrection. Not to mention, that there is a 
ſuperſtitious reverence for princes, which mankind natu- 
rally contract when they do not often fee the ſovereign, 
and when many of them become not acquainted with 
him ſo as to perceive his weakneſſes. And as large ſtates 
can aftord a great expence, in order to ſupport the pomp 

of majeſty; this is a kind of faſcination on men, and 
naturally contributes to the enſlaving of them. 
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In a ſmall government, any act of oppreſſion i is imme - 
diately known throughout the whole: The murmurs and 
diſcontents, proceeding from it, are eafil; communicated : 
And the indignation riſes the higher, ( ecauſe the ſubjects 
are not apt to apprehend in ſuch ſtates, that the diſtance is 

very wide between themſelves and their ſovereign. No 

* man,” ſaid the prince DE ConDe, *© is a hero to his 

 & Valet de Chambre. It is certain that admiration and 

acquaintance are al together incompatible towards any 
mortal creature. Sleep and love convinced even Al Ex- 
ANDER himſelf that he was not a God: But I ſuppoſe, 

that ſuch as daily attended him could eaſily, from the 
numberleſs weakneſſes to which he was ſubject, have 

given him many wall more n proofs of his 
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to the freedom of thought and examination. But where 
a number of neighbouring ſtates have a great intercourſe 
of arts and commerce, their mutual jealouſy keeps them 
from receiving too lightly the law from each other, in 
natiers of taſte and of reaſoning, and makes them exa- 
155 mine 


humanity. 
ti | But the diviſions into ſmall ſtates are — 8 
4 | learning, by ſtopping the progreſs of authority as well as = 
8 that of poxyer. Reputation is often as great a faſcina- 
| q tion upon men as ſovereignty, and is equally deſtructive 
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mine every work of art with the greateſt care and accu- 
racy. The contagion of popular opinion ſpreads not ſo 
_ eaſily from one place to another. It readily receives a 
check in ſome ſtate or other, where it concurs not with 
the prevailing prejudices. And nothing but nature and 
reaſon, or, at leaſt, what bears them a ſtrong reſemblance, - 
can force its way through all obſtacles, and unite the 
moſt rival nations into an eſteem and admiration of it. 


GREECE was a cluſter of little principalities, which ſoon 
became republics; and being united both by their near 
neighbourhood, and by the ties of the fame language and 
intereſt, they entered into the cloſeſt entercourſe of 
commerce and learning, There concurred a happy cli- 
mate, a foil not unfertile, and a moſt harmonious and 

_ comprehenſive language; ſo that every circumſtance 
among that people ſeemed to favour the riſe of the 
arts and ſciences. Each city produced its ſeveral artiſts 
and philoſophers, who refuſed to yield the preference 
to thoſe of the neighbouring republics: Their con- 
' tention and debates ſharpened the wits of men: A va- 
riety of objects was preſented to the judgment, while 
each challenged the preference to the reſt: and the 
ſciences, not being dwarfed by the reſtraint of authority, 
were enabled to make ſuch conliderable ſhoots, as are, 
even at this time, the objects of our admiration. After 
the Roman chriſtian, or cathelic church had ſpread itſelf 

over the civilized world, and had engroſſed all the learn- 
ing of the times; being really one large ſtate within it- 
ſelf, and united under one head; this variety of fects 
immediately diſappeared, and the PERIPATETIC philo- 
ſophy was alone admitted into all the ſchools, to the 
utter depravation of every kind of learning. But man- 
kind, having at length throwa off this yoke, affairs are 


no returned nearly to the ſame ſituation as before, and 


Evo is at preſent a copy at large, of what GREECE | 
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was formerly a pattern in miniature. We have ſeen the 
advantage of this fituation in ſeveral inſtances. What 
checked the progreſs of the CarTESIAN philoſophy, to 
which the FRENCH nation ſhewed ſuch a ſtrong propen- 
ſity towards the end of the laſt century, but the oppoſi | 
tion made to it by the other nations of Europe, who 
ſoon diſcovered the weak ſides of that philoſophy i The 
ſeyvereſt ſcrutiny, which NRW- TOx's theory has undergone, 
roceeded not from his own countrymen, but from fo- 
xeigners; and if it can overcome the obſtacles, which it 
meets with at preſent in all parts of Europe, it will 
probably go down triumphant to the lateſt poſterity. 
The EncLisH are become ſenſible of the ſcandalpus 
 licentiouſneſs of their ſtage, from the example of the 
French decency and morals. The FaENch are con- 
vinced, that their theatre has become ſomewhat effemi- 
nate, by too much love and gallantry ; and begin to 


_ approve of the more maſculine taſte of ſome neighbour- - 
ing nations, 


Ins Cxina, there ſeems to be a pretty conſiderable 
ſtock of politeneſs and ſcience, which, in the courſe of 
ſo many centuries, might naturally be expected to ripen 
into ſomething more perfect and finiſhed, than what has 

yet ariſen from them. But Chix A is one vaſt empire, 
ſpeaking one language, governed by one law, and ſym- 
pathizing in the ſame manners. The authority of any 

teacher, ſuch as ConFucivs, was propagated eaſily 
from one corner of the empire to the other. None had 
courage to reſiſt the torrent of popular opinion. And 
poſterity was not bold enough to diſpute what had been 

_ univerſally received by their anceſtors. This ſeems to be 
one natural reaſon, why the ſciences have made ſo wy 

® progreſs i in that mighty empire . * 


» See NOTE b 
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If we conſider the face of the globe, Euroes, of all 
the four parts of the world, is the moſt broken by ſeas, 
rivers, and mountains; and GREECE of all countries of 
Evroee. Hence theſe regions were naturally divided 
into ſeveral diſtindt governments. And hence the 
ſciences aroſe in Greece; and Eurgee has been 
hitherto the moſt conſtant habitation of them, 


I have ſometimes been inclined to think, that inter- 
ruptions in the periods of learning, were they not attended 
with ſuch a deſtruction of ancient books, and the records 
of hiſtory, would be rather favourable to the arts and 
ſciences, by breaking the progreſs of authority, and de- 
throning the tyrannical uſurpers over human reaſon. 
In this particular, they have the ſame influence, as inter- 
ruptions in political governments and ſocieties. Conſider 
the blind ſubmiſſion of the ancient philoſophers to the 
ſeveral maſters in each ſchool, and you will be convinced, 
that little good could be expected from an hundred cen- 
turies of ſuch a ſervile philoſophy. Even the EcLecTics, 
who aroſe about the age of AucusTvus, notwithſtanding 
their profeſling to chuſe freely what pleaſed them from 

every different ſect, were yet, in the main, as flaviſh and 

dependent as any of their brethren; ſinee they ſought for 
truth, not in nature, but in the ſeveral ſchools ; where 
they ſuppoſed ſhe muſt neceſſarily be found, though not 
united in a body, yet diſperſed in parts, Upon the re- 
yival of learning, thoſe ſeats of Sroics and EPICUREANS, 
PLAToxisTs and PYTHAGORICIANS, could never regain 
any credit or authority; and, at the ſame time, by the 
example of their fall, kept men from ſubmitting, with 
ſuch blind deference, to thoſe new ſects, which have 
_ attempted to gain an aſcendant over them, 
"The third obſervation, which I ſhall form on this i 
bead, of theriſe nnd progerls of the nets ans ſeiences, iv, 
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That though the only proper Nurſery of theſe noble plants be 
a free flate ; yet may they be tranſplanted into any govern- 
ment; and that a republic is maſt favourable to the growth 
of the K. a civilized —— to that of the "_ 
arts, 


To balance a large ſtate or ſociety, whether monarchi- 
cal or republican, on general laws, is a work of fo great 
difficulty, that no human genius, however comprehenſive, 


is able, by the mere dint of reaſon and reflection, to 
effect it. The judgments of many muſt unite in this 


work: Experience muſt guide their labour: Time muſt 
bring it to perfection: And the feeling of inconvenien- 
cies muſt correct the miſtakes, which they inevitably fall 


into, in their firſt trials and experiments. Hence appears 


the impoſſibility, that this undertaking ſhould be begun and 


carried on in any monarchy ; ſince ſuch a form of govern- 


ment, ere civilized, knows no other ſecret or policy, 


than that of entruſting unlimited powers to every governor 


or magiſtrate, and ſubdividing the people into ſo many 
claſſcs and orders of ſlavery. From ſuch a ſituation, no 
improvement can ever be expected in the ſciences, in the 


| liberal arts, in laws, and ſcarcely in the manual arts and 
manufactures. The ſame barbariſm and ignorance, with 
which the government commences, is propagated to all 
poſterity, and can never come to a period by the efforts or 


ingenuity of ſuch unhappy ſlaves, 
But though law, the ſource of all RAPS * happi- 


neſs, ariſes late in any government, and is the flow pro- 


duct of order and of liberty, it is not preſerved with the 


ſame difficulty, with which it is produced; but when it 


has once taken root, is a hardy plant, which will ſcarcely 


ever periſh through the ill culture of men, or the ri- 


gour of the ſeaſons. The arts of luxury, and much more 


me liberal arts, which depend on a refined taſte or ſenti- 15 


| men 
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ment, are eaſily loſt; becauſe they are always reliſhed by 


a few only, whoſe leiſure, fortune, and genius fit them 
for ſuch amuſements. But what is profitable to every 
mortal, and in common life, when once diſcovered, can 
ſcarcely fall into oblivion, but by the total ſubverſion of 
ſociety, and by ſuch furious inundations of barbarous 
Invaders, as obliterate all memory of former arts and civi- 
lity. Imitation alſo is apt to tranſport theſe coarſer and 
more uſeful arts from one climate to another, and make 
them precede the refined arts in their progreſs; though 


perhaps they ſprang after them in their firſt riſe and pro- 
| Pagation. From theſe cauſes proceed civilized mo- 


narchies ; where the arts of government, firſt invented in 


free ſtates, are preſerved to the mutual advantage and + 


ſecurity of ſovereign and ſubject. 


However perfect, therefore, the monarchical 5 may ; 


appear to ſome politicians, it owes all its perfection to 


the republican; nor is it poſſible, that a pure deſpotiſm, 
eſtabliſhed among a barbarous people, can ever, by its 
native force and energy, refine and poliſh itſelf, It muſt 

borrow its laws, and methods, and inftitutions, and con- 


ſequently its ſtability and order, from free governments. 


Theſe advantages are the ſole growth of republics. The 


extenſive deſpotiſm of a barbarous monarchy, by entering 
into the detail of the government, as well as into the prin- 


cipal points of adminiſtration, for ever prevents all ſuch 


improvements. 


In a civilized monarchy, the prince alone is unre- 
ſtrained in the exerciſe of his authority, and poſſeſſes 


alone a power, which is not bounded by any thing but 
cuſtom, example, and the ſenſe of his own intereſt. 
Every miniſter or magiſtrate, however eminent, muſt ſub- 
mit to the general laws, which govern the whole ſociety, 


8 and mal exert t the authority aged to him after the 
| manner, 
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manner, which is preſeribed. The people depend on 
none but their ſovereign, for the ſecurity of their pro- 
perty. He is ſo far removed from them, and is fo much 
exempt from private jealouſies or intereſts, that this de- 
pendence is ſcarcely felt. And thus a ſpecies of govern- 
ment ariſes, to which, in a high political rant, we may 
give the name of Tyranny, but which, by a juſt and pru- 
dent adminiſtration, may afford tolerable ſecurity to the 
people, and may anſwer moſt of the ends of political F 
ſociety. 
But though in a civilized monarchy, as well as in a 
republic, the people have ſecurity for the enjoyment. of 
their property; yet in both theſe forms of government, 
thoſe who poſleſs the ſupreme authority have the diſpoſal 
of many honours and advantages, which excite the am- 
bition and avarice of mankind. The only difference is, 
that, in a republic, the candidates for office muſt look 
downwards, to gain the ſuffrages of the people; in a 
monarchy, they muſt turn their attention upwards, to 
court the good graces and favour of the great. To be 
ſucceſsful in the former way, it is neceſſary for a man to 
make himſelf uſeful, by his induſtry, capacity, or know- 
ledge : To be proſperous in the latter way, it is requiſite 
for him to render himſelf agrecable, by his wit, com- 
plaiſance, or civility. A ſtrong genius ſucceeds beſt in 
republics : A refined taſte in monarchies. And conſe- 


quently the ſciences are the more natural growth of the 3 


one, and the polite arts of the other ' 


Not to mention, that monarchies, receiving thei 5 
chief ſtability from a ſuperſtitious reverence to prieſts and 
princes, have commonly abridged the liberty of reaſon- 
ing, with regard to religion and politics, and conſequently. 

* and * All theſe $ form. the moſt conſe 
_ derably 
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Among the arts of converſation, no one pleaſes more 
than mutual deference or civility, which leads us to 


reſign our own inclinations to thoſe of our companion, 
and to curb and conceal that preſumption and arrogance, 
fo natural to the human mind. A good-natured man, 


who is well educated, practiſes this civility to every 
mortal, without premeditation or intereſt. But in order 
to render that valuable quality general among any people, 
it ſeems neceſſary to aſſiſt the natural diſpoſition by ſome 
general motive. Where power riſes upwards from the 
people to the great, as in all republics, ſuch refinements 


of civility are apt to be little practiſed, ſince the whole 


ſtate is, by that means, brought near to a level, and 


every member of it is rendered, in a great meaſure, inde= 
pendent of another. The people have the advantage, by 
the authority of their ſuffrages : The great, by the ſupe- 


riority of their ſtation. But in a civilized monarchy, 


there is a long train of dependence from the prince to the 
_ peaſant, which is not great enough to render property 
precarious, or depreſs the minds of the people ; but is 


ſufficient to beget in every one an inclination to pleaſe 


his ſuperiors, and to form himſelf upon thoſe models, 
which are moſt acceptable to people of condition and 
education. Politeneſs of manners, therefore, ariſes moſt 


naturally in monarchies and courts; and where that 


flouriſhes, none of the liberal arts will be —— ne- 
glected or deſpiſed. 


The republics in Euroes are at preſent noted tle 
want of politeneſs, The good-manners of a SW1ss civilized 
in HOLLAND f, is an expreſſion for ruſticity Song! the | 


| + C'eſt la politefſs dun Suiſſe — 
Ea Hor TANDE civiliſe. „„ Si 


derable branches of ſcience. Mathematics and natural 
philoſophy, which only remain, are not half fo valuable. 
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Fxencn. The Excrisn, in ſome degree, fall under the 
ſame cenſure, notwithſtanding their learning and genius. 
And if the VENETIANS be an exception to the rule, they 
owe it, perhaps, to their communication with the other 
ITaLrians, moſt of whoſe governments beget a depen- 
dence more than ſufficient for civilizing their manners. 

It is difficult to pronounce any judgment concerning 
the refinements of the ancient republics in this particular: 
But I am apt to ſuſpect, that the arts of converſation 
were not brought ſo near to perfection among them as the 
arts of writing and compoſition. The ſcurrility of the 
ancient orators, in many inſtances, is quite ſhocking, 
and exceeds all belief. Vanity too is often not a little 
offenſive in authors of that age ; as well as the com- 
mon licentiouſneſs and immodeſty of their ſtile, Quicungue 
impudicus, adulter, ganeo, manu, ventre, pene, bana patria 
lacerauerat, ſays SALLUST in one of the graveſt and moſt 
moral paſſages of his hiſtory. Nam fuit ante Helenam 
Cunnus teterrima belli Cauſa, is an expreſſion of Horace, 
in tracing the origin of moral good and evil. Ovip and 
LucxErius ; are almoſt as licentious in their ſtile as Lord 
 RocnesTER ; though the former were fine gentlemen 
and delicate writers, and the latter, from the corruptions 

of that court, in which he lived, ſeems to have thrown 

off all regard to ſhame and decency. JuvENAL incul. 
Cates * with great ze ; but ſets a = bad ex- 


+ltis needleks to cite ces or Priny on \ this head: 8 


much noted: But one is a little ſurpriſed to find Aux IAM, a very grave, 
| Judicious writer, interrupt the thread of his narration all of a ſudden, to tell 


bis readers that he bimſelf is as eminent among the Gu EES for eloquence as : 
ALEXANDER was for arms. Lib. i. 


1 This poet (See lib. iv. 1165. ) recommends a very nn | 
love, and what one expects not to meet with in ſo elegant and philoſophical a 


poem. It ſeems to have been the original of ſome of Dr. Swirx's images. 


The Bw: ny PuzDpaus fall under the fame cenſure. 
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ample of it, if we conſider the impudence of his expreſ- 
I ſhall alſo be bold to affirm, that, among the ancients, 
there was not much delicacy of breeding, or that polite 
deference and reſpect, which civility obliges us either to 
expreſs or counterfeit towards the perſons with whom 
we converſe. CICERO was certainly one of the fineſt 
gentlemen of his age; yet I muſt confeſs I have fre- 
quently been ſhocked with the poor figure under which 
he repreſents his friend Arricus, in thoſe dialogues, 
where he himſelf is introduced as a ſpeaker. That 
learned and virtuous Roman, whoſe dignity, though he 
was only a private gentleman, was inferior to that of no one 
in Roms, is there ſhewn in rather a more pitiful light than 
PriLALETHES's friend in our modern dialogues. He is 
a humble admirer of the orator, pays him frequent com- 
pliments, and receives his inſtructions, with all the de- 
ference which a ſcholar owes to his maſter 1. Even . 
Caro is treated in ſomewhat of a cavalier . manner in the 
| co de finibus. 
One of the moſt particular details of a real dialogue, 
vhich we meet with in antiquity, is related by PoLyB1us®; 


when PRII Ir, king of Macedon, a prince of wit and 


parts, met with TiTus FLamixinus, one of the politeſt 
of the RoMaANs, as we learn from PLT ARCH, acom- 
panied with ambaſſadors from almoſt all the GEEK 
cities. The ETotian ambaſſador very abruptly tells 
te king, that he talked like a fool or a madman (anoew) 
4 That's re. fays his majeſty, even to a blind man; which 


t Are, Non mihi 8 ad beate vivendum ſatis eſſe virtutem, Man, 
At hercule Ba uro meo videtur ; cujus ego | * pace tua d. aer! im, longe 
antepono tuo · Tusc. Quæſt. lib, v. 

a * Lih. xvii. 

+ la vita FAIR. 5 
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was a raillery on the blindneſs of his exceilency. Vet 
all this did not paſs the uſual bounds: For the conference 
was not diſturbed; and Framininus was very well 
diverted with theſe ſtrokes of humour. At the end, when 
PeriLIy craved a little time to conſult with his friends, 
of whom he had none preſent, the Roman general, being 
deſirous alſo to ſhew his wit, as the hiſtorian ſays, tells 
him, that perhaps the reaſon, why he had none of his friends 
with him, was becauſe he had murdered them all ; which was 
aQually the caſe. This unprovoked piece of ruſticity is 
not condemned by the hiſtorian; cauſed no farther re- 
ſentment in Pr1L1P, than to excite a SARDONIAN ſmile, 
or what we call a grin; and hindered him not from 
renewing the conference next day. PLUTARCH{ too 
mentions this raillery amongſt the witty and — 
ſlayings of FLAMININUS, 


Cardinal WorsE v apologized for his famous r 
inſolence, in ſaying, Eco eT REX Mxus, I and my king, 
dy obſerving, that this expreſſion was Conformable to the 
Latin idiom, and that a Roman always named himſelf 
before the perſon to whom, or of whom he ſpake. Yet 
this ſeems to have been an inſtance of want of civility 
among that people. The ancients made it a rule, that 
firſt. in the diſcourſe; inſomuch, that we find the ſpring 
of a quarrel and jealouſy between the RoMANs and 
 AToL1ans, to have been a poet's naming the ro- 
LIANS before the Romans, in celebrating a victory 
gained by their united arms over the Mactponians te 
Thus Livia diſguſted Tiszzrus by placing her on 


— . 


1 Prot. wie Rane | + Ihid, 6 
FJ Tacrr, Ann. lib, lil, cap. 64. 1 
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No advantages in this world are pure and unmixed. In 
like manner, as modern politeneſs, which is naturally ſo 
ornamental, runs often into affectation and foppery, diſguiſe 
and infincerity; fo the ancient ſimplicity, which is na- 
turally fo amiable and affecting, often degenerates into 
ruſticity and abuſe, ſcurrility and obſcenity, 

If the ſuperiority in politeneſs ſhould be allowed to 
modern times, the modern notions of gallantry, the na- 
tural produce of courts and monarchies, will probably 

be affigned as the cauſes of this refinement. No one 
_ denies this invention to be modern +: But ſome of the 
moſt zealous partizans of the ancients, have aflerted it to 
be fopp ſh and ridiculous, and a reproach, rather than a 
credit to the preſent age $. It may here be proper to 
examine this queſtion, 


Nature has implanted in all living creatures an affec- 


tion between the ſexes, which, even in the fierceſt and 5 


moſt rapacious animals, is not merely confined to the 
ſatisfaction of the bodily appetite, but begets a friendſhip 
and mutual ſympathy, which runs through the whole 
tenor of their lives. Nay, even in thoſe ſpecies, where 
nature limits the indulgence of this appetite to one ſeaſon 
and to one object, and forms a kind of marriage or aſſo- 
_ ciation between a ſingle male and female, there is yet 
a viſible complacency and benevolence, which extends 
farther, and mutually ſoftens the affections of the ſexes ; 
towards each other. How much more muſt this have 
place mh man, where the confinement of the appetite is 
not natural; but either is derived accidentally from 
lome rong charm of *. or ariſes frum reflections on 


9 In the e Torment of Trerxex, et TAs, W he comes to 
i town, inſtrad of waiting on his miſtreſs, ſends for her to come to h m. 


-J nenen ſee * Mira ſiſti. 
Vor. i E | T | duty 
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duty and convenience? Nothing, therefore, can proceed 
leſs from affectation than the paſſion of gallantry. It is 
natural in the higheſt degree. Art and education, in the 
moſt elegant courts, make no more alteration on it, than 
on all the other laudable paſſions. They only turn the 
mind more towards it; they refine it; they poliſh it; and 
give it a proper grace and expreſſion, 


But gallantry is as generous as it is natural. To correct 
ſuch groſs vices, as lead us to commit real injury on 
others, is the part of morals, and the object of the moſt 
ordinary education. Where that is not attended to, in 
ſome degree, no human ſociety can ſubſiſt. But in order 
to render converſation, and the intercourſe of minds more 
eaſy and agreeable, good-manners have been invented, 
and have carried the matter ſomewhat farther. Where- 
ever nature has given the mind a propenſity to any vice, 
or to any paſſion diſagreeable to others, refined breeding 
has taught men to throw the biaſs on the oppoſite fide, 
and to preſerve, in all their behaviour, the appearance of 
ſentiments different from thoſe to which they naturally 
incline. Thus, as we are commonly proud and ſelfifh, 
and apt to aſſume the preference above others, a polite 

man learns to behave with deference towards his com- 


|  panions, and to yield the ſuperiority to them in all the = 


common incidents of fociety. In like manner, wherever 
a perſon's ſituation may naturally beget any diſagreeable 
ſuſpicion in him, it is the part of good manners to prevent 
it, by a ſtudied diſplay of ſentiments, directly contrary to 
| thoſe of which he is apt to be jealous. Thus, old men 
know their infirmities, and naturally dread contempt from 
the youth: Hence, well-educated youth redouble the 
Inſtances of reſpect and deference to their elders. 


Strangers and foreigners are without protection: Hence, | 


- 
- 1 
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in all polite countries, they receive the higheſt civilities, 
and are entitled to the firſt place in every company. A 
man is lord in his own family, and his gueſts are, in a 
manner, ſubject to his authority : Hence, he is always 
the loweſt perſon in the company ; attentive to the wants 
of every one; and giving himſelf all the trouble, in order 
to pleaſe, which may not betray too viſible an affectation, 
or impoſe too much conſtraint on his gueſts. Gallantry 
is nothing but an inſtance of the ſame generous atten- 
tion. As nature has given man the ſuperiority above 
woman, by endowing him with greater ſtrength both of 
mind and body ; it is his part to alleviate that ſuperiority, 
as much as poſſible, by the generoſity of his behaviour, 
and by a ſtudied deference and complaiſance for all her 
inclinations and opinions. Barbarous nations dif play 
this ſuperiority, by reducing their females to the moſt 
abject flavery ; by confining them, by beating them, by 
ſelling them, by killing them. But the male ſex, among 
a polite people, diſcover their authority in a more gene- 
rous, though not a leſs evident manner ; by civility, by 
reſpect, by complaiſance, and, in a word, by gallantry 
In good company, you need not aſk, Who is the maſter 
of the feaſt? The man, who fits in the loweſt place, and 
who is always induftrious in helping every one, is cer- 
tainly the perſon. We muſt either condemn all ſuch 
inftances of generoſity, as foppiſh and affected, or admit 
of gallantry among the reſt. The ancient Muscovites 
 wedded their wives with a whip, inſtead of a ring. The 
ſame people, in their own houſes, took always the pre- 


I The fiequent mention in ancient authors of that ill- bred cuſtom of the 
| maſter of the family's eating better bread or drinking better wine at table, 
than he afforded his gueſts, is but an indifferent mark of the civility of thoſe | 
ages. See JuvENaL, fat. 5, PrixII lib. xiv. cap. 13. Allo PLINIS | 
pi. Lucian de mercede conductis, Saturnalia, &c, There is ſcarcely any part 
of Eurors at preſent fo uncivilized as to admit of uch a cuſtom, | 
e | C cedency 
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cedency above foreigners, even foreign ambaſſagors. 


Theſe two inſtances of their ny and politeneſs are 


much of a piece. 


Gallantry is not leſs conſiſtent with wiſdom and pru- 
dence, than with nature and generoſity ; and when under 
proper regulations, contributes more than any other in- 


vention, to the entertainment and improvement of the youth 


of both ſexes. Among every ſpecies of animals, nature 
has founded on the love between the ſexes their ſweeteſt 
and beſt enjoyment. But the ſatisfaction of the bodily 


| appetite is not alone ſufficient to gratify the mind; and : 
even among brute-creatures, we find, that their play and 


dalliance, and other expreſſions of fondneſs, form the 
greateſt part of the entertainment. In rational beings, 
we muſt certainly admit the mind for a conſiderable ſhare. 
Were we to rod the feaſt of all its garniture of reaſon, 
diſcourſe, ſympathy, friendſhip, and gaiety, what remains 


would ſcarcely be worth acceptance, i in the judgment of 
the truly elegant and luxurious, 


What better ſchool for manners, than FR company of Y 


virtuous women; where the mutual endeavour to pleaſe 
muſt inſenſibly poliſh the mind, where the example of the 
female ſoftneis and modeſty muſt communicate itſelf to 


their admirers, and where the delicacy of that ſex puts 


| every one on bis guard, leſt he give offence by any breach 
of decency? : 


Among the ancients, the character of ths fair-ſex was 


confidered as altogether domeſtic ; nor were they regarded - 


as part of the polite world or of good company. This, | 


perhaps, is the true reaſon why the ancients have not left 


us one piece of pleaſantry, that is excellent, (unleſs one 


may except the Bert of XEnoPHon, and the D- 


* See Relation of te . by dekadent. "_ 
logues 
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logues of Lucian) though many of their ſerious com- 
poſitions are altogether inimitable. Horace condemns 
the coarſe railleries and cold jeſts of PLauTus: But, 
though the moſt eaſy, agreeable, and judicious writer in 
the world, is his own talent for ridicule very ſtriking or 
refined? This, therefore, is one conſiderable improve- 
ment, which the polite arts have receiyed from — 
and from courts, where it firſt aroſe, 


But, to return from this digreſſion, I ſhall advance it 
as 2 fourth obſeryation on this ſubject, of the riſe and 
progreſs of the arts and ſciences, That when the arts and 
ſciences come to perfection in any ſtate, from that moment they 
naturally, or rather neceſſarily decline, and ſeldom or never 
revive in that nation, where they formerly flcur ſhc1. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that this maxim, though con- 
formable to experience, may, at firſt fight, be eſteemed 

contrary to reaſon. If the natural genius of mankind be 
the ſame in all ages, and in almoſt all countries, (as 
feems to be the truth) it muſt very much forward and 
cultivate this genius, to be poſleſſed of patterns in every 
art, which may regulate the taſte, and fix the objects of 
= imitation. The models left us by the ancients gave birth 
to all the arts about 200 years ago, and have mightily 
advanced their progreſs in every country of Europs : 

Why had they not a like effect during the reign of 
 TxrajJan and his ſucceſſors; when they were much more 
entire, and were ſtill admired and ſtudied by the whole 
world? So late as the emperor JusTINIAN, the Pokr, 
by way of diſtinction, was undevſtood, among the 


Greeks, to be HomeR; among the Romans, Vir- 
GIL, Such admiration ftill remained for thefe divine 


£ geniuſes ; : though no poet had appeared for many cen- - 
| Lyrics, who could juſtly pretend to have imitated them. 


K A man's 
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A man's genius is always, in the beginning of life, 
as much unknown to himſelf as to others, and it is 
only after frequent trials, attended with ſucceſs, that he 
Cares think himſelf equal to thoſe undertakings, in 
which thoſe, who have ſucceeded, have fixed the ad- 
miration of mankind. If his own nation be already 
poſſeſſed of many models of eloquence, he naturally com- 
pares his own juvenile exerciſes with theſe ; and being 
| ſenſible of the great diſproportion, is diſcouraged from 
any farther attempts, and never aims at a rivalſhip with 
| thoſe authors, whom he ſo much admires. A noble 
emulation i is the ſource of every excellence. Admiration 
and modeſty naturally extinguiſh this emulation. And 
no one is ſo liable to an exceſs of admiration and modeſty, 
as a truly great genius, 


Next to emulation, the greateſt encourager of 'the noble 
arts is praiſe and glory. A writer is animated with new 
force, when he tears the applauſes of the world for his 
former productions; and, being rouſed by ſuch a motive, 
he often reaches a pitch of perfection, which is equally 

| ſurprizing to himſelf and to his readers. But when the 


poſts of honvur are all occupied, his firſt attempts are but 


coldly received by the public; being compared to pro- 
' ductions, which are both in themſelves more excellent, 

and have already the advantage of an eſtabliſhed reputa- 
tion. Were MoLiere and CoRNE1iLz to bring upon 
the ſtage at preſent their early productions, which were 
formerly ſo well received, it would diſcourage the young 
| poets, to ſee the indifference and diſdain of the public. 
The ignorance of the age alone could have given admiſſion 
to the Prince of Ty&E; but it is to that we owe the 


Ar: Had Every man in his humour been rejected, we 
had never ſeen VOLPONE. 8 


W I 
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Perhaps, it may not be for the advantage of any na- 
tion to have the arts imported from their neighbours in 
too great perfection. This extinguiſhes emulation, and 
ſinks the ardour of the generous youth. So many mo- 
dels of ITaLIan painting brought | into BRITAIN, in- 


ſtead of exciting our artiſts, is the cauſe of their ſmall 


progreſs in that noble art. The ſame, perhaps, was the 
caſe of Rome, when it received the arts from GREECE. 
That multitude of polite productions in the FRENCH 
language, diſperſed all over GERMANY and the NorTH, 
hinder theſe nations from cultivating their own language, 
and keep them ftill dependent on their neighbours for 
thoſe elegant entertainments, | 


It is true, the ancients had left us models in every 
kind of writing, which are highly worthy of admiration. 
But beſides that they were written in languages, known 
only to the learned; beſides this, I ſay, the compariſon 


s not ſo perfect or entire between modern wits, and thoſe 


who lived in ſo remote an age. Had WALLER been born 


in RoME, during the reign of T1BER1vs, his firſt produc- 


tions had been deſpiſed, when compared to the finiſhed 
codes of Horace. But in this iſland the ſuperiority of 
the RoMaN poet diminiſhed nothing from the fame of 


the ExoTIsH. We eſteemed ourſelves ſufficiently hap- 


py, that our climate and language could produce but a 
faint copy of fo excellent an original. 

In ſhort, the arts and ſciences, like ſome plants, re- 
quire a freſh foil; and however rich the land may be, 


and however you may recruit it by art or care, it will 


never, when once exhauſted, provure any thing that is 
F or finiſhed in the kind. 
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The EPICCUR EAN“. 


T is a great mortification to the vanity of man, that 
his utmoſt art and induſtry can never equal the 


meaneſt of nature's productions, either for beauty or 
value. Art is only the under - workman, and is employed 


to give a few ſtrokes of embelliſhment to thoſe ſpecies, 


which come from the hand of the maſter. Some of 


the drapery may be of his drawing ; but he is not allowed 


to touch the principal figure. Art may make a ſuit of 


clothes: But nature muſt produce a man. 


Even in thoſe productions, commonly denominated 


works of art, we find that the nobleſt of the kind are 
| beholden for their chief beauty to the force and happy 
influence of natu.e. To the native enthuſiaſm of the 
poets, we owe whatever is admirable in their productions, 
The greateſt genius, where nature at any time fails him, 


(for ſhe is not equal) throws aſide the lyre, and hopes 
not, from the rules of arts to reach that divine harmony, 


* On, The max of elegance and 8 The intention Gabe the 
three following eſſays is not ſo much, to explain accurately the fentiments of 


the ancient ſects of philoſophy, as to deliver the ſentiments of ſects, that na- 
| turally form themſ-lves in the world, and entertain different ideas of human 


life and of happineſs. I have given each of them the name of the philoſu- 
| ect ſect, to which it bears the FROM Oy | 
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which muſt proceed from her inſpiration alone. How 
Poor are thoſe ſongs, where a happy flow of fancy has not 
furniſhed materials for art to embelliſh and refine ! 

But of all the fruitleſs attempts of art, no one is ſo ri- 
diculous, as that which the ſevere philoſophers have 
undertaken, the producing of an artificial happineſs, and 
making us be pleaſed by rules of reaſon, and by reflection, 
Why did none of them claim the reward, which XerxEes 
. promiſed to him, who ſhould invent a new pleaſure ? 
Unleſs, perhaps, they invented ſo many pleaſures for 
their own uſe, that they deſpiſed riches, and ſtood in no 
need of any enjoyments, which the rewards of that mo- 
narch could procure them. I am apt, indeed, to think, 
that they were not willing to furniſh the PRRSIAN court 
with a new pleaſure, by preſenting it with ſo new and 
unuſual an object of ridicule, Their ſpeculations, when 
confined to theory, and gravely delivered in the ſchools 
of GREECE, might excite admiration in their ignorant 
pupils: But the attempting to reduce ſuch principles to 
practice would ſoon have betrayed their abſurdity. 


You pretend to make me happy by reaſon, and by 
rules of art. You muſt, then, create me anew by 
| Tules of art. For on my original frame and ſtructure 
does my happineſs depend. But you want power to 
effect this; and ſkill too, I am afraid: Nor can I enter- 
tain a leſs opinion of nature's wiſdom than of yours. And 
let her conduct the machine, which ſhe has ſo wiſely 
| framed, I find, that I ſhould only ſpoil it by my tam- 
A on. 5 

To what purpoſe ſhould I pretend to regulate, reſine, 
or invigorate any of thoſe ſprings or principles, which 
nature has implanted in me? Is this the road by which 
1 muſt reach happineſs ? But happineſs implies eaſe, con- 
e V 
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tentment, repoſe, and pleaſure; not watchfulneſs, care, 
and fatigue. The health of my body conſiſts in the 
facility, with which all its operations are performed, 
The ſtomach digeſts the aliments : The heart circulates 
the blood : The brain ſeparates and refines the ſpi- 
rits: And all this without my concerning myſelf in the 
matter. When by my will alone I can flop the blood, 
as it runs with impetuofity along its canals, then may I 

hope to change the courſe of my ſentiments and paſſions, 


In vain ſhould I ſtrain my faculties, and endeavour to 


receive pleaſure from an object, which is not fitted by 
nature to affect my organs with delight. I may give my- 


ſelf pain by my fruitleſs endeavours; but ſhall never reach 


any pleaſure. 


ourſelves happy within ourſelves, of feaſting on our own 


thoughts, of being ſatisfied with the conſciouſneſs of 
well-doing, and of deſpiſing all aſſiſtance and all ſupplies 7 


from external objects. This is the voice of PRIDE, not 
of NatTurs. And it were well, if even this pride could 


ſupport itſelf, and communicate a real inward pleaſure, 


can do no more than regulate the outſide; and with infi- 
Nite pains and attention compoſe the language and coun- 
tenance to a philoſophical dignity, in order to deceive 
the ignorant vulgar. The heart, mean- while, is empty 


of all enjoyment: And the mind, unſupported by its 
proper objects, ſinks into the deepeſt forrow and dejection. 
| Miſerable, but vain mortal! Thy mind be happy within 


itſelf! With what reſources is it endowed to fill fo im- 


menſe a void, and ſupply the place of all thy bodily ſenſes 
and faculties? Can thy head ſubſiſt without hy other 


members! ? In ſuch a patios 
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What fooliſh figure muft it make ? 
Do nathing elſe but ſleep and ake. 


Into ſuch a lethargy, or ſuch a melancholy, muſt thy 
mind be plunged, when deprived of foreign occupations 
and enjoyments. 


Keep me, therefore, no longer in this violent 
conſtraint. Confine me not within myſelf; but point 
out to me thoſe objects and pleaſures, which afford the 
chief enjoyment, But why do | apply to you, proud 
and ignorant ſages, to ſhew me the road to happineſs ? 
Let me conſult my own paſſions and inclinations. In 
them muſt I read the dictates of CONE not in your 
frivolous diſcourſes. | 
But ſee, aropitions to my wiſhes, the divine, the 
_ amiable PLEASURE “, the ſupreme love of GODS and 
men, advances towards me. At her approach, my heart 


beats with genial heat, and every ſenſe and every facu}ty 


zs diffolved in joy; while ſhe pours around me all the 
_ embelliſhments of the ſpring, and all the treaſures of the 
autumn. The melody of her voice charms my ears with the 

ſofteſt muſic, as ſhe invites me to partake of thoſe delicious 


fruits, which, with a ſmile that diffuſes a glory on the 


heavens and the earth, ſhe preſents to me. The ſportive 


Corips, who attend her, or fan me with their adorife- 


Tous wings, or pour on my head the moſt fragrant oils, 
or offer me their ſparkling neQar in golden goblets. O 
for ever let me ſpread my limbs on this bed of roſes, and 


thus, thus feel the delicious moments, with ſoft and 


downy fteps, glide along. But cruel chance !' Whither 


do you fly ſo faſt? Why do my ardent wiſhes, and that 


load of pleaſures, under which you * rather haſten 
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than retard your unrelenting pace? Suffer me to enjoy 
this ſoft repoie, after all my fatigues in ſearch of happi- 


neſs. Suffer me to ſatiate myſelf with theſe delicacies, 


after the pains of ſo long and fo fooliſh an abſtinence. 


But it will not do. The roſes have loſt their hue: 
The fruit its flavour : And that delicious wine, whoſe 


| fumes, ſo late, intoxicated all my ſenſes with ſuch de- 


light, now ſolicits in vain the ſated palate. Pleaſure 
ſmiles at my languor. She beckons her ſiſter, Virtue, to 
come to her aſſiſtance. The gay, the frolic Virtue ob- 


ſerves the call, and brings along the whole troop of my 
jovial friends. Welcome, thrice welcome, my ever dear 


companions, to theſe ſhady bowers, and to this luxurious 
repaſt, Your preſence has reſtored to the roſe its hue, 
and to the fruit its flavour. The vapours of this ſprightly 
nectar now again play around my heart; while you par- 
take of my delights, and diſcover in your chearful looks, 


the pleaſure which you receive from my happineſs and 
ſatisfaction. The like do I receive from yours; and 
encouraged by your joyous preſence, ſhall again renew 
the feaſt, with which, from too much enjoyment, my 


ſenſes were well nigh ſated; while the mind kept not 


pace with the body, nor afforded relief to her o 'er-bur- 
thened panes d 


In our chearful di 1 better than | in the formal 


reaſonings of the ſchools, is true wiſdom to be found. 


In our friendly endearments, better than in the hollow 
debates of ſtateſmen and pretended patriots, does true 
virtue diſplay itſelf. Forgetful of the paſt, ſecure of the 
future, let us here enjoy the preſent; and while we yet 
poſſeſs a being, let us fix ſome good, beyond the power 
of fate or fortune. To-morrow will bring its own plea- 
| ſures along with it: Or ſhould it n our fond 
| . N 7 | withes, _ 
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wiſhes, we ſhall at leaſt enjoy the pleaſure of refleQing 
on the pleaſures of to-day, 


Fear not, my friends, that the barbarous diſſonance 
of Bacchus, and of his revellers, ſhould break in upon 
this entertainment, and confound us with their turbulent 
and clamorous pleaſures. The ſprightly muſes wait 
around; and with their charming ſymphony, ſufficient to 
ſoften the wolves and tygers of the ſavage deſert, inſpire 
a ſoft joy into every boſom. Peace, harmony and con- 
cord reign in this retreat; nor is the filence ever broken 
but by the muſic of our ſongs, or the chearful accents of 
our friendly voices. 


But hark | the — of the muſes, the gentle DA- 
mom, ſtrikes the lyre; and while he accompanies its 
harmonious notes with his more harmonious ſong, he 

inſpires us with the ſame happy debauch of fancy, by 
which he is himſelf tranſported. «+ Ye happy youth, 
he ſings, Ve favoured of heaven “, while the wanton 
<« ſpring pours upon you all her blooming honours, let 
& not glory ſeduce you, with her deluſive blaze, to paſs 
„ jn perils and dangers this delicious ſeaſon, this prime 
te of life. Wiſdom: points out to you the road to plea- 
te ſure: Nature too beckons you to follow her in that 

« ſmooth and flowery path. Will you ſhut your ears to 
ce their commanding voice? Will you harden your heart 

< to their ſoft allurements ? Oh, deluded mortals, thus 

„ to loſe your youth, thus to throw away ſo invalu- 
* able a preſent, to trifle with ſo periſhing a bleſſing. 
« Contemplate well your recompence. Conſider that 


An imitation of the Syzzns ſong in Tasso. 
0 Giovinetti, mentre Ar III & Maccto 
V ammantan di fiorité & verde ſpoglie,” 1 | 
| D e liberata, Canto 8 


6 glory, : 
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« glory, which fo allures your proud hearts, and ſeduces 
« you with your own praiſes. It is an echo, a dream, 
«© nay the ſhadow of a dream, diſſipated by every wind, 
6 and loſt by every contrary breath of the ignorant and 
e jll-judging multitude. You fear not that even death 


« itſelf ſhall raviſh it from you. But behold ! while 


6 you are yet alive, calumny bereaves you of it; igno- 


<« rance neglects it; nature enjoys it not; fancy alone, 


& renouncing every pleaſure, receives — airy recom- 
& pence, empty and unſtable as herſelf. 


Thus the hours paſs unperceived along, and lead i in 
their wanton train all the pleaſures of ſenſe, and all the 
joys of harmony and friendſhip. Smiling innacence cloſes 
the proceſſion ; and while ſhe preſents herſelf to our 


raviſhed eyes, ſhe embelliſhes the whole ſcene, and ren- 
ders the view of theſe pleaſures as tranſporting, after they 


have paſt us, as when, with laughing countenances, they 
were yet advancing towards us. 


But the ſun has ſunk below the horizon; and dark- 
neſs ſtealing ſilently upon us, has now buried all nature 


in an univerſal ſhade, © Rejoice, my friends, continue 


„ your repaſt, or change it for ſoft repoſe. Though 
« er, your joy or your tranquillity ſhall ſtill be 
e mine,” But whither de you ga? Or what new \ pleaſures 
call you from cur ſociety? Is there aught agreeable without | 
your friends? And can anght pleaſe, in which we partake 
not? Ves, my friends; the joy which I now ſeek, ad- 


„e mits not of your participation, Here alone I wiſh 


your abſence: And here alone can J find a en 


9 compenſation for the loſs of your ſociety.” 


| But I have not advanced far through the ſhades of the | 
thick wood, which ſpreads a double night around me, 
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ere, methinks, I perceive through the gloom, the charm- 
ing CLIA, the miſtreſs of my wiſhes, who wanders im- 
patient through the grove, and preventing the appointed 
hour, filently chides my tardy ſteps. But the joy, 
which ſhe receives from my preſence, beſt pleads my 
excuſe; and diſſipating every anxious and every angry 
thought, leave room for nought but mutual joy and rap- 
ture. With what words, my fair one, ſhall I expreſs 
my tenderneſs, or deſcribe the emotions which now warm 
my tranſported boſom ! Words are too faint to deſcribe 
my love; -and if, alas! you feel not the fame flame 
within you, in vain ſhall I endeavour to convey to you a 
juſt conception of it. But your every word and every 
motion ſuffice to remove this doubt; and while they 
expreſs your paſſion, ſerve alſo to enflame mine. How 
amiable this ſolitude, this ſilence, this darkneſs l No ob- 
jects now importune the raviſhed foul. The thought, 
the ſenſe, all full of nothing but our mutual happineſs, 
wholly poſſeſs the mind, and convey a pleaſure, which 
deluded mortals vainly ſcek for in every other enjoy- 
But why does your boſom heave with theſe ſighs, 
while tears bathe your glowing cheeks? Why diſtract 
your heart with ſuch vain anxieties? Why fo often aſk 
me, How long my love fhall yet endure? Alas, my CALIA, 
can I reſolve this queſtion? Do I Ina how lung my life 
| fall yet endurg? But does this alſo diſturb your tender 
| breaſt? And is the image of cur frail mortality for ever 

preſent with you, to throw a damp on your gayeſt hours, 
and poiſon even thoſe joys which love inſpires ? Conſider 
rather, that if life be frail, if youth be tranſitory, we 
ſhould well employ the preſent moment, and loſe no part 
of ſo periſhable an exiſtence. Yet a little moment and 
theſe ſhall be no more. We fhall be, as if we had never 

Z 95 „ 1 
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been. Not a memory of us be left upon earth; and 
even the fabulous ſhades below will not afford us a habi- 


tation. Our fruitleſs anxieties, our vain projects, our 
uncertain ſpeculations ſhall all be ſwallowed up and loſt. 
Our preſent doubts, concerning the original cauſe of all 


things, muſt never, alas! be reſolved. This alone we 


may be certain of, that, if any governing mind preſide, 
he muſt be pleaſed to ſee us fulfil the ends of our being, 
and enjoy that pleaſure, for which alone we were created. 
Let this reflection give eaſe to your anxious thoughts; 


but render not your joys too ſerious, by dwelling for ever 


upon it, It is ſufficient, once, to be acquainted with 
this philoſophy, in order to give an unbounded looſe to 
love and jollity, and remove all the ſcruples of a vain 
ſuperſtition : But while youth and paſſion, my fair one, 
prompt our eager deſires, we muſt find gayer ſubjects of 
diſcourſe, to intermix with theſe amorous careſles, 
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HERE is this obvious and material diff-rence in 

1 the conduct of nature, with regard to man and 
other animals, that, having endowed the former with a 
ſublime celeſtial ſpirit, and having given him an affinity 


with ſuperior beings, ſhe allows not ſuch noble faculties 


to lie lethargic or idle; but urges him, by ffeceſlity, to 


employ, on every emergence, his utmoſt art and induſtry. 


| Brute-creatures have many of their neceſſities ſupplied 
by nature, being cloathed and armed by this beneficent 
parent of all things: And where their own induſtry is 


requiſite on any occaſion, nature, by implanting inſtincts, 
ſtiill ſupplies them with the art, and guides them to their 


good, by her unerring precepts. But man, expoſed 


naked and indigent to the rude elements, tiſes ſlowly 
from that helpleſs ſtate, by the care and vigilance of his 


parents; and having attained. his utmoſt growth and per- 
fection, reaches only a capacity of ſubſiſting, by his own 
care and vigilance, Every thing is ſold to ſkill and la- 
bour; and where nature furniſhes the materials, they 
are ſtill rude and unfiniſhed, till induſtry, ever active 


T + Or the man of action and virtue, 
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and intelligent, refines them from their brute ſtate, and 
fits them for human uſe and convenience. 


Acknowledge, therefore, O man, the 8 of 
nature: for ſhe has given thee that intelligence which 
ſupplies all thy neceſſities. But let not indolence, under 
the falſe appearance of gratitude, perſuade thee to reſt 
contented with her preſents. Wouldeſt thou feturn to 


the raw herbage for thy food, to the open ſky for thy 


covering, and to ſtones and clubs for thy defence againſt 
the ravenous animals of the deſert? Then return alſo to 
thy ſavage manners, to thy timorous ſuperſtition, to thy 
brutal ignorance ; and ſink thyſelf below thoſe animals, 
whoſe condition thou admireſt, and * ſo fondly 


| imitate. 


Thy kind parent, nature, having given thee art and 
intelligence, has filled the whole globe with materials to 


| employ theſe talents: Hearken to her voice, which 0 | 


plainly tells thee, that thou thyſelf ſhouldeſt alſo be the 
object of thy induſtry, and that by art and attention alone 
thou canſt acquire that ability, which will raiſe thee to 


thy proper ſtation in the univerſe. Behold this artizan, 
who converts a rude and ſhapeleſs ſtone into a noble 
metal; and molding that metal by his cunning hands, 
creates, as it were by magic, every weapon for his de- 


fence, and every utenſil for his convenience. He has 
not this kill from nature: Uſe and practice have taught 


it him: And if thou wouldeſt emulate his ſucceſs, thay 


muſt follow his laborious foot-ſtepy. 


But while thou l fl ren to perfecting thy 
| bodily powers and faculties, wouldeſt thou mean!y neglect 
5 thy mind, and from a prepoſterous floth, leave it fill 
- rude and uncultivated, 7 it came from the hands of na- 


ture ? ? 
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ture? Far be ſuch folly and negligence from every ra- 
tional being. If nature has been frugal in her gifts and 
codocntcnts. there is the more need of art to ſupply 
her defects. If ſhe has been generous and liberal, know 
that ſhe ſtill expects induſtry and application on our 


part, and revenges herſelf in proportion to our negligent : 


ingratitude. The richeſt genius, like the moſt fertile 
foil, when uncultivated, ſhoots up into the rankeſt 


weeds; and inſtead of vines and olives for the pleaſure 


and uſe of man, produces, to its lothful owner, the moſt 
abundant crop of poiſons. 


The great end of all human induſtry, is the attain- 
ment of happineſs. For this were arts invented, (ſciences - 


cultivated, laws ordained, and ſocieties modelled, by the 
moſt profound wiſdom of patriots and legiſlators. Even 


the lonely ſavage, who lies expoſed to the inclemency of 
the elements, and the fury of wild beafts, forgets not, 


for a moment, this grand object of his being. Ignorant 
as he is of every art of life, he keeps ftill in view the end 
of all thoſe aris, and eagerly ſeeks for felicity amidſt 
| that darkneſs with which he is environed. But as much 
as the wildeſt favage is inferior to the poliſhed citizen, 


who, under the protection of laws, enjoys every conve- 
nience which induſtry has invented; ſo much is this 


citizen himſelf inferior to the man of virtue, and the 


true philoſopher, who governs his appetites, ſubdues his 


paſſions, and has learned, from reaſon, to ſet a juſt 
value on every purſuit and enjoyment. For is there an 
art and apprenticeſhip neceſſary for every other attain- 

ment? And is there no art of life, no rule, no precepts 
to direct us in this principal concern? Can no particular 


pleaſure be attained without ſkill; and can the whole 
de regulated without reflection er intelligen; e, by the 
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blind guidance of appetite and inſtint ? Surely then no 
miſtakes are ever committed in this affair; but every 
man, however diſſolute and negligent, proceeds in the 

purſuit of happineſs, with as unerring a motion, as that 
which the celeſtial bodies obſerve, when, conducted by 


the hand of the Almighty, they roll along the ethereal 


plains. But if miſtakes be often, be inevitably com- 


_ mitted, Jet us regiſter theſe miſtakes ; let us conſider 


their cauſes ; let us weigh their importance ; let us en- 
quire for their remedies. When from this we have 
fixed all the rules of conduct, we are philoſophers : 
When we have reduced theſe rules to practice, we 
are ſages. 


Like many ſubordinate artiſts, * to form the 
ſeveral wheels and ſprings of a machine: Such are 
thoſe who excel in all the particular arts of life. He is 


the maſter workman who puts thoſe ſeveral parts toge- 


ther; moves them according to juſt harmony and pro- 


portion; and produces true e kes as the reſult of their 
conſpiring order. 


While thou haſt ſuch an alluring object in view, ſhall 
that labour and attention, requiſite to the attaining thy 
end, ever feem burdeniome and intolerable? Know, 
that this labour itſelf is the chief ingredient of the feli- 
city to which thou aſpireſt, and that every enjoyment 


| foon becomes infipid and diſtaſteful, when not acquired 
by fatigue and induſtry, See the hardy hunters riſe 
from their downy couches, ſhake off the flumbers which 
ſtill weigh down their heavy eye-lids, and, ere Aurora 


has yet covered the heavens with her flaming mantle, 


1 haſten to the foreſt. They leave behind, in their own 
- nds. and bs the neighbouring plains, animals of every 
kind, whoſe fefh furniſhes the moſt delicious fare, and 
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which offer themſelves to the fatal ſtroke, Laborious 
man diſdains .ſo eaſy a purchaſe. He ſeeks for a prey, 
which hides itſelf from his ſearch, or flies from his pur- 
ſuit, or defends itſelf from his violence. Having exerted 
in the chace every paſſion of the mind, and every mem- 
ber of the body, he then finds the charms of repoſe, and 


with joy compares its . to thoſe of his engaging 
labours. N | 


And can vigorous induſtry give pleaſure to the purſuit 
even of the moſt worthlefs prey, which frequently eſcapes 
our toils? And cannot the fame induſtry render the cul- 
tivating of our mind, the moderating of our paſſions, 
the enlightening of our reaſon, an agreeable occupation; 

while we are every day ſenſible of our progreſs, and be- 
hold our inward features and countenance brightening 


inceſſantly with new charms ? Begin by curing yourſelf 
of this lethargic indolence; the taſk is not difficult: 
You need but taſte the ſweets of honeſt labour. Pro- 


ceed to learn the juſt value of every purſuit; long ſtudy 


is not requiſite: Compare, though but for once, the 
mind to the body, virtue to fortune, and glory to plea- 


ſure. You will then perceive the advantages of induſtry : 


Tou will then be ſenſible what are the proper objects of 


your induſtry. 


In vain do you ſeek repoſe b beds of * In 
vain do you hope for enjoyment from the moſt delicious 0 
wines and fruits, Your indolence itſelf becomes a fa- 
tigue: Your pleaſure itſelf creates diſguſt. The mind, 
unexerciſed, finds every delight infipid and loathſome ; 
and ere yet the body, full of noxious humours, feels the 
- torment of its multiplied diſeaſes, your nobler part is 


- ſenſible of the invading poiſon, and ſeeks | in vain to re- 
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lieve its anxiety by new pleaſures, which till augment 
the fatal malady. 


I need not tell you, that, by this eager purſuit of plea- 
ſure, you more and more expoſe yourſelf to fortune and 
accidents, and rivet your affections on external objects, 
which chance may, in a moment, raviſh from you. I 
| ſhall ſuppoſe, that your indulgent ſtars favour you ſtill 
with the enjoyment of your riches and poſſeſſions. 1 
prove to you, that even in the midſt of your luxurious 
pleaſures, you are unhappy ; and that, by too much in- 


dulgence, you are incapable of enjoying what ——— 
fortune ſtill allows you to polleſs, 


But ſurety the inſtability of fortune is a confider- 
ation not to be overlookeed or neglected. Happineſs 
cannot poſſibly exiſt, where there is no ſecurity; and 
ſecurity can have no place, where fortune has any do- 
minion. Though that unſtable deity ſhould not exert 
her rage againſt you, the dread of it would ſtill torment 
you; would diſturb your flumbers, haunt your dreams, 


and throw a damp on the * of your molt delicious 
_ banquets. 


The temple of wiſdom is ſeated on a « ng above the 
rage of the fighting elements, and inacceſſible to all 
the malice of man. The rolling thunder breaks below; 
and thoſe more terrible inſtruments of human fury 
reach not to ſo ſublime a height. The ſage, while he 
_ breathes that ſerene air, looks down with pleaſure, 
mixed with compaſſion, on the errors of miſtaken 
mortals, who blindly ſeek for the true path of life, and 
purſue riches, nobility, honour, or power, for genuine 
Felicity. The greateſt part he beholds diſappointed of 
their fond wiſhes; Some n that having once 

Of D 
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poſſeſſed the object of their deſires, it is raviſhed 
from them by envious fortune: And all complain, 
that even their own vows, though granted, cannot give 
them happineſs, or relieve the anxiety of their diſtracted 
minds. 


But does the ſage always preſerve himſelf in this phi- 


loſophic indifference, and reſt contented with lamenting 


the miſeries of mankind, without ever employing him- 
ſelf for their relief? Does he conſtantly indulge this 
ſevere wiſdom, which, by pretending to elevate him 
above human accidents, does in reality harden his heart, 
and render him careleſs of the intereſts of mankind, 


and of ſociety? No; he knows that in this ſullen Avarhy, 


neither true wiſdom nor true happineſs are to be found. 
He feels too ſtrongly the charm of the ſocial affections 
ever to counteract ſo ſweet, ſo natural, ſo virtuous a pro- 
penſity. Even when, bathed in tears, he laments the 


miſeries of human race, of his country, of his friends, 


and unable to give ſuccour, can only relieve them by 
_ compaſſion 3 he yet rejoices in the generous diſpoſition, 


and feels a ſatisfaction ſuperior to that of the moſt in- 


dulged ſenſe. So engaging are the ſentiments of hu- 


manity, that they brighten up the very face of forrow, 
and operate like the ſun, which, ſhining on a duſky 
cloud or falling rain, paints on them the moſt glo- 
rious colours wh! ich. are to be found 1 in the whole circle 


of nature. 


But it is not here alone, that the ſocial virtues any 7 
their energy. With whatever ingredient you mix them, 
they are {till predominant. As ſorrow cannot overcome 
them, ſo neither can, ſenſual pleaſure obſcure them. 
The * of ln, however tumultuous, baniſh not the 

tender 


x 

: 

4 
'F 
f 


. ß 
tender ſentiments of ſympathy and affection. They 


even derive their chief influence from that generous 
paſſion; and when preſented alone, afford nothing to 
the unhappy mind but laſſitude and diſguſt. Behold this 
fprightly debauchee, who profeſſes a contempt of all 
other pleaſures but thoſe of wine and jollity : Separate 
him from his companions, like a ſpark from a fire, where 
before it contributed to the general blaze: His alacrity 
ſuddenly ex:inguiſhes; and though ſurrounded with 
every other means of delight, he lothes the ſumptuous 
banquet, and prefers even the moſt abſtraQed ſtudy and 
ſpeculation, as more agreeable and entertaining. 


But the ſocial paſſions never afford ſuch tranſporting. 
pleaſures, or make fo glorious an appearance in the eyes 


both of GOD and man, as when, ſhaking of every 
_ earthly mixture, they aſſociate themſelves with the ſen- 
timents of virtuc, and prompt us to laudable and worthy 


actions. As harmonious colours mutually give and re- 


ceive a luſtre by their friendly union; fo do theſe en- 


nobling ſentiments of the human mind. See the triumph 
of nature in parental affection! What ſelfiſn paſſion; 


what ſenſual delight is a match for it! Whether a man 
exults in the pro! ſperity and virtue of his offspring, or 


flies to their ſuccour, through the c molt threatening and 


tremendous dangers ? 


Proceed ſtill in purifying the generous paſſion, you 


will till the more admire its ſhining glories. What 
_ charms are there in the harmony of minds, and in a 


friendſhip founded on mutual eſteem and gratitude! 
What ſatisfaction in relieving the Ciſtrefled, in comfort - 
ing the afflicted, in raiſing the fallen, and in ſtopping 


the career of cruel fortune, or of more cruel man, in 


their * orer the good and virtuous But what ſu- 
preme 
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preme joy in the victories over vice as well as miſery, 
when, by virtuous example or wiſe exhortation, our fel- 
low-creatures are taught to govern their paſſions, reform 
their vices, and ſubdue their worſt enemies, which inha- 
bit within their own boſoms ? 


But theſe objects are ftill too limited for the human 
mind, which, being of celeſtial origin, ſwells with the 
divineft and moſt enlarged affections, and carrying its 
attention beyond kindred and acquaintance, extends its 
benevolent wiſhes to the moſt diſtant poſterity. It views 
liberty and laws as the ſource of human happineſs, and 
devotes itſelf, with the utmoſt alacrity, to their guar- 
dianſhip and protection. Toils, dangers, death itſelf 
carry their charms, when we brave them for the pub- 
lic good, and ennoble that being, which we generouſly 
ſacrifice for the intereſts of our country, Happy the 
man, whom indulgent fortune allows to pay to virtue 
what he owes to nature, and to make a generous gift 
of what muſt otherwiſe be raviſhed from him by cruel 

neceſity! 5 


In the true ſage and patriot are anied whatever can 
_ diſtinguiſh ka nature, or elevate mortal man to a 
reſemblance with the divinity. The ſofteſt benevolence, 
the moſt undaunted reſolution, the tendereſt ſentiments, 
the moſt ſublime love of virtue, all theſe animate ſuc- 
ceſſively his tranſported boſom. What fatisfaQion, 
when he looks within, to find the moſt turbulent paſ- 
ſions tuned to juſt harmony and concord, and every 
jarring ſound baniſhed from this enchanting muſic ! If 
the contemplation, even of inanimate beauty, be fo de- 
lightful; if it raviſhes the ſenſes, even when the fair 
Tron | is foreign to us: What mut be the effects of moral 
. auty? 
5 | 
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beauty? And what influence muſt it have, when it em- 
belliſhes our own mind, and is the refult of our own 
reflection and induſtry ? 


But where is the reward of virtue ? And what recompence 
bas nature provided for ſuch important ſocriſices, as theſe of 
Efe and fortune, which we muſt often make to it? Oh, ſons 


of earth! Are ye ignorant of the value of this celeſtial 


miſtreſs? And do ye meanly enquire for her portion, 
when ye obſerve her genuine charms? But know, that 
nature has been indulgent to human weakneſs, and has 
not left this favourite child, naked and unendowed. 
She has provided virtue with the richeſt dowry ; but be- 
ing careful, leſt the allurements of intereſt ſhould engage 
ſuch ſuitors, as were inſenſible of the native worth of ſo 
divine a beauty, ſhe has wiſely provided, that this 
dowry can have no charms but in the eyes of thoſe who 
are already tranſported with the love of virtue. Glo 
is the portion of virtue, the ſweet reward of honourable 
toils, the triumphant crown, which covers the thought- 
ful head of the diſintereſted patriot, or the duſty brow 

of the victorious warrior, Elevated by ſo ſublime a prize, 
the man of virtue looks down wich contempt on all the 
allurements of pleaſure, and all the menaces of danger. 
Death itſelf loſes its terrors, when he conſiders, that its 
dominion extends only over a part of him, and that, in 
ſpite of death and time, the rage of the elements, and 
the endleſs viciſſitude of human affairs, he is aſſured of 
an immortal fame among all the ſons of men. 


1 1 ſurely i is a being who preſides over the univerſe * 

and who, with infinite wiſdom and power, has reduced 

the jarring elements into juſt order and proportion. Let 

| ſpeculative reaſoners diſpute, how far this beneficent be- 
e %% - 
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ing extends his care, and whether he prolongs our exiſt- 

ence beyond the grave, in order to beſtow on virtue its 
juſt reward, and render it fully triumphant. The man 
of morals, without deciding any thing on ſo dubious a 
ſubjeR, is ſatisfied with the portion, marked out to him 
by the ſupreme diſpoſer of all things. Gratefully he ac- 
cepts of that farther reward prepared for him; but if diſ- 
appointed, he thinks not virtue an empty name; but 
juſtly eſteeming it its own reward, he gratefully acknow- 
ledges the bounty of his creator, who, by calling him 
into exiſtence, has thereby afforded him an opportunity 
of Once acquiring ſo invaluable a poſſeſſion. 
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O ſome philoſophers it appears matter of ſurprize, 
that all mankind, poſſeſſing the ſame nature, and 
being endowed with the ſame faculties, ſhould yet differ 
ſo widely in their purſuits and inclinations, and that one 
ſhould utterly condemn what is fondly ſought after by 
another. To ſome it appears matter of ſtill more ſur- 
prize, that a man ſhould differ ſo widely from himſelf at 
different times; and, after poſſeſſion, reject with diſ- 
dain what, before, was the object of all his vows and 
wiſhes. To me this feveriſh uncertainty and irreſodlu- 
tion, in human conduct, ſeems altogether unavoidable ; 
nor can a rational ſoul, made for the contemplation of 
the Supreme Being, and of his works, ever enjoy tran- 
quillity or ſatisfaction, while detained in the ignoble 
purſuits of ſenſual pleaſure or popular applauſe. The 
divinity is a boundleſs ocean of bliſs and glory: Human 
minds are ſmaller ſtreams, which, ariſing at firſt from 
this ocean, ſeek ſtill, amid all their wanderings, to re- 
turn to it, and to loſe themſelves in that immenſity of 
perfection. When checked in this natural courſe, by 
vice or folly, they become furious and enraged; and, 


+ Or, the man of contemplation, and philafy bical devotion. 
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| ſwelling to a torrent, do then ſpread horror and devaſta- 
tion on the neighbouring plains. 


In vain, by pompous phraſe and paſſionate tis, 
each recommends his own purſuit, and invites the cre+ 


dulous hearers to an imitation of his life and manners. 
The heart belies the countenance, and ſenſibly feels, 


even amid the higheſt ſucceſs, the unſatisfactory nature 


of all thoſe pleaſures, which detain it from its true ob · 


jet, I examine the voluptuous man before enjoyment ; 


JI meaſure the vehemence of his defire, and the import- 
ance of his object; I find that all his happineſs pro- 


ceeds only from that hurry of thought, which takes him 


from himſelf, and turns his view from his guilt and mi- 
ſery. I conſider him a moment after; he has now 


enjoyed the pleaſure, which he fondly ſought after, 
The ſenſe of his guilt and miſery returns upon him 
with double anguiſh: His mind tormented with fear 


and remorſe; his body depreſſed with diſguſt and 


But a more auguſt, at leaſt a more haughty perſon- 


age, preſents himſelf boldly to our cenſure; and aſ- 


ſuming the title of a philoſopher and man of morals, 


offers to ſubmit to the moſt rigid examination. He chal- 


lenges, with a viſible, though concealed impatience, 
our approbation and applauſe ; and ſeems offended, that 


we ſhould heſitate a moment before we break out into 
admiration of his virtue, Seeing this impatience, I he- 


ſitate ſtill more: I begin to examine the motives of his 


ſeeming virtue: But behold ! ere I can enter upon this 
enquiry, he flings himſelf from me; and addrefling his 
diſcourſe to that crowd of heedleſs auditors, fondly abuſes | 
, them by his — pretenſions. 


0 Jbilo- 
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O philoſopher ! thy wiſdom is vain, and thy virtue 
unprofitable. Thou ſeekeſt the ignorant applauſes of 
men, not the ſolid reflections of thy own conſcience, or 
the more ſolid approbation of that being, who, with one 
regard of his all-ſeeing eye, penetrates the univerſe. 
Thou ſurely art conſcious of the hollowneſs of thy pre- 
tended probity, whilſt calling thyſelf a citizen, a ſon, 
a friend, thou forgetteſt thy higher ſovereign, thy true 


father, thy greateſt benefactor. Where is the adoration - 


due to infinite perfection, whence every thing good 
and valuable is derived? Where is the gratitude, owing 
to thy creator, who called thee forth from nothing, who 
placed thee in all theſe relations to thy fellow-creatures, 
and requiring thee to fulfil the duty of each relation, 
forbids thee to negle& what thou oweſt to himſelf, the 


mot perfect being, to whom thou a art connected by the 
dloſeſt tye? 


But thou art thyſelf thy own idol: Thou worſhip- 
peſt thy imaginary perfections: Or rather, ſenſible of 
thy real imperfections, thou ſeekeſt only to deceive the | 
world, and to pleaſe thy fancy, by multiplying thy ig- 


norant admirers, Thus, not content with neglecting 
what is moſt excellent in the univerſe, thou deſireſt 


to ſubſtitute in his place what is moſt vile and con- 


temptible. 


Conſider all the works of mens hands; all the inven- 
tions of human wit, in which thou affeQeſt ſo nice a 
diſcernment: Thou wilt find, that the moſt perfect 
production ſtill proceeds from the moſt perfect thought, 


and that it is MIND alone, which we admire, while we 
beſto our applauſe on the graces of a well-proportioned 


ſtatue, or the ny of a noble pile. The ſtatuary, 
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viteſt us to contemplate, in thy conduct, the harmony 
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the architect comes ſtill in view, and makes us reflect 
on the beauty of his art and contrivance, which, from 
a heap of unformed matter, could extract ſuch expreſſions 
and proportions. This ſuperior beauty of thought and 
intelligence thou thyſelf acknowledgeft, while thou in- 


of affections, the dignity of ſentiments, and all thoſe 


graces of a mind, which chiefly merit our attention. 
But why ftoppeſt thou ſhort? Seeſt thou nothing farther 


that is valuable? Amid thy rapturous applauſes of beauty 


and order, art thou ſtill ignorant where is to be found 
the moſt conſummate beauty? the moſt perfect order? 


Compare the works of art with thoſe of nature. The 
one are but imitations of the other. The nearer art 


approaches to nature, the more perfect is it eſteemed. 


But ſtill, how wide are its neareſt approaches, and what 
an immenſe interval may be obſerved between them ? 


Art copies only the outſide of nature, leaving the inward 
and more admirable ſprings and principles ; as exceed- 
ing her imitation ; as beyond her comprehenſion. Art 


copies only the minute productions of nature, deſpairing 


to reach that grandeur and magnificence, which are ſo 
aſtoniſhing in the maſterly works of her original. Can 


we then be fo blind as not to diſcover an intelligence 
and a defign in the exquiſite and moſt ſtupendous con- 
trivance of the univerſe? Can we be ſo ſtupid as not to 
feel the warmeſt raptures of worſhip and adoration, upon 


by the contemplation of that intelligent being, ſo infinitely 


good and vie? 

The moſt perfect happineſs, 6 muſt ariſe from 
the contemplation of the moſt perfect object. But what 
more perfect than beauty and virtue? And where is 


beauty to he found equal to that of the univerſe? OF | 
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virtue, which can be compared to the benevolence and 
Juſtice of the Deity ? If aught can dimiaiſh the pleaſure 
of this contemplation, it muſt be either the narrowneſs 
of our faculties, which conceals from us the greateſt 
part of theſe beauties and perfections; or the ſhortneſs 
of our lives, which allows not time ſufficient to inſtruct 
us in them. But it is our comfort, that, if we employ 
worthily the faculties here affigned us, they will be en- 
larged in another ftate of exiſtence, ſo as to render us 
more ſuitable worſhippers of our maker: And that the. 
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ESSAY XVII. 
The Scree. 


HAVE long entertained a ſuſpicion, with regard 
to the deciſions of philoſophers upon all ſubjects, and 
found in myſelf a greater inclination to difpute, than 
_ afſent to their concluſions. There is one miftake, to 
which they ſeem liable, almoſt without exception ; they 
- confine too much their principles, and make no account 
of that vaſt variety, which nature has ſo much affected 
in all her operations. When a philoſopher has once laid 
hold of a favourite principle, which perhaps accounts for 
many natural effects, he extends the fame principle over 
the whole creation, and reduces to it every phænomenon, 
though by the moſt violent and abſurd reaſoning. Our 
own mind being narrow and contracted, we cannot ex- 
tend our conception to the variety and extent of nature; 
dut imagine, that ſhe is as much bounded in her opera - 
tions, as we are in our ſpeculation. adj 


Blut if ever this infirmity of philoſophers is to be ſuſ- 
pected on any occaſion, it is in their reaſonings concern- 
ing human life, and the methods of attaining happineſs, 


In that caſe, they are led aſtray, not only by the nar- 


rowneſs of their underftandings, but by that alſo of their 
paſſions, Almoſt every one has a 3 inclina- 
M 3 SED tion, 


and would cteem it the greateſt unhappineſs to be con- 


power, by their utmoſt efforts, to recall that taſte or 
| appetite, which formerly beſtowed charms on what now _ 


| therefore of thoſe general preferences of the town or 


retirement or ſociety ; when, beſides the different incli- | 
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tion, to which his other deſires and affections ſubmit, and 
which governs him, though, perhaps, with ſome inter- 
vals, through the whole courſe of his life. It is difficult 
for him to apprehend, that any thing, which appears 
totally indifferent to him, can ever give enjoyment to any 
perſon, or can poſſeſs charms, which altogether eſcape 


his obſervation. His own purſuits are always, in his ac- 
count, the moſt engaging : The objects of his paſſion, 


the moſt valuable : And the road, which he purſues, the 
only one that leads to happineſs. | 


But would theſe prejudiced reaſoners refle a moment, 
there are many obvious inftances and arguments, ſuffici- 


ent to undeceive them, and make them enlarge their 


maxims and principles. Do they not ſee the vaſt variety 
of inclinations and purſuits among our ſpecies ; 
each man ſeems fully ſatisfied with his own courſe of life, 


fined to that of his neighbour ? Do they not feel in them- 
ſelves, that what pleaſes at one time, diſpleaſes at another, 
by the change of inclination. and that it is not in their 


appears indifferent or diſagreeable ? What is the meaning 
country life, of a life of ation or one of pleaſure, of 


nations of different men, every one's experience may 
_ convince him, that each of theſe kinds of life is agreeable 
In its turn, aad that their variety or their judicious mix- 
ture chiefly contributes to the "— all of them 
agreeable, = 
But ſhall this buſineſs be allowed to go altogether at 
| Grentures ? And muſt a man conſult only his humour 
and 
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atid inclination, in order to determine his courſe of life, 
without employing his reaſon to inform him what road 
is preferable, and leads moſt ſurely to happineſs? Is 


there no difference then between one man conduct and 
another ? 


I anſwer, there is a great 3 One man, fol- 
lowing his inclination, in chuſing his courſe of life, 
may employ much ſurer means for ſucceeding than ano- 
ther, who is led by his inclination into the ſame courſe 
of life, and purſues the ſame object. Are riches the chief 
objeft of your defires? Acquire ſkill in your profeſſion ; 
be diligent in the exerciſe of it; enlarge the circle of 
your friends and acquaintance; avoid pleaſure and ex- 
pence 3 and never be generous, but with a view of gain- 
ing more than you could fave by frugality. Would you 
acquire the public efleem? Guard equilly againſt the ex- 
tremes of arrogance and fawning. Let i appear that 
you ſet a value upon yourſelf, but without deſpiſing 
dthers. If you fall into either of the extremes, you either 
provoke men's pride by your inſolence, or teach them 

to deſpiſe you by your timorous ſubmiſſion, and by the 
mean I which you ſeem to entertain of - yo» 
5 
Theſe, you ſay, ate the maxims of common prudence, 
and diſcretion; what every parent inculcates on his 
child, and what every man of ſenſe purſues in the courſe 
ol life, which he has choſen.— What is it then you de- 
' fire more? Do you come to a philoſopher as to a cunning 
man, to learn ſomething by magic or witchcraft, beyond 
what can be known by common prudence and diſcre- 
tion? Tes; we come to a philoſopher to be in- 
ſtructed; how we ſhall chuſe our ends, more than the 


means for attaining theſe ends: We want to know what 


deſire we hall gratify, what paſſion we ſhall comply 
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with, what appetite we ſhall indulge. As to the reft, 
we truſt to common ſenſe, and the general maxims of the 
world for our inſtruction. 


"Fam ſorry, then, I have pretended to be a philoſo- 


pher: For I find your queſtions very perplexing; and 
am in danger, if my anſwer be too rigid and ſevere, 
of paſſing for a pedant and ſcholaſtic ; if it be too eaſy 
and free, of being taken for a preacher of vice and im- 
morality. However, to ſatisfy you, I ſhall deliver my 
opinion upon the matter, and ſhall only deſire you to 
eſteem it of as little conſequence as I do myſelf. By that 
means you will neither think it worthy of your ridicule 
nor your anger. 


If we can depend upon any principle, which we learn 


from philoſophy, this, I think, may be conſidered as 


certain and undoubted, that there is nothing in itſelf, 
valuable or deſpicable, defirable or. hateful, beautiful or 
deformed ; but that theſe attributes ariſe from the par- 


_ ticular conſtitution and fabric of human ſentiment and 


affection. What ſeems the moſt delicious food to one 
animal, appears loathſome to another: What affeQs the 
feeling of one with delight, produces uneaſineſs in ano- 


ther. This is confeſſedly the caſe with regard to all the 


bodily ſenſes: But if we examine the matter more ac- 


 curately, we ſhall find, that the ſame obſervation holds 


even where the mind concurs with the body, and mingles 


its ſentiment with the exterior appetite. 


Deſire this paffionate lover to give you a character of 


| his miſtreſs: He will tell you, that he is at a loſs for 


words to deſcribe her charms, and will aſk you very 


ſeriouſly if ever you were acquainted with a goddeſs or 


an angel? If you anſwer that you never were : He will 


then fay, that it is impoſſible for you to form a concep- 


tlon 
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tion of ſuch divine beauties as thoſe which his charmer 
poſſeſſes; fo complete a ſhape; ſuch well-proportioned 

features; ſo engaging an air; ſuch ſweetneſs of diſpoſi- 
tion; ſuch gaiety of humour. You can infer nothing, 
however, from all this diſcourſe, but that the poor man 
is in love; and that the general appetite between the 
ſexes, which nature has infuſed into all animals, is in 
him determined to a particular object by ſome qualities, 
which give him pleaſure. The {ame divine creature, not 
only to a different animal, but alſo to a different man, 


appears a mere mortal being, and is beheld with the 
utmoſt indifference. 


Nature has given all animals a like prejudice in favour | 
of their offspring. As foon as the helpleſs infant ſees 
the light, though in every other eye it appears a deſpi- 
cable and a miſerable creature, it is regarded by its fond 
parent with the utmoſt affection, and is preferred to 
every other object, however perfect and accompliſhed. 
The paſſion alone, ariſing from the original ſtructure 
and formation of human nature, beſtows a value « on the 
moſt inſignificant object. 


We may puſh the ſame obſervation further, and may 
conclude, that, even when the mind operates alone, and 
feeling the ſentiment of blame or approbation, pro- 
nounces one object deformed and odious, another beauti- 
ful and amiable; I fay, that, even in this caſe, thoſe 
qualities are not really in the objects, but belong 
entirely to the ſentiment of that mind which blames or 

praiſes. I grant, that it will be more difficult to make 
this propoſition evident, and as it were, palpable, to 
negligent thinkers; becauſe nature is more uniform in 
the ſentiments of the mind than in moſt feelings of the 
0 body, and prodgces a nearer reſemblance in the inward 
than 
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than in the outward part of human kind. There is 
ſomething approaching to principles in mental taſte; and 
critics can reaſon and diſpute more plauſibly than cooks 
dr perfumers. We may obſerve, however, that this uni- 
formity among human kind, hinders not, but that there 
s a conſiderable diverſity in the ſentiments of beauty and 
worth, and that education, cuſtom, prejudice, caprice, 
and humour, frequently vary our taſte of this kind. 
You will never convince a man, who is not accuſtomed 
to ITALIAN muſic, and has not an ear to follow its in- 
tricacies, that a SCOTCH tune is not preferable. You 
have not even any fingle argument, beyond your on 
taſte, which you can employ in your behalf: And to your 
antagoniſt, his particular taſte will always appear a more 
convincing argument to the contrary. If you be wiſe, 
each of you will allow, that the other may be in the 
right; and having many other inſtances of this diverſity 
of taſte, you will both confeſs, that beauty and worth 

are merely of a relative nature, and conſiſt in an agree- 
able ſentiment, produced by an object on a particular 
mind, according to the peculiar reduce __ conſtitu- 

tion of that mind. 


By this diverſity of TR OW obſctvable in human 
kind, nature has, perhaps, intended to make us ſenſible 
of her authority, and let us ſee what ſurprizing changes 


the could produce on the paſſions and defires of man- 


kind, merely by the change of their inward fabric, 


without any alteration on the objects. The vulgar 


may even be convinced by this argument : But men, 
accuſtomed to thinking, may draw a more convincing, 


at leaſt a more general * from the very nature 


| of the ſubject. 
. In the operation of reaſoning, the mind does nothing 
but run over its objects, as they are ſuppoſed to ſtand 
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in reality, without adding any thing to them, or dimi- 
niſhing any thing from them. If I examine the PToLo- 
 MAIC and COPERNICAN ſyſtems, I endeavour only, by 
my enquiries, to know the real ſituation of the planets; 
that is, in other words, I endeavour to give them, in 


my mind or conception, the ſame relations, that they 


dear towards each other in the heavens. To this opera- 
tion of the mind, therefore, there ſeems to be always a 

real, though often an unknown ſtandard, in the nature 
of things; nor is truth or falſehood variable by the 
various apprehenſions of mankind. Though all human 
race ſhould for ever conclude, that the ſun moves, and 
the earth remains at reſt, the ſun ſtirs not an inch from 
his place for all theſe reaſonings; and ſuch concluſions 
are eternally falſe and erroneous, 


But the caſe is not the ſame with the qualities of beau- 


tiful and deformed, deſirable and odious, as with truth and 


falſehood. In the former caſe, the mind is not content 


_ with merely ſurveying its objects, as they ftand in them- 
. ſelves: It alſo feels a ſentiment of delight or uneaſineſe, 


approbation or blame, conſequent to that ſurvey; and 
this ſentiment determines it to affix the epithet beautif: l 


or deformed, deſirable or odious. Now, it is evident, thee 
this ſentiment muſt depend upon the particular fabric cr 


ſtructure of the mind, which enables ſuch particular 
forms to operate in ſuch a particular manner, and pro- 


_ duces a ſympathy or conformity between the mind and 
its objects. Vary the ſtructure of the mind or inward 
organs, the ſentiment no longer follows, though the form 
remains the ſame. The ſentiment being different from 
the object, and ariſing from its operation upon the orgars 


of the mind, an alteration upon the latter muſt vary the 


effect, nor can the ſame object, preſented to a mind 


. different, ome the fame ſentiment. | 


3 5 
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This concluſion every one is apt to draw of himſelf, 
without much philoſophy, where the ſentiment is evi- 
dently diſtinguiſhable from the object. Who is not ſen- 
fable, that power, and glory, and vengeance, are not 
defirable of themſelves, but derive all their value from 
the ſtructure of human paſſions, which begets a defire 
towards ſuch particular purſuits? But with regard to 
beauty, either natural or moral, the caſe is commonly 
fuppoſed to be different. The .agreeable quality is 
thought to lie in the object, not in the ſentiment; and 
that merely becauſe the ſentiment is not ſo turbulent and 
violent as to diſtinguiſh itſelf, in an evident manner, 
from the perception of the object. 


hut a little reflection ſuffices to diſtinguiſh them. A 
man may know exactly all the circles and ellipſes of the 
CoPERNICAN ſyſtem, and all the irregular ſpirals of 
the PToLOMAIc, without perceiving that the former is 
more beautiful than the latter. EucLip has fully ex- 
plained every quality of the circle, but has not, in any 
propoſition, ſaid a word of its beauty. The reaſon is 
evident. Beauty is not a quality of the circle. It lies 
not in any part of the line whoſe parts are all equally 
diſtant from a common center. It is only the effect, 
which that figure produces upon a mind, whoſe particular 
fabric or ſtructure renders it ſuſceptible of ſuch ſentiments. 


In vain would you look for it in the circle, or ſeek it, 


either by your ſenſes, or by mathematical reaſonings, in 
all the properties of that figure. 


1 mathematician, who took no other pleaſure in 
reading V 1RGIL, but that of examining Ext as's voyage by 
the map, might perfectly underſtand the meaning of every 
Latin word, employed by that divine author; and con- 
2 might have 4 a diſtinet idea of che whole nar- 
ration. 


ration. He would even have a more diſtinct idea of it, 


than they could attain who had not ſtudied ſo exactly 


the geography of the poem. He knew, therefore, every 
thing in the poem : But he was ignorant of its beauty; 
becauſe the beauty, properly ſpeaking, lies not in the 
poem, but in the ſentiment or taſte of the reader. And 
where a man has no ſuch delicacy of temper, as to make 
him feel this ſentiment, he muſt be ignorant of the beauty, 


though poſſeſſed of the ſcience and —— of an 
angel T. 


The inference upon the whole i is, that it is not from 


the value or worth of the object, which any perſon pur- 


ſues, that we can determine his enjoyment, but merely 


from the paſſion with which he purſues it, and the ſuc- 
ceſs which he meets with in his purſuit. Odjects have 
abſolutely no worth or value in themſelves. They 


derive their worth merely from the paſſion. If that be 


ftrong, and ſteady, and ſucceſsful, the perſon is happy. 


It cannot reaſonably be doubted, but a little mils, dreſſed 
in a new gown for a dancing-ſchool ball, receives as 


— 


compleat enjoyment as the greateſt orator, who triumphs 
in the ſplendor of his eloquence, while he governs the 


Paſſions and reſolutions of a numerous aſſ-mbly, 


All the difference, therefore, between one man and 
another, with regard to life, conſiſts either in the paſſion, 


or in the enjoyment : And theſe differences are ſufficient to 
. the wide extremes of happineſs and mitery. 


To be happy, the paſſun muſt neither be too vickas . 
nor too remiſs, In the firſt caſe, the mind is in a perpe- 


tual hurry and tumult; in the engl, it ſinks into a 


ditagrecabie indolence nd Lone. 5 


7 See NOTE [F]. 
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To be happy, the paſſion muſt be benign and ſocial ; 
not rough or fierce, The affections of the latter kind 
are not near ſo agreeable to the feeling, as thoſe of the 
former. Who will compare rancour and animoſity, envy 
and revenge, to friendſhip, benignity, clemency, and 


gratitude ? 
To be happy, the paſſion * be chearful and gay, 
not gloomy and melancholy. A propenſity to hope and 
Joy is real riches: One to fear and ſorrow, real poverty. 
Some paſſions or inclinations, in the enjoyment of their 
object, are not ſo ſteady or conſtant as others, nor convey 
| ſuch durable pleaſure and ſatisfaction. Philoſophical de- 
votion, for inſtance, like the enthuſiaſm of a poet, is the 
_ tranſitory effect of high ſpirits, great leiſure, a fine genius, 
and a habit of ſtudy and contemplation: But notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe circumſtances, an abſtract, inviſible 
object, like that which natural religion alone preſents to 
us, cannot long actuate the mind, or be of any moment in 
life. To render the paſſion of continuance, we muſt 


find ſome method of affecting the ſenſes and imagination, 


and muſt embrace ſome hi/torical, as well as philsſephica} 
account of the diviaity. Popular ſuperſtitions and obſer- 
vances are even found to be of uſe in this particular. 


| Though the tempers of men be very different, yet we 
may ſafely pronounce in general, that a life of pleaſure 
cannot ſupport itſelf ſo long as one of buſineſs, but is 
much more ſubje& to ſatiety and diſguſt, The amuſe- 
ments, which are the moſt durable, have all a mixture of 
application and attention in them; ſuch as gaming and 
hunting. And in general, buſineſs and action fill up all 
the great vacancies in human life. 7 
But where the temper is the beſt diſpoſed for any enjey- 
ment, the object is often wanting: And in this reſpect, 
the paſſions, which purſue external objects, contribute 
=” : not 
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not fo much to happineſe, as thoſe which reſt in our - 
ſelves; ſince we are neither ſo certain of attaining ſuch 


objects, nor ſo ſecure in poſſeſſing them. A paſſion for 


learning 1s * with regard to happineſs, to one 
for riches, 


Some men are poſſeſſed of great ſtrength of mins; and 


even when they purſue external objects, are not much 
affected by a diſappointment, but renew their application 
and induſtry with the greateſt chearfulneſs. Nothing 
contributes more to happineſs than ſuch a turn of mind. 


According to this ſhort and imperfe& ſketch of human 
life, the happieſt diſpoſition of mind is the virtuous 3 or, 
in other words, that which leads to action and employ- 
ment, renders us ſenſible to the ſocial paſſions, ſteels the 
heart againſt the aſſaults of fortune, reduces the affections 
to a juſt moderation, makes our own thoughts an enter- 


tainment to us, and inclines us rather to the pleaſures of 
ſociety and converſation, than to thoſe of the ſenſes; 


This, in the mean time, muſt be obvious to the moſt 


careleſs reaſoner, and that all diſpoſitions of mind are not 
| alike favourable to. happineſs, and that one paſſion or 
humour may be extremely deſirable, while another is 


equally diſagreeable. And indeed, all the difference 
between the conditions of life depends upon the mind; 


nor is there any one ſituation of affairs, in itſelf, prefer- 
able to another. Good and ill, both natural and moral, 
are entirely relative to human ſentiment and affection. 


No man would ever be unhappy, could he alter his feel- 


ings. PRoTEUs-like, he would elude all attacks, by the 
continual alterations of his ſhape and form. 


But of this reſouree nature has, in a great meaſure, 
| deprived us. The fabric and conſtitution of our mind 

no more r our cher, than that of our body. 
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The generality of men have not even the ſmalleſt notion, 
that any alteration in this reſpect can ever be deſirable. 
As a ſtream neceſſarily follows the ſeveral inclinations of 
the ground, on which it runs; fo are the ignorant and 
thougghtleſs part of mankind actuated by their natural 
propenſities. Such are effeCtually excluded from all 
pretenſions to philoſophy, and the medicine of the mind, ſo 
much boaſted. But even upon the wiſe and thoughtful, 
nature has a prodigious influence; nor is it always in a 
man's power, by the utmoſt art and induſtry, to correct 


his temper, and attain that virtuous character, to which 


he aſpires. The empire of philoſophy extends over a 
few; and with regard to theſe too, her authority is very 
weak and limited. Men may well be ſenſible of the ya- 
Jue of virtue, and may deſire to attain it; but it is not 
always certain, that they will be ſucceſsful in their 
wiſhes. . 


Whoever conſiders, without prejudice, the courſe of 
human actions, will find, that mankind are almoſt 
entirely guided by conftitution and temper, and that 
general maxims have little influence, but fo far as they 
affect our taſte or ſentiment. If a man have a lively 


- : ſenſe of honour and virtue, with moderate paſſions, his 


conduct will always be conformable to the rules of mo- 
rality ; or if he depart from them, his return will be eaſy 
and expedicious. On the other hand, where one is born 
of ſo perverſe a frame of mind, of ſo callous and inſen- 
| ſible a diÞofition, as to have no reliſh for virtue and 
humanity, no ſympathy with his fe!low-creatures, na 
deſire of eſteem and applauſe; ſuch a one muſt be allowed 
entirely incurable, nor is there any remedy in philoſophy. 
He reaps no ſatisfadtion but from low and ſenſual objects, 
or from the indulgence of malignant paſſions: He feels 
no remorſe to controul his vicious inclinations : He has 
4: not 
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not even that ſenſe or taſte, which is requiſite to make 
him defire a better character: For my part, I know not 
how I ſhould addreſs myſelf to ſuch a one, or by what 
arguments I ſhould endeavour to eform him. Should 1 
tell him of the inward ſatisfaction which reſults from 
laudable and humane actions, the delicate p'eaſure of 
diſintereſted love and friendſſlip, the laſting enjoyments of 
a good name and an eſtabliſhed character, he might ſtill 
reply, that theſe were, perhaps, pleaſures to ſuch as were 
ſuſceptible to them; but that, for his part, he finds him- 
ſelf of a quite different turn and diſpoſition, I muſt 
repeat it; my philoſophy affords no remedy in ſuch a 
Caſe, nor could I do any thing but lament this perſon's 
unhappy condition. But then ] aſk, If any other philo- 
ſophy can afford a remedy ; or if it be poſſible, by any 
ſyſtem, to render all mankind virtuous, however perverſe 


may be their natural frame of mind? Experience wil! 


ſoon convince us of the contrary; and I will venture 


to affirm, that, perhaps, the chief benefit, waich reſults 
from philoſophy, ariſes in an indirect manner, and pro- 


ceeds more from its ſecret, inſenſible influence, than from 
its immediate application. _ 


It is certain, that a ſerious attention to the 3 
and liberal arts ſoftens and humanizes the temper, and 


cheriſhes thoſe fine emotions, in w hich true virtue and 


Honour conſiſts, It rarely, very rarely happens, that 


a man of taſte ard learning is not, at leaſt, an honeſt 
man, whatever frailties may attend him. The bent of 
his mind to ſpeculative itudies muſt mortiſy in him the 


paſſions of intereſt and ambition, and muſt, at the ſame 
time, give him a greater ſenſibility of all the decencies 


and duties of life. He feels more fully a morel diſtinc- 
tion in characters and manners; nor is his ſenſe of this 
Vox. * 1 = Cy kind 
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kind diminiſhed, but, on the contrary, it is much en- 
creaſed, by ſpeculation. 


Beſides ſuch inſenſible changes upon the temper and 
diſpoſition, it is highly probable, that others may be 
produced by ſtudy and application. The prodigious 
effects of education may convince us, that the mind is 

not altogether ſtubborn and inflexible, but will admit of 
many alterations from its original make and ſtructure. 
Let a man propoſe to himſelf the model of a character, 
which he approves: Let him be well acquainted with 
thoſe part.culars, in which his own character deviates 
from this model : Let him keep a conſtant watch over 
himſelf, and bend his mind, by a continual effor!, from 
the vices, towards the virtues; and I doubt not but, 
in time, he will find, in his temper, an alterativn for the 
better. 


Habit is another powerful means of reforming the 
mind, and implanting in it good diſpoſitions and incli- 
nations. A man, who continues in a courſe of ſobriety 
and temperance, will hate riot and diſorder : If he engage 
in buſie's or ſtudy, indolence will ſeem a puniſhment to 
him: If ne conftrain himſelf to practiſe beneficence and 


affability, he will ſoon abhor all inſtances of pride and 


violence. Where one is thoroughly convinced that the 
virtuous courſe of life is preferable z if he has but reſo- 
lution enough, for ſome time, to impoſe a violence on 
himſelf; his reformation needs not be deſpaired of. 
The misfortune is, that this conviction and this reſolu- 
tion never can have place, unleſs a man be, before-hand, 
tolerably virtuous. : 


Here then i is sche chief a of art and philoſophy : : 
It inſenſibly refines the temper, and it points out to us thoſe 
diſpoſitions which we ſhould endeavour to attain, by a 
corſtant bent of mind, and by repeated habit, Beyond 

5 1 this 
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this I cannot acknowledge it to have great influence; 


and I muſt entertain doubts concerning all thoſe exhor- 


tations and confolations, which are in fach vogue among 
ſpeculative reaſoners. 


We have already obſerved, that no objects are, in 


themſelves, defirable or odious, valuable or deſpicable ; 
but that objects acquire theſe qualities from the particular 
character and conſtitution of the mind, which ſurveys 
them. To diminiſh therefore, or augment any perſon's 
value for an object, to excite or moderate his paſſions, 
there are no direct arguments or reaſons, which can be 
employed with any force or influence. The catching of 
flies, like DomtT1an, if it give more pleaſure, is preferable 
to the hunting of wild beaſts, like WILLIAM RuFus, or 
conquering of kingdoms, like ALEXANDER, 


But though the value of every object can be determined 
only by the ſentiment or paſſion of every individual, we 
may obſerve, that the paſſion, in pronouncing its verdict, 
conſiders not the object ſimply, as it is in itſelf, but 
ſurveys it with all the circumſtances, which attend it. 
A man tranſported with joy, on account of his poſſeſſing 
a diamond, confines not his view to the gliſtering ſtone 
before him: He alſo conſiders its rarity, and from thence 

chiefly ariſes his pleaſure and exultation. Here therefore 
a philoſopher may ſtep in, and ſuggeſt particular views, 


and conſiderations, and circumſtances, which otherwiſe 


would have eſcaped us; and, by that means, he may 
either moderate or excite any particular paſſion. N 


It may ſeem e abſolutely to deny the au- 


thority of philoſophy in this reſpect: But it muſt be 
confeſſed, that there lies this ſtrong preſumption againſt 
it, that, if theſe views be natural and obvious, they would 


i have ren of themſelves, without the aſſiſtance of 
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philoſophy ; if they be not natural, they never can have 
any influence on the affections. Theſe are of a very deli- 
cate nature, and cannot be forced or conſtrained by the 
utmoſt art or induſtry. A conſideration, which we ſeek 


for on purpole, which we enter into with difficulty, 


which we cannot retain without care and attention, will 
never produce thoſe genuine and durable movements of 
paſſion, which are the reſult of nature, and the confti- 
tution of the mind. A man may as wcll pretend to cure 


himſelf of love, by viewing his miſtreſs through the arti- 
| ficial medium of a microſcope or profpect, and beholding 


there the coarſeneſs of her ſkin, and monſtrous difpropor- 
tion of her features, "as hope to excite or moderate any 
paſſion by the artificial arguments of a SENECA or an 
Epicrgrus. The remembrance of the natural aſpect and 
ſituation of the object, will, in both caſes, f1!] recur upon 
bim. The reflections of philoſophy are too ſubtile and 
diſtant to take place in common life, or eradicate any 


affection. The air is too fine to breathe in, where it is 


above the winds and clouds of the atmoſphere. 


Another deſect of thoſe refined refleQions, which 


. philoſophy ſuggeſts to us, is, that commonly they cannot 


diminiſh or extinguiſh our vicious paſſions, without di- 
miniſhing or extinguiſhing ſuch as are virtuous, and ren- 


dering the mind totally indifferent and unactive. They 


are, ſor the moſt part, general, and are applicable to all 


our aff-Qions. In vain do we hope to direct their in- 
| fluence only to one fide. If by inceſſant ſtudy and me- 
ditation we have rendered them intimate and preſent to 


us, they will operate throughout, and ſpread an univerſal 


5 inſenſibility over the mind. When we deſtroy the ; 
: nerves, we extinguiſh the ſenſe of pleaſure, together with 
5 that of pain, in the human body, 


It 
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It will be eaſy, by one glance of the eye, to find one 
or other of theſe detects in moſt of thoſe philoſophical 
reflections, ſo much celeb ated both in ancient and mo- 
dern times. Let not the injuries or violence of men, ſay the 
philoſophers g, ever diſcompaſe yen by anger or hatred. 
Mould you be angry at the ape for its malice, or the tiger for 
its ferocity? This reflection leads us into a bad opinion of 


human nature, and muſt extinguiſh the ſocial affections. 
It tends alſo to prevent all remoiſe for a man's dun 
crimes; when he conſiders, that vice is as natural to 


mankind, as the particular inſtincts to brute- creatures. 


All ills ariſe from the order of the univerſe, which is ab- 


folutely perfect. Wiouid you wiſh to diſturb fo divine an order 


for the jake of your own particular intcreſl ?' What if the 


ills I ſuffer ariſe from malice or oppreſſion? But the vices 


and imperfectians of men are alſo comprebended i in tle order of 


the univerſe. 


Ff plagues and n break not heav'n's s def fe 25, 
Mh then a BORG1A or a CATILINE! ? 


Let this be allowed ; and my own Vices will alſo be a 


part of the ſame order. 


To one who ſaid, that none were ha 2PPY> who were 
not above opinion, a SPARTAN replied, We none are happy 
but knaves and robbers 15 


Man is bern to be miſorable; and is he 1 at any 


particular misfortune ® And can he give way to forrow and 


lamentation upen account of any dija Aer? Yes: He very 


reaſonably laments, that he ſhould be born to be 
| miſerable. Your conſolation preſents a bundred ills for 
one, of which you e to caſe © hom. = 


+ prur. diva cabibenda. 
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You ſhould altuays have before your eyes death, diſ-aſe, po- 
verty, blindneſs, exile, calumny, and infamy, as ills which are 
incident to human nature. If any one of theſe ilis fall to your 
lot, you will bear it the better, when you have rectcued upon 
it. I anſwer, if we confine ourſelves to a general and 
diſtant reflection on the ills of human life, that can have 
no effect to prepare us for them. If by cloſe and intenſe 
meditation we render them preſent and intimate to us, 
that is the true ſecret for poiſoning all our B and 
rendering us perpetually miſerable. 


Tour forrow i is fruitieſs, and will not change the courſe of -. 
d:fliry. Very true: And for that very reaſon I am 
=, 1 

Cicero's conſolation for deafneſs is fomewhat curious. 
H:w many languages are there, ſays he, which you do nat 
unde land? The Punic, SpaxisH, GALLIC, /AEGyP- 
TIAaN, Sc. Mitb regard ta all theſ., you are as if you were 
deaf, and yet you are indifferent about the matter. Is it then 
fo great a misfortune to be deaf ts one language mare | ? 
| I like better the repartee of ANTIPATER the CyRE- 
 NIAC, when ſome women were condoling with him for 

his blindneſs: 1/hat! ſays he, Do you think there are na 
pleaſures i in the dark? : Gp 
| Nathing can be more deftrudtive, ſays FoNTENELLE, to 
anibition, aud the paſſion fer conqueſt, than the true ſyſtem. of 
efironcmy. What a pur thing is even the while globe in 
cempari on of the infinite extent of nature? This conſidera- 
tion is evidently too diſtant ever to have any effect. Or, 
if it had any, would it not deſtroy patriotiſm as well as 
ambition? The ſame gallant author adds with ſome 
reaſon, that the bright eyes of the ladies are the only 
objects, which loſe nothing of their luſtre c or r value om 
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the moſt extenſive views of aſtronomy, but ſtand proof 
againſt every ſyſtem, Would philoſophers adviſe us to 
limit our affection to them? 


Exile, ſays PLUTARCH to a friend in baniſhment, is 0 
evil: Mathematicians tell us, that the whole earth is but 4 


point, compared to the heavens, To change one's country thin 


is little mere than to remove Fam one ſireet to anath r. Man 
is not a plant, rated to a certain ſpat of earth : Al ſoils and 
all climates are alike ſuited ie him f. Theſe topics are 
admirable, could they fall only into the hands of baniſh- 
ed pe:ſons. But what if they come alſo to the knowledge 
of thoſe wio are employed in public affairs, and deſtroy 
all their attachment to their native country ? Or will they 


operate like the quack's RY which is equally good 
for a diabetes and a dropſy ? 


It is certain, were a ſupericr being thruſt into a human 


body, that the whole of life would to him appear ſo mean, 


contemptible, and puerile, that he never could be induced 
to take part in any thing, and would ſcarcely give at- 


tention to what paſſes around him. To engage him to 


ſuch a condeſcenſion as to play even the pait of a PuiLie 


with zeal and alacrity, would be much more difficult, 


than to conſtrain the ſame PRIII, after having been a 


king and a conqueror during fifty years, to mend old 


ſhoes with proper care and attention; the occupation 


which Lucian aſſigns him in the inferna regions. Now 


all the fame topics of diſdain towards human affairs, 


which could operate on this ſuppoſed being, occur alſo 


to a philoſopher; but being, in ſome meaſure, diſ- 
proportioned to human capacity, and not being for- 


| tified by the experience of any thing better, they make 
not a full impreſſion on him. He feces, but he feels 
not Oy their truth; and is always a 2 fublime phi- 5 
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loſopter, when he needs not; that is, as long as nott.ing 
diſturbs him, or rouzes bis affections. While others 
play, he wonders at their keenneſs and ardour ; but he 
no ſooner puts in his own ſtake, than he is commonly 
tranſported with the ſame paſſions, that he had fo much 
condemned, while he remained a ſimple ſpectator, 


T here are two conſiderations chiefly, to be met with 
in books of philoſophy, frum which any important effect 
is to be expected, and that becauſe theſe confiderations 
are drawn from common life, and occur upon the moſt 
ſuperficial view of human affairs, When we reflect on 
the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of life, how deſpicable ſeem 
all our purſuits of happineſs? And even, if we would 
extend our concern beyond our own life, how frivolous 
appear our moſt enlarged and moſt generous projeds : 
when we conſider the inceſſant changes and revolutions 
of human affairs, by which laws and learning, books and 

governments are hurried away by time, as by a rapid 
ſtream, and are loſt in the immenſe ocean of matter? 
Such a reflection certainly tends to mortify all our paſ- 
ſions : But does it not thereby counterwork the artifice 
of nature, who has happily deceived us into an opinion, 
that human life is of ſome importance? And may not 
ſuch a reflection be employed with ſucceſs by voluptuous 
reaſoners, in order to lead us, from the paths of action 
and virtue, into the flowery fields of indolence and plea- 
ſure? = 


We are informed by Txucypipss, that, during the 
famous plague of ATHENS, when death ſeemed preſent 
10 every one, a diſſolute mirth and gaiety prevailed among 
the people, who exhorted one another to make the moſt 
of life as long as it endured. The fame obſervation is 
made by BoCCACE with regard to the plague of Fo- 
RENCE. A |.ke principle makes ſoldiers, during war, 
Y : be 
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be more addicted to riot and expence, than any other 
race of nen. Preſent pleaſure is always of importance; 
and whatever diminiſhes the importance of all other ob- 
jects muſt beſtow on it an additional influence and 
value. | 


The ſcond philoſophical conftderation, which may 
often have an influence on the affections, is derived from 
a compariſon of our own condition with the condition of 
others. This compariſon we are continually making, 
even in common life; but the misfortune 1s, that we are 
rather apt to compare our ſituation with that of our ſu- 
periors, than with that of our inferiors. A philoſopher 
corrects this natural infirmity, by turning his view to tae 
other fide, in order to render himſelf eaſy in the fituation, 
to which fortune has confined him. There are few 
people, who are not ſuſceptible of ſome conſolation from 
this reflection, though, to a very good-natured man, the 
view of human miſeries ſhould rather produce ſorrow than 
comfort, and add, to his lamentations for his own mis- 
fortunes, a deep compaſſion for thoſe of others. Such is 
the imperfection, even of the beſt of theſe philoſophical 
topics of conſolation *. 


| I ſhall conclude this rabjec with obſerving „ that, 
though virtue be undoubtedly the beſt choice, what it 
is attainable ; yet ſuch is the dilorder and confuſion of 
human affairs, that no perfect or regular diſtribution of 
happineſs and miſery is ever, in this life, to be expected. 
Not only the goon s of fortune, and the endowments of 
the body (both of which are impoitant) not only theſe 
advantages, I ſay, are unzqually divided between the 
virtuous and vicious, but even the mind itſelf partakes, 
in ſome degree, of this diſorder, and the moſt worthy 
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character, by the very conſtitution of the paſſions, enjoys 
not always the higheſt felicity. 
It is obſervable, that, though every bodily pain pro- 
ceeds from ſome diſorder in the part or organ, yet the 
pain is not always proportioned to the diſorder ; but is 
greater or leſs, according to the greater or leſs ſenſibility 
of the part, upon which the noxious humours exert their 
icfluence. A toth-ach produces more violent convulſions | 
of pain than a p, or a vropſy. In like manner, with 
regard to the œccnomy of the mind, we may obſerve, 
that all vice is indeed pervicious ; yet the difturbance or 
pain is not meaſured out by nature with exact propor- 
tion to the degree of vice, nor is the man of higheſt 
virtue, even abſtra ting from external accidents, always 
the mott happy. A gloomy and melancholy diſpoſition 
is certainly, to ur ſentiments, a vice or imperfeQion ; but 
as it may be accompanied with great ſenſe of honour and 
great integrity, it may be found in very worthy cha- 
racers; though it is ſufficient alone to imbitter life, and 


render the perſon affected with it completely miſerable. 


On the other hand, a ſelfiſh villain may poſſeſs a ſpring 
and alacrity of temper, a certain gazety cf heart, which 
is indeed a good quality, but which is rewarded 
much beyond its metiit, and when attended with good 
fortune, will compenſate the uneaſineſs and remorſe 
ariſing from all che other vices. 

I ſhall add, as an obſervation to the ſame purpoſe, 
that, if a man be liable to a vice or imperfection, it may 
often happen, that a good quality, which be poſſeſſes 
along with it, will ;ender him more miſerable, than if he 
were completely vicious. A perſon of ſuch imbecility of 
temper as to be eaſily broken by affliction, is more 
unhappy for being endowed with a generous and friendly 
diſpolition, which gives * a lively concern for others, 


and 
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and expoſes him the more to fortune and accidents. A 

ſenſe of ſhame, in an imperfect character, is certainly a 
virtue; but produces great uneaſineſs and remorſe, from 
which the abandoned villain is entirely free. A very 
amorous complexion, with a heart incapable of friend- 
ſhip, is happier than the fame excels in love, with a ge- 
neroſity of temper, which tranſports a man beyond 
himſeii, and renders him a total flave to the object of his 
paſnion. 

In a word, human life is more governed by fortune 
than by reaſon ; is to be regarded more as a dull paſtime 
than as a ſerious occupation; and is more influenced by 
particular humour, than by general principles. Shall we 
engage ourſelves in it with paſſion and anxiety? It is not 
worthy of ſo much concern. Sgall we be indifferent 
about what happens? We loſe all the pleaſure of the 
game by our phlegm and careleſſneſs. While we are 

reaſoning concerning lite, life is gone; and death, 
though perhaps they receive him differently, yet treats 
alike the fool and the philoſopher. To reduce life to 
exact rule and method, is commonly a painful, oſt a 
fruitleſs occupation: And is it not alſo a proof, that we 
_  pveryalue the prize for which we contend ? Even to 

reaſon ſo carefull y concerning it, and to fix with accu- 
racy its juſt idea, would be overvaluing it, were it not 
that, to ſome tempers, this occupation is one of the moſt 
amuſing, in which life could poſſibly be employed, | 
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ESSAY XVII. 
Of Porycany and Divorces, 


S marriage is an engagement entered into by mutual 
conſent, and has for its end the propagation of the 
ſpecies, it is evident, that it muſt be ſuſceptible of all the 


variety of conditions, which conſent eſtabliſhes, provided 
they be not contrary to this end. 


A man, in conjoining himſelf to a woman, is bound 
to her according to the terms of his engagement: In 
begetting children, he is bound, by all the ties of nature 
and humanity, to provide for their ſubſiſtence and edu- 
cation. When he has perſormed theſe two parts of duty, 
no one can reproach him with injuſtice or injury. And 
as the terms of his engagement, as well as the methods of 

ſublilling his offspring, may be various, it is mere ſuper- 
ſtition to imagine, that marriage can be entirely uniform, 
and will admit only of one mode or form. Did not hu- 
man laws reſtrain the natural liberty of men, every par- 
ticular marriage would be as different, as contracts or 
bargains of any other kind or ſpecies. 


As circumſtances vary, and the laws propoſe different 
advantages, we find, that, in different times and places, 
they impoſe different conditions on this important con- 

tract. In ToxQu1N, it is uſual for the ſailors, when the 
* come into harbour, to marry for the ſeaſon; and, 
"RTE notwichſtanding 
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notwithſtanding this precarious engagement, they are 
aſſured, it is ſaid, of the ſtricteſt fidelity to their bed, as 
well as in the whole management of their affairs, from 
thoſe temporary ſpouſes. 

I cannot, at preſent, recollect my authorities; but 1 
have ſomewhere read, that the republic of ATHtNs, 
having loſt many of its citizens by war and pe ſtilence, 
allowed every man to marry two wives, in order the 
ſooner to repair the waſte which had been made by theſe 
calamities. The poet EunipipEs happened to be 
coupled to two noily Vixens, wao fo plagued him with 
their jealouſies and quarrels, that he became ever after a 
profeſſed woman-hater 3 and is the only theatrical writer, 
perhaps the oy poet, that ever entertained an averſion 
to the ſex. 


In that agreeable romance, called the Hi Hilary of the 
| SevaRAMB1iANs, where a great many men and a few 

women are ſuppoſed to be ſhipwrecked on a deſert coaſt; 
| the captain of the troop, in order to obviate thoſe endleſs 
_ quarrels which aroic, regulates their marriages after the 
follow ing manner: He takes a handſome female to him- 
ſelf alone; afligns one to every couple of inferior officers; 
and to five of the loweſt rank he gives one wife in com- 
mon. 5 8 
The ancient Bxrros had a fingular kind of marriage, 
to be met with among ro other people. Any number of 
them, as ten or @ dozen, joined in a ſociety together, 
which was perhaps requilite for mutual defence in thoſe 
barbarous times. In order to link this ſociety the cloſer, 
they took an equal number of wives in common; and 
whatever children were born, were reputed to belong to 
all of them, and were accordingly n for by the 
whole community. 


Among 
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Among the inferior creatures, nature herſelf, being the 
the ſupreme legiſlator, preicribes all the laws which re- 
gu'ate their marriages, and varies thoſe laws according 
to the different circumſtances of the creature. Where 
ſhe furniſhes, with eaſe, food and defence to the new- 
born animal, the preſent embrace terminates the mar- 
riage; and the care of the offspring is committed en- 
tirely to the female. Where the food is of more difficult 
purchaſe, the marriage continues for one ſeaſon, till the 
common progeny can provide for itſelf; and then the 
union immediately diſſolves, and Icaves each of the 
parties free to enter into a new engagement at the en- 
ſuing ſeaſon. But nature, having endowed man with 
reaſon, has not ſo exactly regulated every article of his 
marriage contract, but has left him to adjuſt them, by his 
own prudence, according to bis particular circumſtances 
and ſituation. Municipal laws are a ſupply to the wil- 


dom of each individual; and, at the ſame time, by re- 


ſtraining the natural liberty of men, make private intereſt 


ſubmit to the intereſt of the public. All regulations, 


therefore, on this head are equally lawful, and equally 
conformable to the principles of nature; though they are 


not all equally convenient, or equally uſeful to ſociety. 


Tue laws may allow of polygamy, as among the Zgftern 


nations; or of voluntary divorces, as among the GRREKS 
and Romans; or they may confine one man to one 


woman, during the whole courſe of their lives, as among 
the modern EUROPEANS. It may not be diſagrec able to 


conſider the advantages and diſadvantages, which reſult 


from each of theſe inftitutions. 


The advocates for polygamy may recommend it as ; the 


only effectual remedy for the diſorders of love, and the 


only expedient for freeing men from that flaverv to the 
females, which the natural violence of our paſſions has 
. impoſcd 
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impoſed on us. By this means alone can we reg in our 

right of ſovereignty.; and, ſating our appetite, re- eſtabliſn 

the authority of reaſon in our minds, and, of conſe- 

quence, our own authority in our families. Man, like 

a weak ſovereign, being unable to fupport himſclf againſt 

the wiles and intrigues of his ſubjects, muſt play one 
faction againſt another, and become abſolute by the 
mutual jealouſy of the females. 7. divide and to govern is 
an univerſal maxim; and by neglecting it, the Euro- 
PEANS undergo a more grievous and a more ignominious 
ſlavery than the TURES or PeRs:iANs, who are ſubjected 
indeed to a ſovereign, that lies at a diſtance from them, 
but in their domeſtic affairs rule with an uncontroulable 
iway. 


On the other hand, it may be urged with better rea- 
fon, that this ſovereignty of the male is a real uſurpation, 
and deſtroys that nearneſs of rank, not to ſay equality, 
which nature has eftabliſhed between the ſexes. We are, 
by nature, their lovers, their friends, their patrons : 
Would we willingly change ſuch endearing appellations, 
for the barbarous title of maſter and ty raut? ? 


In what capacity ſhall we gain by this inhuman pro- 
ceeding? As lovers, or as huſbands? The lover, is to- 
tally annihilated; and courtſhip, the moſt agreeable 
| ſcene in life, can no longer have place, where women 
have not the free diſpoſal] of themſclves, but are bought 
and ſold, like the meageſt animal. The huſband is as 
little a gainer, having found the admirable ſecret of 
extinguiſhing every part of love, except its jealouſy, 

There is no roſe without its thorn; but he muſt be a 
fooliſh wretch indeed, that throws away the * and 
preſerves _ the thorn, 


But 
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But the AsiA ric manners are as deſtructive to friend- 
ſhip as to love. Jealouſy excludes men from all inti- 
macies and familiaricies with each other, No one dares 
bring his friend to his houſe or table, leſt he bring a lover 
to his numerous wives. Hence all over the eaſt, each 
family is as ſeparate from another, as if they were fo 
many diſtinct kingdoms. No wonder then, that SoLo- 
Mom, living like an eaſtern prince, with his ſeven hun- 
dred wives, and three hundred concubines, without one 
friend, could write fo pathetically concerning the vanity 
of the world. Had he tried the ſecret of one wife or 
miſtreſs, a few friends, and a great many companions, 
he might have found life ſomewhat more agreeable. 
Deſtroy love and friendſhip; what remains in the world 
worth accepting ? 


The bad education of children, eſpecially children of 
condition, is another unavoidable conſequence of theſe 
eaſtern inſtitutions. Thoſe, who paſs the early part of 
life among ſlaves, are only qualified to he, themſelves, 
ſlaves and tyrants; and in every future intercourſe, either 
with their inferiors or ſuperiors, are apt to forget the natural 
equality of mankind, What attention, too, can it be 
ſuppoſed a parent, whoſe ſeraglio affords him fifty fons, 
will give to inſtilling principles of morality or ſcience 
into a progeny, with whom he himſelf is fcarcely ac- 
quainted, and whom he loves with ſo divided an affection? 
Barbariſm, therefore, appears, from reaſon as well as 
experience, to be the inſcparable attendant of pol; - 
gamy. | | | | e . 


To render polygamy more odious, I need not recount 
the frightful effects of jealouſy, and the conſtraint in 
which it holds the fair-ſex all over the eaſt. In thoſe 
countries men are not allowed to have any commerce with 
Vox. I. „ the 
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the females, not even phyſicians, when ſickneſs may be ſup- 
poſed to have extinguiſhed all wanton paſſions in the boſoms 
of the fair, and, at the ſame time, has rendered them unfit 
objects of defire. TouURNEFORT tells us, that, when he 
was brought into the grand ſignior's ſeraglio as a phyſician, 
he was not a little ſurprized, in looking along a gallery, 
to ſee a great number of naked arms, ſtanding out from 
the fides of the room. He could not imagine what this 
could mean ; till he was told, that thoſe arms belonged 
to bodies, which he muſt cure, without knowing any 
more about them, than what he could learn from the 
arms. He was not allowed to aſk a queſtion of the 
patient, or even of her attendants, leſt he might find it 
neceſſary to enquire concerning circumſtances, which 
the delicacy of the ſeraglio allows not to be revealed. 
Hence phyſicians in the eaſt pretend to know all diſeaſes 
from the pulſe; as our quacks in EUROPE undertake to 
cure a perſon merely from ſeeing his water. I ſuppoſe, 
had Monſieur TouRNEFoRT been of this latter kind, he 
would not, in ConsTANTINOPLE, have been allowed by 


the jealous Turks to be furniſhed with materials requiſite 
for exerciſing his art. 


In another country, where polygamy is alſo allowed, 
they render their wives cripples, and make their feet of 
no uſe to them, in order to confine them to their own 
Houſes, But it will, perhaps, appear ftrange, that, in a 
EUROPEAN country, jealouſy can yet be carried to ſuch 

a height, that it is indecent ſo much as to ſuppoſe that a 
woman of rank can have feet or legs. Witneſs the 
following ftory, which we have from very good autho- 

" rity}. When the mother of the late king of Spain was 
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on her road towards Main, ſhe paſſed through a little 
town in SPAIN, famous for its manufactory of gloves 
and ſtockings. The magiſtrates of the place thought 
they could not better expreſs their joy for the reception 
of their new queen, than by preſenting her with a ſample 
of thoſe commodities, for which alone their town was 
remarkable. The major-domo, who conducted the prin- 
ceſs, received the gloves very graciouſly: But when the 
ſtockings were preſented, he flung them away with great 
indignation, and ſeverely reprimanded the magiſtrates for 
this egregious piece of indecency. Know, ſays he, that a 
queen of SPAIN has no legs. The young queen, who, at that 
time, underſtood the language but imperfectly, and had 
often been frightened with ſtories of SPANISH jealouſy, 
imagined that they were to cut off her legs. Upon 
which ſhe fel] a crying, and begged them to conduct her 
back to GERMANY; for that ſhe never could endure the 
operation: And it was with ſome difficulty they could 
appeaſe her. PHLI IV. is ſaid never in his life to bave 

* heartily, but at the recital of this ſtory. | 


Having rejected polygamy, and matched one man 
with one woman, let us now conſider what duration we 
| ſhall aſſign to their union, and whether we ſhall admit 
of thoſe voluntary divorces, which were cuſtomary 
among the GEEK s and Romans. Thoſe who would 
defend this practice may employ the following reaſons, 


How often does diſguſt and averſion ariſe after mar- 
riage, from the moſt trivial accidents, or from an in- 
compatibility of humour; where time, inſtead of curing 
the wounds, proceeding from mutual injuries, feſters 
them every day the more, by new quarrels and re- 
proaches? Let us ſeparate hearts, which were not made 


ds aſſociate together. Each of them may, os 
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find another for which it is better fitted. At leaſt, no- 
thing can be more cruel than to preſerve, by violence, 
an union, which, at firſt, was made by mutual love, 
and is now, in effect, diſſolved by mutual hatred. 


But the liberty of divorces is not only a cure to ha- 
tred and domeſtic quarrels : It is alſo an admirable pre- 
fervative againſt them, and the only ſecret for keeping 
alive that love, which firſt united the married couple. 
The heart of man delights in libeity : The very image 
of conſtraint is grievous to it : When you would con- 
fine it by violence, to what would otherwiſe have been 
its choice, the inclination immediately changes, and 
deſire is turned into averſion, If the public intereſt will 
not allow us to enjoy in polygamy that variety, which is 
ſo agreeable in love; at leaft, deprive us not of that 
liberty, which is ſo eſſentially requiſite. In vain you tell 

me, that I had my choice of the perſon, with whom [ 
would conjoin myſelf. I had my choice, it is true, of 
my priſon; but this is but a ſmall comfort, ſince it muſt 
ſtill be a priſon. 


Such are the arguments which may be urged in fa- 
vour of divorces: But there ſeem to be theſe three un- 
anſwerable objections againſt them. Fir/t, What muſt 
become of the children, upon the ſeparation of the pa- 
rents? Muſt they be committed to the care of a ſtep- 

mother; and inſtead of the fond attention and concern 
of a parent, feel all the indifference or hatred of a 
ſtranger or an enemy? Theſe inconveniencies are ſuf- 
ficiently felt, whe! e nature has made the divorce by the 
doom inevitable to all mortals: And ſhall we ſeek to 
multiply thoſe inconveniencies, by multiplying divorces, 
and putting it in the power of parents, upon every ca- 


* to render their 3 inne. 
9 . Secondly, - 
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Secondly, If it be true, on the one. hand, that the 
heart of man naturally delights in liberty, and hates 
every thing to which it is confined; it is allo true, on 
the other hand, that the heart of man naturally ſub- 
mits to neceſſity, and foon loſes an inclination, when 
there appears an abſolute impoſſibi'ity of gratifying it. 
Theſe principles of human nature, you'll ſay, are con- 
tradictory: But what is man but a heap of contradic- 
tions! Though it is remarkable, that, where principles 
are, after this manner, contrary in their operation, they 
do not always deſtroy each other; but the one or the 
other may predomivate on any particular occaſion, 
according as circumſtances are more or leſs favourable 
to it. For inſtance, love is a reſtleſs and impatient 
| paſſion, full of caprices and variations; ariſing in a mo- 
ment from a feature, from an air, from nothing, and 
ſuddenly extinguiſh ng after the ſame manner, Such 
a paſſion requires liberty above all things; and theie- 
fore ELoisa had reaſon, when, in order to preſerve 


this paſſion, ſhe zxefuſed to marry her beloved ABE- 
IAR. 


How oft, when preft to marriage, have I ſaid, 
_ Curſe on all laws but thoſe which (ave has made : 
Love, free as air, at fight of human ties, 

Spreads has light uings, and in a moment fites, 


But friend/hip is a calm and ſedate affetion, conducted 
| by reaſon and cemented by habit; ſpringing from long 
- acquaintance. and mutual obligations - without jealou- 
ſies or fears, and without thoſe feveriſh fits of heat and 
cold, which cauſe ſuch an agreeable torment in the 
amorous paſſion, So ſober an affection, therefore, as 
friendſhip, rather thrives under conſtraint, and never 


03: e riſes 
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riſes to ſuch a height, as when any ſtrong intereſt or ne- 
ceſſity binds two perſons together, and gives them ſome 
common object of purſuit. We need not, therefore, 
be afraid of drawing the marriage knot, which chiefly 
ſubſiſts by friendſhip, the cloſeſt poſſible. The amity 
between the perſons, where it is ſolid and ſincere, will 
rather gain by it: And where it is wavering and un- 
certain, this is the beſt expelient for fixing it. How 
many frivolous quarre's and diſguſts are there, which 
people of common prudence endeavour to forget, when 
they lie under a neceſſity of paſting their lives together; 
but which would ſoon be inflamed into the moſt deadly 
hatred, were they purſued to the utmoſt, under the pro- 
ſpect of an eaſy ſeparation ? e 


In the third place, we muſt conſider, that nothing is 
more dangerous than to unice two perſons ſo cloſely 
in all their intereſts and concerns, as man and wife, 
without rendering the union entire and total. The leaſt 
poſſibility of a ſeparate intereſt muſt be the ſource of 
endleſs quarrels and ſuſpicions. The wife, not ſecure 
of her eſtabliſhment, will ſtill be driving ſome ſeparate 
end or project; and the huſband's ſelfiſhneſs, being 
accompanied with more power, may be ſtill more dan- 
Zerous. . 


Should theſe reaſons againft voluntary divorces be 
eſteemed inſufficient, I hope no body will pretend to 
refuſe the teſtimony of experience, At the time when 
divorces were moſt frequent among the Romans, mar- 
riages were molt rare; and AUGUSTUS was obliged, by 
penal Jaws, to force men of faſhion into the married 
fate: A circumſtance which is ſcarcely to be found in 
any other age or nation. The more ancient laws of 
ROME, which prohibited divorces, are extremely praiſed 
= | | | I 
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by Dioxvsius HaLyCarRnass=vusft. Wonderful was 
the harmony, ſays the hiſtorian, which this inſeparable 
union of intereſts produced between married perſons; 
while each of them conſidered the inevitable neceſſity by 
which they were linked together, and abandoned all 
proſpect of any other choice or eſtabliſhment. 


The excluſion of polygamy and divorces ſufficiently 
recommends our preſent EUuRoPEAN practice with re- 
gard to marriage. Ry 


＋ Lib. ii. 
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ESSAY XIX 
Of StmpLictty and REerinemenT in WRITING, 


\INE writing, according to Mr. AppIsoN, conſiſts 

of ſentiments, which are natural, without being 
obvious. There cannot be a juſter, and more conciſe 
definition of fine writing. 


Sentiments, which are 3 natural, affect not the 
mind with any pleaſure, and ſeem not worthy of our 
attention. The pleaſantries of a waterman, the obſerva- 
tions of a peaſant, the ribaldry of a porter or hackney 
coachman, all of theſe are natural, and diſagreeable. 
What an inſipid comedy ſhould we make of the chit- chat 
of the tea-table, copied faithfully and at full length ? 
Nothing can pleaſe perſons of taite, but nature drawn 
with all her graces and ornaments, la belle nature; or if 
we copy low lite, the firokes muſt be ſtrong and remark- 
able, and muſt convey a lively image to the mind. The 
abſurd naivery of Sancho A is repreſented in ſuch ini- 
mitable colours by CERVANTESs, that it entertains as 
much as the picture of the moſt magnanimous hero « or 
fofteſt lover. 


The caſe is the ſame with orators, philoſophers, eri- 
tilcs, or any author who ſpeaks in his own perſon, with- 
| _ | e out 
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out introducing other ſpeakers or actors. If his lan- 
guage be not elegant, his obſervations uncommon, his 
ſenſe ſtrong and maſculine, he will in vain boaſt his na- 
ture and ſimplicity. He may be correct ; but he never 
will be agreeable. It is the unhappineſs of ſuch authors, 


that they are never blamed or cenſured. The good for- 


tune of a book, and that of a man, are not the ſame. 
The ſecret deceiving path of life, which Hor Ack talks 


of, fallentis ſemita vitæ, may be the happieſt lot of the | 


one; but is che greateſt misfortune, which the other can 
poſſibly fall into, 


On the other hand, productions, which are merely 
ſurpriſing, without being natural, can never give any 
laſting entertainment to the mind. To draw chimeras 
is not, properly ſpeaking, to copy or imitate. The juſt- 
neſs of the repreſentation is loft, and the mind is diſ- 
pleaſed to find a picture, which bears no reſemblance to 


any original. Nor are ſuch exceſſive refinements more 


agreeable in the epiſtolary or philoſophic ftile, than in 
the epic or tragic, Too much ornament is a fault in 
every kind of production, Uncommon expreſſions, 
ſtrong flaſhes of wit, pointed ſimilies, and epigrammatic 
turns, eſpecially when they recur too frequently, are a 
disfigurement, rather than any embelliſhment of diſ- 


courſe, As the eye, in ſurveying a GoTnic building, 
is Gmracted by the multiplicity of ornaments, and loſes 
the whole by its minute attention to the parts; ſo the 
mind, in peruſing a work overſtocked with wit, is fa- 


tigued and diſguſted with the conſtant endeavour to ſhine | 
and ſurprize. This is the caſe where a writer over- 


abounds in wit, even though that wit, in itſelf, ſhould 


be juſt and agreeable, But it commonly happens to ſuch 
writers, that they ſeek for their favourite ornaments, 


even where the ſubject does not afford them; and by 


that 
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that means, have twenty inſipid conceits for one thought 
which is really beautiful, 


There is no ſubject in critical learning more copious, 
than this of the juſt mixture of ſimplicity and refinement 
in writing; and therefore, not to wander in too large a 


field, I mall confine myſelf to a few Seneral obſervations 
on that head, 


Firft, 1 obſerve, That though exceſſes of b:th Kinds are to 
be auoided, and thiugh a proper medium ought to be fludied in 
ail productians; yet this medium lies not in a paint, but ad- 
mits F a conjiderable latitude, Conſider the wide diſtance, 
in this reſpect, between Mr Por and LUcRETIus. 
Theſe ſeem to lie in the two createſt extremes of refine- 
ment and ſimplicity, in which a poet can indulge him- 
ſelf, without being guilty of any blamcable exceſs. All 
this interval may be filled with poets, who may differ 
from each other, but may be equaily admirable, each in 
his peculiar ſtile and manner. Corntitte and Con- 
GREVE, who carry their wit and refinement ſomewhat 
farther than Mr. Pope (if poets of fo different a kind 
can be compared together) and Soryouctes and Te- 
RExNCE, who are more ſimple than LuczET1us, ſeem to 
have gone out of that medium, in which the moſt perfect 
productions are found, and to be guilty of ſome exceſs 
in theſe oppoſite characters. Of all the great poets, Vi- 
GIL and Racing, in my opinion, lie neareſt the center, 


andi are the fartheſt removed rom both the extremities, 


My fecord a on this nead is, That it is very | 
difficult, if nat impoſſible, to plain by words, where the 
juſt medium hes between the exceſſes 5) F funpiicity and refine 
ment, or to give any rule by which we can know preciſe.y the 
beunds betrueen the fault and ihe beauty. A critic may not 
only diicourle very judiciouſly on this head, without in- 
ſtructing his readers, but even without underſtanding the 


matter 
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matter perfectly himſe!f, There is not a finer piece of 
criticiſm than the diſſertation on paſtorals by FONTENELLE 3 
in which, by a number of reflections and philoſophical 
realunings, he endeavours to fix the juſt medium, which 
is ſuitable to that ſpeci.s of writing. But let any one 
read the paſtorals of that author, and he will be con- 
vinced, that this judicious critic, notwithſtanding his 
fine rcaſonings, had a falſe taſte, and fixed the point of 
perfection much nearer the extreme of refinement than 
paſtoral poetry will admit of. The ſentiments of his 
thepherds are better ſuited to the toilettes of Parts, than 
to the foreſts of AxcA DIA. But this it is impoſſible to 
diſcover from his critical reaſonings. He blames all ex- 
ceſſive painting and ornament as much as VIRGIL could 
have done, and he wrote a diſſertation on that ſpecies of 
poetry. However different the taſtes of men, their 
general diſcourſe on theſe ſubjects is commonly the ſame. 
No criticiſm can be inſtructive, which deſcends not to 
particulars, and is not full of examples and illuſtrations. 
It is allowed on all hands, that beauty, as well as vir- 
tue, lies always in a medium; but where this medium is 
placed, is the great queſtion, and can never be ſufficiently 
explained by general reaſonines. 
I ſhall deliver it as a hid obſervation on this fubje&, 
That we oucht to be more on our guard againſt the exccfs of 
refinement than that of ſi mplictty and that becauſe the former 


exceſs is bath 4% beautiful, and more dangerous than the 
latter. | 
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It is a certain rule, that wit and paſſion are entirely 
incompatible. When the affections are moved, there 
is no place for the ima. ination. The mind of man being 
naturally limited, it is impoſſible, that all its faculties 
can operate at once: And the more any one predomi- _ 
nates, the leſs room is there for the others to exert their 
vigour, 
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vigour, For this reaſon, a greater degree of ſimplicity 
is required in all compoſitions, where men, and actions 
and paſſions are painted, than in ſuch as conſiſt of re- 
flections and obſervations. Aid as the former ſpecies of 
writing is the more engaging and beautiful, one may 
ſafely, upon this account, give the preference to the ex- 
treme of ſimplicity above that of refinement. 


We may alſo obſerve, that thoſe compoſitions, which 
we read the oftencit, and which every man of taſte has 
got by heart, have the recommendation of ſimplicity, 
and have nothing ſurprizing in the thought, when di- 
veſted of that elegance of expreſſion, and harmony of 
numbers, with which it is cloathed. If the merit of the 
compoſition lie in a point of wit; it may ſtrike at firſt ; 
but the mind anticipates the thought in the ſecond peru- 
ſal, and is no longer affected by it. When I read an 
epigram of MAR TIAIL, the firſt line recalls the whole; 
and I have no pleaſure in repeating to myſelf what 1 
know already. But each line, each word in CaTULLUs, 
has its merit; and I am never tired with the peruſal of 
him. It is ſufficient to run over CowLty once: But 
PARNEL, aſter the fiftieth reading, is as freſh as at the 
— firſt. Beſides, it is with books as with women, where 
a certain plainneſs of manner and of dreſs is more en- 
gaging than that glare of paint and airs and apparel, 
which may dazzle the eye, but reaches not the affections. 
TERENCE is a modeſt and baſhful beauty, to whom we 
grant every thing, becauſe he aſſumes nothing, and whoſe 


purity and nature * a durable, though x not a violent 
impreſſion on us. 


But refinement, as it is ; the leſs beautifal, ſo is it the 
more dangerous extreme, and what we are the apteſt to 
fall into. Simplicity paſſes for dulneſs, when it is not 
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accompanied with great elegance and propriety. On the 


contrary, there is ſomething ſurprizing in a blaze of wit 


and conceit. Ordinary readers are mightily ſtruck with 
it, and falſely imagine it to be the moſt diflicult, as well 


as moſt excellent way of writing. SExECa abounds 


with agreeable faults, fays QuixTILIAN, abundat dulci- 
bus vitiis; and for that reaſon is the more dangerous, and 
the more apt to pervert the taſte of the young and! incon- 
ſiderate. 

I ſhall add, that the exceſs of refinement is now more 
to be guarded againſt than ever; becauſe it is the extreme, 
which men are the moſt apt to fall into, after learning 
has made ſome progreſs, and after eminent writers have 
appeared in every ſpecies of compoſition. The endeavour 


to pleaſe by novelty leads men wide of fimplicity and 
nature, and fills their writings with affectation and con- 


ceit. It was thus the As1aTic eloquence degenerated fo 

much from the Ar TIC: It was thus the age of CLAu- 
DIUs and NERO became ſo much inferior to that of Au- 
GUSTUS in taſte and genius: And perhaps there are, 
at preſent, ſome ſymptoms of a like degeneracy of taſte, 


in FRANCE as well as in ExcTAvp. 
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Of NATIONAL CHARACTERS. 


H E vulgar are apt to to carry all national cb :rac- 

ters to extremes z and having once eſtabliſhed it as 
a principle, that any people are knaviſh, or cowardly, 
or ignorant, they will admit of no exce; tion, but com- 
nrehend every individual under the ſame cenſure. Men 
of ſenſe condemn theſe undiſtinguiſhing judzments : 
Though at the fame time, they allow, that eachi nation 
has a peculiar ſet of manners, and that ſome particular 
qualities are more frequently to be met with among one 
people than among their neighbours. The common 
people in SWITZERLAND have probably more honeſty 
than thoſe of the ſame rank in IRLAND; and every 
prudent man will, from that circumliance alone, make 
a difference in the truſt which he repoſes in each. _ We 
have reaſon to expect greater wit and g.iety in a FRENCH“ 
MAN than in a SPANIARD; though CERVANTES wos 
born in Seain. An ExGr15Hman will naturally be 
ſuppoſed to have more knowledge than a Dane ; though 
ens BRAHE was a native of DENMARK. 


Different reaſons are aſſig ned for theſe rational charac- 
ters; while ſome account for them from moral, others 
from 1 cauſes. By moral cauſcs, I mean all cir- 

cumſtances, 
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cumſtances, which are fitted to work on the mind as 
motives or reaſons, and which render a peculiar ſet of 
manners habitual to us. Of this kind are, the nature of 
the government, the revolutions of public affairs, the 
plenty or penury in which the people live, the fituation 
of che nation with regard to its neighbours, and ſuch 
like circumſtances. By phyfical cauſes, I mean thoſe 
qualities of the air and climate, which are ſuppoſed to 


work inſenſibly on the temper, by altering the tone and 


babit of the body, and giving a particular complexion, 
which, though reflexion and reaſon may ſometimes over- 
come it, will yet prevail among the generality of man- 
kind, and have an influence on their manners. | 


That the character of a nation will much cepend on 
moral cauſes, mult be evident to the molt ſuperficial ob- 
ſerver; ſince a nation is nothing but a collection of indi- 
viduals, and the manners of individuals are frequently 
determined by theſe cauſes. As poverty and haid labour 
debaſe the minds of the common people, and render them 
unfit for any ſcience and ingenious profeſſion; ſo where 
any government becomes very oppreſſive to all its ſub- 
jects, it muſt have a proportional effect on their temper 
and genius, and muſt baniſh all the liberal arts from 


among them. 5 


The ſame principle of moral cauſes ow the character 


of different profeſſions, and alters even that diſpoſition, 


which the particular members receive from the hand of 


nature. A ſoldier and a prieft are different characters, 
in all nations, and all ages; and this difference is founded 
on circumſtances, whoſe operation 18 eternal and unal- 
terable. 


The uncertainty of their life makes ſoldiers laviſh and 


2 generous, as well as | brave: : Their idleneſs, together | 


with | 
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with the large ſocieties, which they form in camps or 
garriſons, inclines them to pleaſure and gallantry : By 
their frequent change of company, they acquire good 
breeding and an openneſs of behaviour: Being employed 
only againſt a public and an open enemy, they become 
candid, honeſt, and undeſigning: And as they uſe more 
the labour of the body than that of the mind, they are 
commonly thoughtleſs and ignorant “. 


It is a trite, but not altogether a falle maxim, that 
priefts of all religions are the ſame ; and though the character 
of the profeſſion will not, in every inſtance, prevail over 
the perſonal character, yet is it ſure always to predomi- 
nate with the greater number. For as chymiſts obſerve, 
that ſpirits, when raiſed to a certain height, are all the 
ſame, from whatever materials they be extracted; fo 
theſe men, being elevated above humanity, acquire a 
uniform character, which is entirely their own, and 
which, in my opinion, is, generally ſpeaking, not the 
| moſt amiable that is to be met with in human ſociety. 
It is, in moſt points, oppoſite to that of a ſoldier; as is 
the way of life, from which it is derived +. 3 


As to phyſical canes, I am inclined to doubt altogether 
of their operation in this particular ; nor do I think, that 
men owe any thing of their temper or genius to the air, 

food, or climate. I confeſs, that the contrary opinion 
may juſtly, at firſt ſight, ſeem probable ; fince we find, 
that theſe circumſtances have an influence over every 
other animal, and that even thoſe creatures, which are 
fitted to live in all climates, ſuch as dogs, horſes, Sc. 
do not attain the ſame perfection in all. The courage 


* See NOTE CHI. 
- ＋ See NOTE CI}. 
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of bull dogs and game- cocks ſeems peculiar to EnG- 
LAND. FLANDERS is remarkable for large and heavy 


horles: SPAIN for horſes light, and of good mettle, 
And any breed of theſe creatures, tranſplanted from one 


country to another, will ſoon loſe the qualities, which 
they derived from their native elimate. It may be aſked, 


why not the ſame with men *? 


There are few queſtions more curious than this, or 
which will occur oftener in our enquiries concerning hu- 
mai affairs; and therefore it may he proper to give it a 
full examination. 


The human mind is of a very imitative nature; nor is 
it poſſible for any ſet of meu to converſe often together, 
without acquiring a ſimilitude of manners, and commu- 
nicating to each other their vices as well as virtues. The 


propenſity to company and fociety is ftrong in all ra- 


tional creatures; and the ſame diſpoſition, which gives 


us this propenſity, makes us enter deeply into each other's 


ſentiments, and cauſes like paſſions and inclinations to 
Tun, as it were, by contagion, through the whole club 


or knot of companions. Where a number of men are 
united into one political body, the occaſions of their in- 


tercourſe muſt be ſo frequent, for defence, commerce, and 
government, that, together with the ſame ſpeech or lan- 

guage, they muſt acquire a reſemblance in their manners, 

and have a common or national character, as well as 
a perſonal one, peculiar to each individual. Now though 


nature produces all kinds of temper and underſtanding in 


great abundance, it does not follow, that ſhe always 
produces them in like proportions, and that in every fo- 
ciety the ingredients of induſtry and indolence, valour 


* See NOTE [K]. 
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and cowardice, humanity and brutality, wiſdom and 
folly, will be mixed after the ſame manner. In the in- 
fancy of ſociety, if any of theſe diſpoſitions be found in 


greater abundance than the reſt, it will naturally prevail 


in the compoſition, and give a tincture to the national 
character. Or ſhould it be aſſerted, that no ſpecies of 
temper can reaſonably be preſumed to predominate, even 
in thoſe contracted fociettes, and that the ſame propor» 
tions will always be preſerved in the mixture; yet ſurely 
the perſons in credit and authority, being til] a more 
contracted body, cannot always be preſumed to be of the 
ſame character; and their influence on the manners of 
the people, muſt, at all times, be very confiderable, If 


on the firſt eſtabliſhment of a republic, a Bur us ſnould 


be placed in authority, and be tranſported with ſuch an 
enthuſiaſm for liberty and public good, as to overlook 
all the ties of nature, as well as private intereſt, ſuch an 
illuſtrious example will naturally. have an effect on the 


whole ſociety, and kindle the ſame paſſion in every boſom. 


Whatever it be that forms the manners of one generation, 
the next muſt imbibe a deeper tincture of the ſame dye; 
men being more ſuſceptible of all impreſſions during in- 


fancy, and retaining theſe impreſſions as long as they : 
remain in the world, I aſſert, then, that all national 


characters, where they depend not on fixed 757al cauſes, 
proceed from ſuch accidents as theſe, and that paylical 


cauſes have no diſcernable operation on the human mind, 
It is a maxim in all philoſophy, that cauſes, which do 


Hot appear, are to be conſidered as not exiſting, | 


If we run over the whole globe, or revolve all the | 
annals of hiſtory, we ſhall difcover every where ſigas of 


a ſympathy or contagion of manners, none of the in- 
fluence of air or climate. 
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Firſt. We may obſerve, that, where a very extenſive 
government has been eſtabliſhed for many centuries, it 
ſpreads a national character over the whole empire, and 
communicates to every part a fimilarity of manners. 
Thus the CHhix ESE have the greateſt uniformity of cha- 
rater imaginable; though the air and climate, in diffe- 
rent parts of thoſe vaſt dominions, admit of very conſi- 
derable variations. 


Secondly. In ſmall governments, which are contiguous, 
the people have notwithſtanding a different character, and 
are often as diſtinguiſhable in their manners as the moſt 
diſtant nations. ATHENs and THEBEsS were but a ſhort 


day's journey from each other; though the ATHENIANns | 


were as remarkable for ingenuity, politeneſs, and gaiety, 
as the THEBANS for dulneſs, ruſticity, and a phlegmatic 
temper. PLUTARCH, diſcourſing of the effects of air 


on the minds of men, obſerves, that the inhabitants of 


the PIR UM poſſeſſed very different tempers from thoſe 
of the higher town of ATHENS, which was diftant about 
four miles from the former: But I believe no one attri- 
butes the difference of manners in WaPpiNG and St, 
Tames's, to a difference of air or climate. 


Thiraly. The fame national character commonly fol- 
lows the authority of government to a preciſe boundary ; 


and upon croſſing a river or paſſing a mountain, one 


finds a new ſet of manners, with a new government. 


The LaxGuepccians and Gascons are the gayeſt 
people in FRANCE; but whenever you paſs the PyRE- 
ks, you are among SPANIARDS, Is it conceivable, 
that the qualities of the air ſhould change exactly with 
the limits of an empire, which depend ſo much on the 


accidents of battles, negociations, * marriages? 


Hu. 8 
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Fourthly. Where any ſet of men, ſcattered over diſ- 
tant nations, maintain a cloſe ſociety or communication 
together, they acquire a ſimilitude of manners, and have 
but little in common with the nations amongſt whom 
they live. Thus the Jews in Evurors, and the Ak- 
 MENIANS in the eaſt, have a peculiar character; and the 
former are as much noted for fraud, as the latter for pro- 


bity “. The T7eſuits, in all Roiman-cathalic countries, 


are alſo obſerved to have a * peculiar to them- 
ſelves. 


 Fifthly. Where any accident, as a difference in lan- 


guage or religion, keeps two nations, inhabiting the 
ſame country, from mixing with each other, they will 


preſerve, during ſeveral centuries, a diſtinct and even 


oppoſite ſet of manners. The integrity, gravity, and 


bravery of the TurK&s, form an exact contraſt to the de- 


ceit, levity, and cowardice of the modern GREEKs, 


Sixthly, The fame ſet of manners will follow a na- 
tion, and adhere to them over the whole globe, as well 


as the ſame laws and language. The SpANnisH, ENG- 
Is n, FRENCH and Do rc colonies are all diſtinguiſhable | 


even between the tropics. 


Seventhly. The manners of a people change very 


conſiderably from one age to another; either by great 
alterations in their government, by the mixtures of new 


people, or by that inconſtancy, to which all human 
affairs are ſubject. The ingenuity, induſtry, and acti- 


vity of the ancient Greeks have nothing in common 


with the ſtupidity and indolence of the preſent inhabi- 
tants of thoſe regions. Candour, bravery, and love of 
liberty formed the character of the ancient Romans; as 


* See NOTE . 
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ſubtilty, cowardice, and a ſlaviſh diſpoſition do that of the 
modern. The old SPANIARDs were reſtleſs, turbulent, 
and ſo addicted to war, that many of them killed them- 
ſelves, when deprived of their arms by the Romans “. 
One would find an equal difficulty, at preſent, (at leaſt 


one would have found it fifty years ago) to rouze up the 


modern SPANIARDS to arms. The BaTavians were 
all ſoldiers of fortune, and hired themſelves into the Ro- 
MAN armies. Their poſterity make uſe of foreigners for 
the ſame purpoſe that the Romaxs did their anceſtors. 
Though ſome few ſtrokes of the FRENCH character be 
the ſame with that which Czsar has aſcribed to the 
GAuls; yet what compariſon between the civility, hu- 
manity, and knowledge of the modern inhabitants of 
that country, and the ignorance, barbarity, and groſſ- 
neſs of the ancient? Not to inſiſt upon the great differ- 
ence between the preſent poſſeſſors of BriTain, and 
thoſe befare the Roman conqueſt ; we may obſerve that 
our anceſtors, a few centuries ago, were ſunk into the 


moſt abject ſuperſtition, laſt century they were inflamed 
with the moſt furious enthuſiaſm, and are now ſettled 
into the moſt cool indifference with regard to religious 
matters, that is to be found in any vation of the world. 


E:rghthly, Where ſeveral neighbouring nations have 


a very cloſe communication together, either by policy, 
commerce, or travelling, they acquire a fimilitude of 
manners, proportioned to the communication. Thus all 
the Frnarks appear to have a uniform character to the 


eaſtern nations. The differences among them are like 


the peculiar accents of different provinces, which are 


not di ſtinguiſhable, except by an ear accuſtomed. to them, 
and which commonly eſcape a foreigner, 


® Tir. L:vin, lib, xxxiv. cap. 17. 
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Ninthly. We may often remark a wonderful mixture 


of manners and characters in the ſame nation, ſpeaking 


the ſame language, and ſubje& to the ſame government: 
And in this particular the ENGL1$H are the moſt remark- 
able of any people, that perhaps ever were in the world. 
Nor is this to be aſcribed to the mutability and uncer- 
tainty of their climate, or to any other phyficel cauſes ; 
ſince all theſe cauſes take place in the neighbouring coun- 
try of ScoTLAND, without having the ſame effect. 
Where the government of a nation is altogether republi- 
can, it is apt to beget a particular ſet of manners. 
Where it is altogether monarchica!, it is more apt to 


have the ſame effect; the imitation of ſuperiors ſpreading 


the national manners faſter among the people. If the 
governing part of a ſtate conſiſts altogether of merchants, 


as in HOLLAND, their uniform way of life will fix their 


character. If it conſiſts chiefly of nobles and landed 
gentry, like GERMANY, FRANCE, and SpA, the fame 
effect follows. The genius of a particular ſect or reli- 


gion is alſo apt to mould the manners of a people. But 


the ENGLISH government is a mixture of monarchy, 
ariſtocracy, and democracy. The people in authority 


are compoſed of gentry and merchants. All fects of 
religion are to be found among them. And the great 


liberty and independency, which every man enjoys, 


allows him to diſplay the manners peculiar to him. 
Hence the ENGLISH, of any people in the univerſe, have 


the leaſt of a national character; unleſs this very ſingu- 
larity may paſs for ſuch. 


If the characters of men depended on the air and cli- 


mate, the degrees of heat and cold ſhould naturally be 


expected to have 2 mighty influence; fince nothing has 


2 er effect on all plants and e animals. And 


Fs indeed 
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indeed there is ſome reaſon to think, that all the nations, 
which live beyond the polar cireles or between the tropics, 
are inferior to the reſt of the ſpecies, and are incapable 
of all the higher attainments of the human mind. The 
poverty and miſery of the northern inhabitants of the 
globe, and the indolence of the ſouthern, from their 
few neceſſitics, may, perhaps, account for this remark- 
able difference, without our having recourſe to phyſical 
_ cauſes, This however is certain, that the characters 
of nations are very promiſcuous in the temperate cli- 
mates, and that almoſt all the general obſervations, which 
have been formed of the more ſouthern or more northern 
people in thete climates, are found to be uncertain and 
fallacious 1. | 


Shall we ſay, that the neighbourhood of the ſun in- 
flames the imagination of men, and gives it a peculiar 
ſpirit and vivacity. The FRENCH, GREEKS, EGYP- 
TIANS, and PER STARS are remarkable for gaiety. The 
SPANIARDS, TuRxs, and CHINESE are noted for gia- 
vity and a ſerious deportment, without any ſuch differ- 
ence of climate, as to produce this difference of temper. 


The GREFKS and Romans, who called all other 
naticns barbarians, confined genius and a fine under- 
- ſanding to the more ſouthern climates, and pronounced 
the northern nations incapable of all knowledge and civi- 
lity. But ERTITAIN has produced as great men, either 


for aQtion or 8 as 5 GREECE « or IraLy bas to 
boaſt of. | 


It is pretended, that the ſentiments of men become 
more delicate as the country approaches nearer the ſun; 
and that the taſte of beauty and elegance receives propor- 


+ See NOTE IM]. 
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tional improvements in every latitude; as we may par- 
ticularly obſerve of the languages, of which the more 
ſouthern are ſmooth and melodious, the northern harſh 
and untuneable. But this obſervation holds not univer- 


ſally. The ARABIC is uncouth and diſagreeable: The 
MuscoviTE ſoft and muſical. Energy, ftrength, and 


harſhneſs form the character of the Latin tongue: The 
ITALIAN is the moſt liquid, ſmooth, and effeminate lan- 


guage that can poſlibly be imagined. Every language 


will depend ſomewhat on the manners of the people ; but 
much more on that original ſtock of words and ſounds, 
which they received from their anceſtors, and which 
remain unchangeable, even while their manners admit 


of the greateſt alterations. Who can doubt, but the 


ENGLISH are at preſent a more polite and knowing 


people than the GrEEKs were for ſeveral ages after the 


ſiege of Troy ? Yet is there no compariſon between the 
language of MiLToN and that of Homer. Nay, the 


oreater are the alterations and improvements, which 5 
happen in the manners of a people, the leſs can be ex- 


pected in their language. A few eminent and refined 


geniuſes will communicate their taſte and knowledge to a 
whole people, and produce the greateſt improvements; 
but they fix the tongue by their writings, and prevents 


in ſome degree, its farther changes. 


Lord Bacon has obſerved, that the inhabitants of the 
| ſouth are, in general, more ingenious than thoſe of the 


north; but that, where the native of a cold climate has 


genius, he riſes to a higher pitch than can be reached 


by the ſouthern wits. This obſervation a late writer * 


confirms, by comparing the ſouthern wits to cucumbers, 


which are commonly all good in their kind; but at beſt 


Dr. Berkeley: Minute Philoſopher, 


are 
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are an inſipid fruit: While the northern geniuſes are 
like melons, of which not one in fifty is good; but when 
it is ſo, it has an exquiſite reliſh. I believe this remark 
may be allowed juſt, when confined to the Europe an 
nations, and to the preſent age, or rather to the pre- 
ceding one: But I think it may be accounted for from 
mora! cauſes. All the ſciences and liberal arts have been 
imported to us from the fouth ; and it is eaſy to imagine, 
that, in the firſt ardor of application, when excited by 
emulation and by glory, the few, who were addicted to 
them, would carry them to the greateſt hcight, and 
ſtretch every nerve, and every faculty, to reach the pin- 
nacle of perfection. Such illuſtrious examples ſpread 
knowledge every where, and begot an univerſa] eſteem 
for the ſciences : After which, it is no wonder, that 
induſtry relaxes; while men meet not with ſuitable en- 
couragement, nor arrive at ſuch diſtinction by their 
attainments. The univerſal diffuſion of learning among 
a people, and the entire baniſhment of groſs ignorance 
and ruſticity, is, therefore, ſeldom attended with any 
remarkable perfection in particular perſons. It ſeems to 
be taken for granted in the dialogue de Oratoribus, that 
knowledge was much more common in VESPASIAN's 
age than in that of Cicero and AucusTus. QuinTI- 
LIAN alſo complains of the profanation of learning, by 
its becoming too common. Formerly,” f.ys JuvE- 
NAL, * {cience was confined to GREECE and ITALY. 
„„ Now the whole world emulates ATHENS and ROME. 
« Eloquent Gaul has taught BRIT Alx, knowing in 
c the laws. Even Thul entertains thoughts of hir- 
6 ing rheloricians for its inftruQion * S,” This ſtate of 
Es learning 
. Sed Cantaber unde 
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learning is remarkable; becauſe JUVENAL is himſelf the 
laſt of the Roman writers, that poſſeſſed any degree of 


genius. Thoſe, who ſucceeded, are valued for nothing 


but the matters of fact, of which they give us informa- 
tion. I hope the late converſion of Muscovy to the 
| ſtudy of the ſciences will not prove a like prognoſtic to 
the preſent period of learning. 


Cardinal BEN TIVOGILIO gives the preference to the 
northern nations above the ſouthern with regard to can- 


dour and ſincerity; and mentions, on the one hand, the 


SPANIARDS and ITALIANs, and on the other, the 
FLEMINGS and GERMans. But I am apt to think, that 
this has happened by accident. The ancient Romans 
ſeem to have been a candid fincere pevple, as are the 
modern TuRKs. But if we muſt needs ſuppoſe, that 
this event has ariſen from fixed cauſes, we may only 
cConclude from it, that all extremes are apt to concur, 
and are commonly attended with the ſame conſequences, 
Treachery is the uſual concomitant of ignorance and 


barbariſm; and if civilized nations ever embrace ſubtle 


and crooked politics, it is from an exceſs of refinement, 


which makes them diſdain the plain direct path to power 


and glory. 


Moſt conqueſts have gone from north to ſouth ; and 


it has hence been inferred, that the northern nations 


poſſeſs a ſuperior degree of courage and ferocity. But it 
would have been juſter to have ſaid, that moſt conqueſts 


are made by poverty and want upon plenty and riches. 


The SARACENS, leaving the deſerts of ARABIA, carried 


their conqueſts northwards upon all the fertile provinces | 


ol the Roman empire; and met the TurKs half way, 


_ GarL ta caufidicos docuit facunda BaiTANN0s: 55 
De conducendo lequitur jam rhetore THULE.) | Sat, 15. 


who 
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who were coming ſouthwards from the deſerts of Tar- 
TARY. 


An eminent writer + has remarked, that all courage- 
ous animals are alſo carnivorous, and that greater cou - 
rage is to be expected in a people, ſuch as the ExnGL1sH, 
whoſe food is ſtrong and hearty, than in the balf-ſtarved 
commonalty of other countries. But the SWEDEs, not- 


withſtanding their diſadvantages in this particular, are 


not inferior, in martial courage, to any nation that ever 
was in the world. | 


In general, we may obſerve, that courage, of all na- 
tional qualities, is the moſt precarious; becauſe it is 
exerted only at intervals, and by a few in every nation; 
whereas induſtry, knowledge, civility, may be of con- 
Cant and univerſal uſe, and for ſeveral ages, may be- 
come habitual to the whole people, If courage be pre- 


ſerved, it muſt be by diſcipline, example, and opinion. 


The tenth legion of Czsar, and the regiment of Pi- 


CARDY in FRANCE were formed promiſcuouſly from 


among the citizens; but having once entertained a no- 


tion, that they were the beſt troops in the ſervice, this 
very opinion really made them ſuch, 


As a proof how much courage depends on opinion, we 


may obſerve, that, of the two chief tribes of the GREEK s, 
the Dortans, and loxfAxs, the former were always 


eſteemed, and always appeared more brave and manly 


than the latter; 3 though the colonies of both the tribes 


were interſperſed and intermingled through all the ex- 
tent of GREECE, the Leſſer As1a, SICILY, ITALY, and 


the iſlands of the AokAx ſea, The ATHENIANS 
were the only Iontans that ever had any reputation 


| * Sir WII IIA TzmeLz's account of the Netherlands, | 
| "Rs for 
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for valour or military atchievements; though even theſe. 


were eſteemed inferior to the LAcEDEMONIANS, the 
braveſt of the DoRIANs. 


The only obſervation, with regard to the difference 
of men in different climates, on which we can reſt any 


weight, is the vulgar one, that people in the northern 
regions have a greater inclination to ſtrong liquors, and 
thoſe in the ſouthern to love and women. One can aſſign 
a very probable phyjical cauſe for this difference. Wine 


and diſtilled ſpirits warm the frozen blood in the colder 


_ climates, and fortify men againſt the injuries of the wea- 
ther: As the genial heat of the ſun, in the countries 


expoſed to his beams, inflames the blood, and exalts the 


paſſion between the ſexes. 


Perhaps too, the matter may be accounted for by moral 


cauſes. All ſtrong liquors are rarer in the north, and 


conſequently are more coveted. Dtoporvs Sicurus“ 


tells us, that the GauLs in his time were great drunk- 


ards, and much addicted to wine; chiefly, I ſuppoſe, 


from its rarity and novelty, On the other hand, the 
heat in the ſouthern climates, obliging men and women 
to go half naked, thereby renders their frequent commerce 


more dangerous, and inflames their mutual paſſion. This 


makes parents and huſbands more jealous and reſerved ; 


which ſtill farther inflames the paſſion. Not to mention, 
that, as women ripen ſooner in the fouthern regions, it 


is neceſſary to obſerve greater jealouſy and care in their 


education; it being evident, that a girl of twelve cannot 
poſſe ſs — nee to govern chis pathon, with one = 


* Lib. v. The ſame author aſcribes taciturnity to that people; a new 


proof that national characters may alter very much, T. eiturnity, as a na- 
tional character, implies unſociableneſs. Ap ISTOTLE in his Politics, | 
doc k ii, chap 2. %, that the Gauts are the oni'y warlike nation, who are 


negligent of „emen. 


1 | 


who feels not its violence till ſhe be ſeventeen or eigh- 
teen. 


Perhaps too, the fact is falſe, that nature has, either 
from moral or phyſical cauſes, diſtributed theſe reſpective 
inclinations to the different climates. The ancient 
GrEEKs, though born in a warm climate, ſeem to 
have been much addicted to the bottle; nor were their 
parties of pleaſure any thing but matches of drinking 
among men, who paſſed their time altogether apart from 
the fair. Yet when ALEXAND:R led the GREEKs into 
Pers1A, a ftill more ſouthern climate, they multiplied 
their debauches of this kind, in imitation of the PER- 
SIAN manners *. So horcurable was the character of 
a drunkard among the FERSIANS, that Cyrus the 
younger, ſoliciting me ſober LacEDEMINIANS for ſuc- 
cour againſt his wot A?P.TAXERXES, claims it chiefly 
on account of his ſuperior endowments, as more valo- 
rous, more bountiful, and a better drinker + Darius 
HysTaAsPEs made it be inſcribed on his tomb-ſtone, 
among his other virtues and princely qualities, that no 
one could bear a greater quantity of liquor. You may 
obtain any thing of the NeGroes by offering them 
ſtrong drink; and may eaſily prevail with them to ſell, 
not only their parents, but their wives and miſtreſſes, 
for a caſk of brandy. In France and ITaLy few drink 
pure wine, except in the greateſt heats of ſummer; and 
indeed, it is then almoſt as neceſſary, in order to recruit 
the ſpirits, evaporated by heat, as it is in SWEDEN, 
during the winter, in order to warm the bodies congealed 
by the rigeue of the ſeaſon, 


» BaBnyLONIL maxime in vinum, & que ebrictatem ſequurtur, , ſunt, 
QuixT. Cus, lib, v. cap. 1. | | | 5 
+ Prur. Symp, lib. i, quæſt. 4. 
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If jealouſy be regarded as a proof of an amorous diſ- 
poſition, no people were more jealous than the Musco- 
VITES, before their communication with EuRO PE had 
_ ſomewhat altered their manners in this particular. 


But ſuppoſing the fact true, that nature, by phyſical 


principles, has regularly diſtributed theſe two paſhons, 


the one to the northern, the other to the ſouthern re- 
gions; we can only infer, that the climate may affect 
the groſſer and more bodily organs of our frame; not 
that it can work upon thoſe finer organs, on which the 


operations of the mind and underſtanding depend. And 
this is agreeable to the analogy of nature. The races of 
animals never degenerate when carefully tended; and 


| horſes, in particular, always ſhow their blood in their 


ſhape, ſpirit, and ſwiftneſs ; But a coxcomb may beget a 


philoſopher; as a man of virtue may leave a worthleſs 
progeny. 


1 ſhall conclude this ſubject with N that 


though the paſſion for liquor be more brutal and debaſing 
than love, which, when properly managed, is the ſource 


of all politeneſs ind refinement; yet this gives not ſo 


great an advantage to the ſouthern climates, as we may 

be apt, at firſt ſight, to imagine. When love goes be- 
p S* a S 

yond a certain pitch, it renders men jealous, and cuts 


off the free intercourſe between the ſexes, on which the . 


politeneſs of a nation will commonly much depend. And 
if we would ſubtilize and refine upon this point, we 


might obſerve, that the people, in very temperate cli- 
mates, are the moſt likely to attain all ſorts of improve- 
ment; their blood not being ſo inflamed as to render 5 
them jealous, and yet being warm enough to make them 
ſet a due value on the charms and endowments of the 


fair ſex. . a 
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ESSAY XXI. 
Of Trac E D v. 


I ſeems an unaccountable pleaſure, which the f. pec- 
. tators of a well-written tragedy receive from ſorro v, 
terror, anxiety, and other paſſions, that are in themſelves 
diſagreeable and uneaſy. The more they are touched 
and affected, the more are they delighted with the ſpec- 
tacle; and as ſoon as the uneaſy paſſions ceaſe to operate, 
the piece is at an end. One ſcene of full joy and con- 
tentment and ſecurity is the utmoſt, that any compoſition 
of this kind can bear; and it is ſure always to be the 
concluding one. If, in the texture of the piece, there be 
interwoven any ſcenes of ſatisfaction, they afford only 
faint gleams of pleaſure, which are thrown in by way of 
variety, and in order to plunge the actors into deeper 
diſtreſs, by means of that contraſt and diſappointment. 
The whole art of the poet is employed, in rouzing and 
5 ſupporting the compathon and indignation, the anxiety 
and reſentment of his audience. They are pleaſed in 
proportion as they are afflicted, and never are ſo happy as 
when they employ tears, ſobs, and crics to give vent to 
their ſorrow, and relieve their heart, ſwoln with tbe 
tendereſt ſympathy and compaſſion. 


The few crities, who have had fome tinQure of hi + 
ſophy, have remarked this ſingular phenomenon, and 
| haveendearoured to account ſor it. 
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L*Abbe Duzors, in his reſlections on poetry and 
painting, aſſerts, that nothing is in general ſo diſagree- 
able to the mind as the languid, liſtleſs ſtate of indolence, 
into which it falls upon the removal of all paſnon and 
occupation. To get rid of this painful ſituation, it ſeeks 
every amuſement and purſuit : buſineſs, gaming, ſhews, 
executions; whatever will rouze the paſſions, and take 
its attention from itſelf. No matter what the paſſion is: 
Let it be diſagreeable, aMicting, melancholy, diſordered; 
it is ſtill better than that inſipid languor, which ariſes 
from perfect tranquillity and repoſe. 

It is impoſſible not to admit this account, as being, 
at leaſt in part, fatisfactory. Tou may obſerve, when 
there are ſeveral tables of gaming, tat all the company 
run to thoſe, where the deepeſt play i is, even though they 
find not there the beſt players. The view, or, at leaſt, 
imagination of high paſſions, ariſing from great loſs or 
gain, affecis the ſpectator by . gives him ſome 
touches of the ſame paſſions, and ſerves him for a mo- 
mentary entertainment. It makes the time paſs the 
eater with him, and is ſome relief to that oppreſſion, 
under which men commonly labour, when left entirely to 
their own thoughts and meditations. 


We find that common liars al ways anni in their 
narrations, all kinds of danger, pain, diſtreſs, ſickneſs, 
deaths, murders, and cruelties; as well as joy, beauty, 
mirch, and magnificence. It is an abſurd ſecret, which 
they have for pleaſing their company, fixing their atten- 
tion, and attacking them to ſuch marvellous relations, by 
the paſſions and emotions, which they excite. 


There is, however, a difficulty in applying to the pre- 
ſent ſubject, in its full extent, this ſolution, however 
inzenious and ſatisſactory it may appear. It is certain» 
that che ſame object of diſtreſs, Which pleaſes in a tra- 
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gedy, were it really ſet before us, would give h molt 
unteigned uneaſineſs; though it be then the moſt ettec- 
tual cure to languor and indolence. Meonfieur Fox T E- 
NELLE ſeems to have been ſenſible of this difficulty; 
and accordingly attempts another ſolution of the phe- 
nomenon; at leaſt makes ſome addition to the theory 
above mentioned “*. 


« Pleaſure and pain,” fays he, which are two ſen- 


timents ſo different in themſelves, differ not fo much 


in their cauſe, From the inflance of tickling, it 
appears, that the movement of pleaſure, puſhed a little 
too far, becomes pain; and that the movement of 
pain, a little moderated, becomes pleaſure, Hence it 
proceeds, that there is ſuch a thing as a ſorrow, ſoft 


and agreeable: It is a pain weakened an! diminiſhed. 
The heart likes naturally to be moved and affected. 
Melancholy objects ſuit it, and even diſaſtrous and 


ſorrowful, provided they are ſoftened by ſome circum- 


ſtance. It is certain, that, on the theatre, the re- 


preſentation has almoſt the effect of reality; yet it has 


not altogether that effect. However we may be hur- 


ried away by the ſpectacle; whatever dominion the 
ſenſes and imagination may uſurp over the reaſon, 


there ſti!] lurks at the bottom a certain idea of falſe- 
hood in the whole of what we ſce. This idea, though 


weak and diſguiſed, ſuffices to diminiſh the pain which 


we ſuffer from the misfortunes of thoſe whom we love, 
and to reduce that afliction to ſuch a pitch as converts 


it into a pleaſure. We weep for the misfortune of a 


hero, to whom we are attached. In the ſame inſtant 


we comfort ourſelves, by reſlecting, that it is nothing 


but a fiction: And it is preciſely that mixture of ſen- 


* Refiexions fur la poetique, $ 16. 
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de timents, which compoſes an agreeable ſorrow, and 
tears that delight us. But as that affliction, which is 
cauſed by exterior and ſenſible objects, is ſtronger 
than the conſolation which ariſes from an internal 
reflection, they are the effects and ſymptoms of ſorrow, 
that ought to predominate in the compoſition.” 


60 
60 


cc 


I' bis ſolution ſeems juſt and convincing; but perhaps 
it wants ſtill ſome new addition, in order to make it an- 
ſwer fully the phenomenon, which we here examine. All 
the paſſions, excited by eloquence, are agreeable in the 
higheſt degree, as well as thoſe which are moved by 
painting and the theatre. The epilogues of CictRo are, 
on this account chiefly, the delight of every reader of 
_ taſte; and it is difficult to read ſome of them without 
the deepeſt ſympathy and ſorrow. His merit as an ora- 
tor, no doubt, depends much on his ſucceſs in this par- 
ticular. When he had raiſed tears in his judges and all 
his audience, they were then the moſt highly delighted, 
and expreſſed the greateſt ſatisfaction with the pleader. 
The pathetic deſcription of the butchery, made by 
 VeRRrEs of the SIcILLAN captains, is a maſterpiece of 
this kind : But I believe none will affirm, that the being 
preſent at a melancholy ſcene of that nature would afford 
any entertainment. Neither is the ſorrow here ſoftened 
by fiction: For the audience were convinced of the 
reality of every circumſtance. What is it then, which 
in this caſe raiſes a pleaſure from the boſom of uneaſineſs, 
ſo to ſpeak ; and a pleaſure, which ſtill retains all the 
teatures and outward ſymptoms of diſtreſs and forrow? 


1 anſwer: This extraordinary effect proceeds from 
chat very eloquence, with whien the melancholy ſcene 

is repreſented, The genius required to paint objects in 
a lively manner, the art employed in collecting all the 
pens n the 9 diſplayed in diſ- 

poſing 
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poſing them; the exerciſe, I ſay, of theſe noble talents, 
together with the force of expreflion, and beauty of ora- 
torial numbers, diffuſe the higheſt ſatisfaction on the 
audience, and excite the moſt delightful movements. 
By this means, the uneaſineſs of the melancholy paſſions 
is not only overpowered and effaced by ſomething ſtronger 
of an oppoſite kind; but the whole impulſe of thoſe 
paſſions is converted into pleaſure, and ſwells the delight 
which the eloquence raiſes in us. The ſame force of 
oratory, employed oa an unintereſting ſubject, wquld 
not pleaſe half ſo much, or rather would appear altogether 
ridiculous ; and the mind, being left in abſolute calm- 
neſs and indifference, would reliſh none of thoſe beauties 
of imagination or expreſſion, which, if joined to paſſion, 
give it ſuch exquiſite entertainment. The impulſe or 
vehemence, ariling from {orrow, compaſſion, indignation, 
receives a new direction from the ſentiments of beauty. 
The Jatter, being. the predominant emotion, ſeize. the 
whole mind, and conyert the former into themſelves, or 
at leaſt tincture them ſo ſtrongly as totally to alter their 
nature. And the ſoul, being, at the ſame time, rouzed 
by paſſion, and charmed by eloquence, feels on the whole 
a ſtrong movement, which is altogether delightful. 
The ſame principle takes place in tragedy; with this 
addition, that tragedy is an imitation, and imitation is 
always of itſelf agreeable, This circumſtance ſerves ſtill 
farther to ſmooth the motions of paſſion, and convert the 
whole feeling into one unitorm and ftrong enjoyment. 
Objects of the greateſt terror and diſtreſs pleaſe in paint- 
ing, and pleaſe more than the moſt beautiful objects, 
that appear calm and indifferent“. The affe2ion, 
rouzing the mind, excites a large ftock of ſpirit and 
vehemence; which is all transformed into pleaſure by 


* See NOTE INI. 
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the force of the prevailing movement. It is thus the 
fiction of tragedy ſiftens the paſſion, by an infuſion of a 
new feeling. not merely by weakening or diminiſhing che 
forrow. You may by degrees weaken a real ſorrow, till 
it totally diſappears, yet in none of its gradations will it 
ever give pleaſure ; except, perhaps, by accident, to a 
man ſunk under lethargic indolence, whom it rouzes 
from that languid ſtate, 


To confirm this theory, it will be ſufficient to produce 
other inſtances, where the ſubordinate movement is 
converted into the predominant, and gives furce to it, 
though of a different, and even ſometimes though of a 
contrary nature. 


Novelty naturally rouzes the mind, and attracts our 
attention; and the movements, which it cauſes, are 
always converted into any paſſion, belonging to the ob- 
Jeet, and join their force to it. Whether an event excites 

joy or ſorrow, pride or ſhame, anger or good- will, it is 

ſure to produce a ſtronger affection, when new or un- 
_ uſual, And though novelty of itie!f be agreeable, it 
enforces the painful, as well as agreeable paſſions. 


Had you any intention to move a perſon extremely by 
the narration of any event, the beſt method of encreafing 
its effect would be artfully to delay informing him of it, 
and firſt to excite his curioſity and impatience before you 
let him into the ſecret. This is the artifice practiſed by 
Iso in the famous ſcene of SHAKESPEARE ; and every 
ſpeRator is ſenſible, that OTHELLo's jealouſy acquires 
additional force from his preceding impatience, and that 
the ſubordinate paſſion is here readily transformed into 
the predominant one, 


Difficulties encreaſe paſſions of every kind; and by 
ro1Zing our attention, and exciting our active powers, 


they 
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they produce an emotion, which nouriſhes the prevailing 


affection. 


Parents commonly love that chile moſt, whoſe ſickly 
infirm frame of body has occaſioned them the greateſt 
pains, trouble, and anxiety in rearing him. "The agreeable 
ſentiment of affection here acquires force from icntumen 
of uneaſineſs. 


Nothing endears ſo much 2 friend as forrow for his 
dea:h. U he pleaſure of his company has not fo powerful 
an influence. 


Jealouſy is a painful paſſion; yet, without ſome ſhare 
of it, the agreeable affection of love has difficulty to ſub- 
fiſt in its full force and violence. Abſence is alſo a great 
| ſource of complaint among lovers, and gives them the 


greateſt uncaſineſs: Yet nothing is more favourable to 


their mutual paſſion than ſhort intervals of that kind. 
And if long intervals often prove fatal, it is only becauſe, 


through time, men are accuſtomed to them, and they ceaſe 


to give uncaſineſs. Jealouſy and abſence in love com- 
pole the dice f iccante of the Irarlaxs, which they ſup- 
poſe fo eſſential to all pleaſure, 


There is a fine obſervation of the elder Piixy, which 


illuſtrates the principle here inſiſted on. It is very re- 
maurtable, ſays he, that the laſt works of celebrated artiſts, 
hin they left ini perfect, are always the maſt prized, ſuch as 
the IRIS F ARISTIDES, the TyYNDARIDES of Nico- 
MACHUs, the MeDEA of TiMomacavs, and the VENUS 


of APELLES. Theje are valued even abede their finiſh? 


productions : The braken lincaments of the piece, and the half. 


formed i.lea of the painter are carefully ſtudied ; - and cur very 
grief far that curicus hand, which had been Aappea 7 death, 


ii an additional —_ ta our mY ure . 


Theſe 


ES Illud vero perquam rerum ae memoria dicrum, etizm » ſuprema opera 
drtißcum, aperiecaſqy e cabalas, ficu", IX N ARISTIDIS, 2 YNADARIDAS 
2414 _Nzconaca: 
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Theſe inſtances (and many more might be collected) 
are ſufficient to afford us ſome inſight into the analogy of 
nature, and to ſhow us, that the pleaſure, which poets, 
orators, and muſicians give us, by exciting grief, ſor- 
row, indignation, compaſſion, is not ſo extraordinary nor 
_ paradoxical, as it may at firſt ſight appear. The force of 
imagination, the energy of expteſſion, the power of 
numbers, the charms of imitation; all theſe are na- 
turally, of themſelves, delightful to the mind : And when 
the object preſented lays alſo hold of ſome affection, the 
_ pleaſure ſtill riſes upon us, by the converſion of this 
ſubordinate movement into that which is predominant. 
The paſſion, though, perhaps, naturally, and when ex- 
cited by the ſimple appearance of a real object, it may be 
painful; yet is ſo ſmoothed, and ſoftened, and mollified, 
when raiſed by the finer arts, that it affords the higheſt 
entertainment. NO Sor wn. 

To confirm this reaſoning, we may obſerve, that if the 
movements of the imagination be not predominant above 
thoſe of the paſſion, a contrary effect follows; and the 
former, beinz now ſubordinate, is converted into the 
latter, and ſtill farther encreaſes the pain and affliction of 
the ſufferer. 


Who could ever think of it as 2 good expedicnt for 
comforting an afflicted parent, to exaggerate, with all the 
force of elocution, the irreparable loſs, which he has met 
with by the death of a favourite child? The more power 
of imagination and expreſhon you here . the more 

you encreaſe his deſpair and affliction. 


. Map Au Trxonacnr, & quam dizimus VEnzREM 
 AFELLIS, in majeil admiratione efſe quam perfecta. Quippe in iig 
lacamenta retiqua, ipſæque cogitationes artificum ſpectantur, atque in leno- 
cinio commendationis dotor eſt manus, cum id ageret, extinctæ. Lib, xxxv. 


cap. 11. | 
The 
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The ſhame, confuſion, and terror of VERRES, no 
doubt, roſe in proportion to the noble eloquence and 
vehemence of CIcERO: So alſo did his pain and uneaſi- 
neſs. Theſe former paſſions were too ſtrong for the plea- 
ſyre ariſing from the beauties of elocution ; and operated, 
though from the ſame principle, yet in a contrary man- 
ner, to the ſympathy, compaſſion, and indignation of the 
audience, | 


Lord CLARENDON, when he approaches towards 
the cataſtrophe of the royal party, ſuppoſes, that his 
| narratioa muſt then become infinitely diſagreeable; 
and he hurries over the king's death, without giving us 
one circumſtance of it. He confiders it as too horrid a 
ſcene to be contemplated with any fatisfaftion, or even 
without the utmoſt pain and averſion. He himſelf, as 
well as the readers of that age, were too deeply concerned 
in the events, and felt a pain from ſubjects, which an 
hiſtorian and a reader of another age would regard as the 
the moſt pathetic and moſt jntereſting, | and, by conſe- 
quence, the moſt agreeable, 


An action, repreſented in tragedy, may be too bloody 
and atrocious. It may excite ſuch movements of horror 
as will not ſoften into pleaſure; and the greateſt energy 
of expreſſion, beſtowed on deſcriptions of that nature, 
ſerves only to augment our uneaſineſs. Such is that 
action repreſented in the Ambitious Stepmother, where a 
_ venerable old man, raiſed to the height of fury and de- 
| ſpair, ruſhes againſt a pillar, and ſtriking his head upon 
it, beſmears it all over with mingled brains and gore. 

The EncLisHy theatre abounds too much with ſuch 
ſhocking images. : 


Even the common ſentiments of compaſſion. require to N 
: * ſoftened by ſome agreeable affection, in order to give 
| 2 fhorovgh ſatisfaction to the audience. The mere ſuf- 


de. 


fering of plaintive virtue, under the triumphant tyranny 
and oppreſſion of vice, forms a diſagreeable ſpectacle, 
and is carefully avoided by al! maſters of the drama. In 
order to diſmiſs the audience ith entire ſatisfaction and 
contentment, the virtug mult eicher convert itſelf into a 
noble courageous Ceipz'r, or the vice receive its proper 
puniſhment. 


Moſt painters appear in this light to have been very 
unhappy in their ſubjects. As they wrought much for 
churches and convents, they have chiefly repreſented 
ſuch horrible ſubjects as crucifixions and martyrdoms, 
where nothing appears but tortures, wounds, executions, 
and paſſive ſuffering, without any action or affection · 
When they turned their pencil from this ghaſtly mytho- 
logy, they had recourſe commonly to OviD, whoſe 
fictions, though paſfionate and agreeable, are ſcarcely 
natural or probabte enough far painting. 


The ſame inverſion of that principle, which is here 
inſiſted on, difplays itſelf in common life, as in the effects 
of oratory and poetry. Raiſe fo the ſubordinate paſſion 
that it becomes the predominant, it fwallows up that 
affection which it before nouriſhed and encreaſed. Too 
much jealouſy extinguiſhes love: Too much difficulty 
renders us indifferent: Joo much ſickneſs and infirmity 
diſguſts a ſelfiſn and unkind patent. 


What fo diſagrecable as the diſmal, elcomy, diſaſt- 
rous ſtories, wich which melancholy people entertain 
their companions ? The unealy paſſion being there 
raifed alone, unaccompanied with any ſpirit, genius, 
or eloquence, conveys a pure uneaſin. ſs, and is attended 
with nothing that can loften it into pleaſure or ſatis» 
: fa Tion. 


ESSAY XXIL 
Of the STaAxnDarD of TASTE. 


HE great variety of Taſte, as well as of opinion, 
which prevails in the world, is too obvicus not 
to have fallen under every one's obſervation. Men of 
the moſt confined knowledge are able to remark a 
difference of taſte in the narrow circle of their acquaint- 
ance, even where the perſons have been educated under 
the ſame government, and have early imbibed the ſame 
prejudices. But thoſe, who can enlarge their view to 
' contemplate diſtant nations and remote ages, are {till 
more ſurprized at the great inconſiſtence and contrariety, 
We are apt to call barbarous whatever departs widely 
from our own tafte and apprehenſion : But ſoon find the 
epithet of reproach retoited on us. And the higheſt 
_ arrogance and ſelf-conceit is a: laſt ſtartled, on obſerv- 
ing an equal aſſurance on all fides, and ſcruples, amidſt 
ſuch a conteſt of ſentiment, to pronounce politively in its 
own favour. 


As this variety 2 taſte i is obvious to the 106 careleſs 
enquirer; ſo will it be found, on examination, to be {till 
greater in reality than in appearance. The ſentiments 
of men often differ with regard to beauty and deformity 
of all kinds, even while their general diſcourle is the ſame. 
There are certain terms in cvcry language, which import 
blame, and others praiſe; and all men, who uſe the 
| | = ſame 
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ſame tongue, muſt agree in their application of them. 
Every voice is united in applauding elegance, propriety, 
ſimplicity, ſpirit in writing; and in blaming fuſtian, 
affectation, coldneſs, and a falſe brilliancy : But when 
critics come to particulars, this ſeeming unanimity va- 
niſhes ; and it is found, that they had affixed a very diffe- 
rent meaning to their expreſſions. In all matters of 
opinion and ſcience, the caſe is oppoſite : The difference 
among men is there oftener found to lie in generals than 
in particulars ; and to be leſs in reality than in appearance. 
An explanation of the terms commonly ends the contro- 
verſy ; and the diſputants are ſurprized to find, that they 
had been quarrelling, while at bottom they agreed in 
their judgment. 


Thoſe who found morality on ſentiment, more than 
on reaſon, are inclined to comprehend ethics under the 
former obſervation, and to maintain, that, in all queſ- 
tions, which regard conduct and manners, the difference 
among men is really greater than at firſt ſight it appears, 
It is indeed obvious, that writers of all nations and all ages 
_ concur in applauding juſtice, humanity, magnanimity, 
_ prudence, veracity; and in blaming the oppoſite quali- 
ties. Even poets and other authors, whoſe compoſitions 
are chiefly calculated to pleaſe the imagination, are yet 
found, from Homsr down to FeneLon, to inculcate the 
fame moral precepts, and to beſtow their applauſe and 
blame on the fame virtues and vices. This great unani- 
mity is uſually aſcribed to the influence of plain reaſon; 
which, in all theſe caſes, maintains ſimilar ſentiments in 
all men, and prevents thoſe controverſies, to which the 
_ abſtract ſciences are ſo much expoſed. So far as the 
unanimity is real, this account may be admitted as ſatis- 
factory: But we muſt alſo allow that ſome part of the ſeem- 
ing harmony in morals may be accounted for from the 


”y 
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very nature of language. The word virtue, with its equi- 
valent in every tongue, implies praiſe; as that of vice does 
blame: And no one, without the moſt obvious and 
groſſeſt impropriety, could affix reproach to a term, which 
in general acceptation is underſtood in a good ſenſe; or 
beſtow applauſe, where the idiom requires diſapprobation. 
HomeR's general precepts, where he delivers any ſuch, 
will never be controverted; but it is obvious, that, when 
he draws particular pictures of manners, and repreſents 
heroiſm in ACHILLEs and prudence in ULyssEs, he in- 
termixes a much greater degree of ferocity in the former, 
and of cunning and fraud in the latter, than FEnzLoN 
would admit of. The fage ULyssEs in the GREEK poet 
ſeems to delight in lies and fictions, and often employs 
them without any neceſſity or even advantage: But his 
more ſcrupulous ſon, in the FRENCH epic writer, expoſes 
himſelf to the moft imminent perils, rather than depart 
from the exacteſt line of truth and veracity. 


The admirers and followers of the Al cox Ax inſiſt on 
the excellent moral precepts interſperſed throughout that 
wild and abſurd performance. But it is to be ſuppoſed, 
that the ARaBic words, which correſpond to the Ex- 
LISH, equity, juſtice, temperance, meekneſs, charity, 
were ſuch as, from the conſtant uſe of that tongue, muſt 
always be taken in a good ſenſe; and it would have 
argued the greateſt ignorance, not of morals, but of 
language, to have mentioned them with any epithets, 
| beſides thoſe of applauſe and approbation. But would 
| we know, whether the pretended prophet had really at- 
tained a juſt ſentzment of morals? Let us attend to his 
' narration ; and we ſhall ſoon find, that he beſtows praiſe _ 
on ſuch inſtances of treachery, inhumanity, cruelty, re- 
venge, bigotry, as are utterly incompatible with civilized 
ſociety, No ſteady rule of right ſeems there to be at- 

V tended 
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tended to; and every action is blamed or praiſed, fo far 


only as it is beneficial or hurtful to the true believers. 


The merit of delivering true general precepts in ethics 
is indeed very ſmall. Whoever recommends any moral 
virtues, really does no more than is implied in the terms 
themſelves. T hat people, who inv-nted the word charity, 
and uſed it in a good ſenſe, inculcated more clearly and 
much more efficacioully, the precept, Je charitable, than 
any pretended legiſlator or prophet, who. ſhould inſert 
ſuch a maxim in his writings. Of all expteſſions, thoſe, 
which, together with their 15 meaning, imply a de- 


gree . of blame or approbation, are the lalt liable 
to be perverted or millaken. - 


It is natural for us to ſeek a Staidird of Tale; a rule, 


dy which the various ſentiments of men may be recon- 
ciled; or at leaſt, a deciſion g confirming one 


- 
ſentiment, and condemning another. 


There is a ſpecies of phi' os vehich cuts off all 


hopes of ſucceſs in ſuch an _— ot, and repreſents the 
impoſſibility of ever attaining any Han dard of taſte, The 


difference, it is ſaid, is very wide between judgment and 
ſentiment. All ſentiment is right; becauſe ſentiment 


| has a referepce to nothing beyond icfelf, and is alweys 
real, wherever a man is Ae en of it. But all deter- 
minations of the underſtanding are not right; becauſe 


they have a reference to ſomething beyond themſelves, 
to wit, real matter of fact; and are not always conform- 


- able to that ſtandard. Among a thouſand diiterent 


opinions which different men may entertain of the ſame 


ſubje d, there is one, and but one, that is juſt and true; 


and the only difficulty is to fix and aſcertain it. On the 
contrary, a thouſand different ſentiments, excited by the 


ſame object, are all right: Becauſe no ſentiment repre- 
ſents what is really in the object, It only marks a cer- 


tain 
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tain conformity or relation between the object and the 
organs or faculties of the mind; and if that conformity 
did not really exiſt, the ſeutiment could never poſſibly have 
being. Beauty is no quality in things themſelves: It 
exiſts merely in the mind which contemplates them; and 
each mind perceives a different beauty. One perſon 
may even perceive deformity, where another is ſenſible 
of beauty; and every individual ought to acquicſce in 
his own ſentiment, without pretending to regulate thoſe 
of others. To ſeek the rea! beauty, or real deformity is 
as fruitleſs an enquiry, as to pretend to aſcertain the real 
ſweet or real bitter. According to the diſpoſition of the 
organs, the ſame object may be both ſweet and bitter; 
and the proverb has juſtly determined it to be fruitleſs to 
diſpute concerning taſtes, It is very natural, and even 
quite neceſſary, to extend this axiom to mental, as well 
as bodily taſte; and thus common ſenſe, which is ſo 
often at variance with philoſophy, eſpecially with the 
| ſceptical kind, is found, in ene inſtance at leaſt, to agree 
in pronouncing the ſame deciſion. 

But though this axiom, by paſſing into a proverb, 
ſeems to have attained the fan<tion of common ſenſe ; 
there is certainly a ſpecies of common ſenſe which 
opnoſes it, or at leaft ſerves to modify and reſtrain 

it. Whoever would aſſert an equality of genius and 
ele zance between OciLsy and MitTow, or Buxvan 
and ADDIS0N, would be thcught to defend no lefs 
an extravagance, than if he had maintained a mole- hill 
to be as high as TEN ERIF TIN, or a pond a: extenſive as the 
ocean. Though thete may be found perſons, who give 
the preference to the former authors; no one pays atten= | 
tion to ſuch ataſte; and we pronounce without ſcruple 
the ſentiment of theſe pretended critics to be abſurd and 
ridiculous, The principle of the natural equality of taſtes 


js 


is then totally forgot, and while we admit it on ſome 
occaſions, where the objects ſeem near an equality, it 
appears an extravagant paradox, or rather a palpable ab- 
ſurdity, where objects ſo diſproportioned are compared 
together. 


It is evident that none of the rules of 3 are 
fixed by reaſonings à priori, or can be eſteemed abſtract 
concluſions of the underſtanding, from comparing thoſe 
habitudes and relations of ideas, which are eternal and 
immutable. Their foundation is the ſame with that of 
all the practical ſciences, experience; nor are they any 
thing but general obſervations, concerning what has been 
univerſally found to pleaſe in all countries and in all ages. 

Many of the beauties of poetry and even of eloquence 
are founded on falſehood and fiction, on hyperboles, 
metaphors, and an abuſe or perverſion of terms from their 
natural meaning. To check the allies of the imagina- 
tion, and to reduce every expreſſion to geometrical truth 
and exactneſs, would be the moſt contrary to the laws of 
criticiſm; beeauſe it would produce a work, which, by 
| univerſal experience, has been found the moſt inſipic 

and difagreeable. But though poetry can never ſubmit 
to exact truth, it muſt be confined by rules of art, diſco- 
vered to the author either by genius or obſervation. If 
ſome negligent or irregular writers have pleaſed, they 
have not pleaſed by their tranſgreſſions of rule or order, 
but in ſpite of theſe tranſgreſſions: They have poſ- 
ſeſſed other beauties, which were conformable to juſt 
criticiſm; and the force of theſe beauties has been able 
to overpower cenſure, and give the mind a fatisfation 
ſuperior to the diſguit ariſing from the blemiſhes. 
| AR1o0sTo pleaſes; but not by his monſtrous and impro- 
bable fictions, by his bizarre mixture of the ſerious and 
comic kyles, by the want of CONEIERTE | in his ſtories, or 
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by the continual interruptions of his narration. He 
charms by the force and clearnefs of his expreſſion, by 
the readineſs and variety of his inventions, and by his 
natural pictures of the paſſions, eſpecially thoſe of the 
gay and amorous kind: And however his faults may 
diminiſh our ſatisfaction, they are not able entirely to 
deftroy it. Did our pleaſure really ariſe from thoſe parts 
of his poem, which we denominate faults, this would 
be no objection to criticiſm in general: It would only 
be an objection to thoſe particular rules of criticiſm, 
which would eſtabliſh ſuch circumſtances to be faults, 
and would repreſent them as univerſally blameable. If 
they are found to pleaſe, they cannot be faults; let the 
pleaſure, which they produce, be ever ſo unexpected and 
unaccountable. ; 


But though. all the gencral rules of art are founded only 
on experience and on the obſervation of the common | 
ſentiments of human nature, we mult not imagine, that, 
on every occaſion, the feelings of men will be conform- 
able to theſe rules. Thoſe finer emotions of the mind 
are of a very tender and delicate nature, and require the 
concurrence of many favourable circumitances to make 
them play with facility and exactneſs, according to their 
general and eſtabliſhed principles. The leaft exterior 
bindrance to ſuch ſmall ſprings, or the leaſt internal diſ- 
order, diſturbs their motion, and confounds the operation 
of the whole machine. When we would make an ex- 
periment of this nature, and would try the force of any 
beauty or deformity, we muſt chooſe with care a proper 
time and place, and bring the fancy to a ſuitable ſituation 

and diſpoſition. A perfect ſerenity of mind, a ſecollee- 
tion of thought, a due attention to the object; if any of 
theie circumſtances de wanting, ur ex,crimen> wil be 
Vor. _— + fallacious, 
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fallacious, and we ſhall be unable to judge of the catholie 
and univerſal beauty. The relation, which nature has 
placed between the form and the ſentiment, will at leaft 
be more obſcure ; and it will require greater accuracy to 
trace and diſcern it. We ſhall be able to aſcertaia its 
influence not fo much from the operation of each parti- 
cular beauty, as from the durable admiration, which 
attends thoſe works, that have ſurvived all the caprices of 
mode and faſhion, all the miſtakes of ignorance and envy. 


The ſame HouzR, who pleaſed at ATHEns and 
Rom two thouſand years ago, is ftill admired at Pars 
and at London. All the changes of climate, govern- 
ment, religion, and language, have not been able to 
obſcure his glory. Authority or prejudice may give a 
temporary vogue to a bad poet or orator ; but his repu- | 
tation will never be durable or general. When his com- 
politions are examined by poſterity or by foreigners, the 
enchantment is diſſipated, and his faults appear in their 
true colours. On the contrary, a real genius, the longer 
| his works endure, and the more wide they are ſpread, the 
more fincere is the admiration which he meets with. Envy 
and jealouſy have too much place in a narrow circle; and 
even familiar acquaintance with his perſon may diminiſh 
the applauſe due to his performances : But when theſe 
obſtructions are removed, the beauties, which are natu- 
rally fitted to excite agreeable ſentiments, immediately 
diſplay their energy; and while the world endures, they 
maintain their authority over the minds of men. 


It appears then, that, amidſt all the variety and caprice 
of taſte, there are certain general principles of approba- 
tion or blame, whoſe influence a careful eye may trace 
in all operations of the mind. Some particular forms or 
qualities, from the original ſtructure of the internal fa- 
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bric, are calculated to pleaſe, and others to diſpleaſe 3 
and if they fail of their effect in any particular inſtance, 
it is from ſome apparent defect or imperfection in the 
organ. A man in a fever would not inſiſt on his palate 
as able to decide concerning flayours; nor would one, 
affected with the jaundice, pretend to give a verdict with 

regard to colours. In each creature, there is a found 

and a defective ſtate ; and the former alone can be ſup- 
poſed to afford us a true ſtandard of taſte and ſentiment, 
If, in the ſound ſtate of the organ, there be an entire or 
a conſiderable uniformity of ſentiment among men, we 
may thence derive an idea of the perfect beauty; in like 
manner as the appearance of objects in day-light, to the 
eye of a man in health, is denominated their true and 
real colour, even while colour is allowed to be — a 


phantaſm of the ſenſes. 


Many and frequent are the defects in the znternal or- 
gans, which prevent or weaken the influence of thoſe 
general principles, on which depends our ſentiment of 
beauty or deformity. Though ſome objects, by the 
ſtructure of the mind, be naturally calculated to give 
pleaſure, it is not to be expected, that in every indivi- 


dual the pleaſure will be equally felt. Particular inci- 


_ dents and ſituations occur, which either throw a falſe 
light on the objects, or hinder the true from conveying 
to the imagination the proper ſentiment and perception. 


One obvious cauſe, why many feel not the proper ſen - 
timent of beauty, is the want of that delicacy of imagi- 
nation, which is requiſite to convey a ſenſibility of thoſe 

finer emotions. This delicacy every one pretends to: 
| Every one talks of it; and would reduce every kind of 

' taſte or ſentiment to its ſtandard. But as our intention 

in this diſſertation i is to mingle ſome light of the under⸗ 

| ſtanding 
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ſtanding with the feelings of ſentiment, it will be proper 
to give a more accurate definition of delicacy, than has 


hitherto been attempted. And not to draw our philoſo- 


phy from too profound a fc urce, we ſhall have recourſe to 
a noted ſlory in Don QuixoTE. 


It is with good reaſon, ſays Sax co to the ſquire with 


the great noſe, that I pretend to have a judgment in 
wine: This is a quality hereditary in our family. Two 


of my kinſmen were once called to give their opinion of 
a hogſhead, which was ſuppoſed to be excellent, being 
old and of a gocd vintage. One of them taſtes it; con- 


ſiders it; and after mature reflection pronounces the wine 


to be good, were it not for a ſmall taſte of leather, 
which he perceived in it. The other, after uſing the 
{ame precautions, gives alſo his verdict in favour of the 


wine; but with the reſerve of a taſte of iron, which he 
could eaſily diſtinguiſh, You cannot imagine how much 
they were both ridiculed for their judgment. But who 


laughed in tae end? On emptying the hogſhead, there 
was found at the bottom, an old key with a leathern 


thong tied to it. 


The great reſemblance between mental and bodily taſte 
will eaſily teach us to apply this ſtory. Though it be 
certain, that beauty and deformity, more than ſweet and 


| bitter, are not qualities in objects, but belong entirely 


to the ſentiment, internal or external; it muſt be al- 
loved, that there are certain qualities in objects, which 


_ are ficied by nature to produce thoſe particular feelings. 
| Now as theſe qualities may be found in a ſmall degree, 
er may be mixed and confounded with each other, it 
often haphens, that the taſte is not affected with ſuch 
minute qualities, or is not able to diſtinguiſh all the par- 


ticular HAVOULs, amidſt the diſorder, in which they are 
5 3 
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pteſented. Where the organs are ſo fine, as to allow 
nothing to eſcape them, ani at the ſame time fo ex- 
act as to perceive every ingredient in the compoſition: 
This we call delicacy oi taſte, whether we employ theſe 
terms in the ſimple or metaphorical ſenſe. Here then the 
general rules of beauty are of uſe; being drawn from 
eſtabliſhed models, ani from the obſervation of what 
pleaſes or diſpleaſes, when preſented fin: ly and in a high 
degree: And if the ſame qualities, in a continued com- 
poſition and in a ſmaller degree, affect not the organs 
with a ſenſible delight or uneaſineſs, we exclude the per- 
fon from all pretenſions to this delicacy, To produce 
theſe g neral rul.s or avowed patterns of compolition is 
like fi ding the key with the leata:rn thong; which 
juſtifi the verdict of Sancno's kinſmen, and con- 
fo i thoſe pretended judges who ha! condemned them, 
Tio4:21 the hogſhead had never been emptied, the taſte 
of he one was ftill equally delicate, and that of the 
oer equally dull and languid : But it would have been 
more diffigult to have proved the ſuperiority of the for- 
ner, to the conviction of every by-ſtander, In like 
manner, though the beauties of writing had never been 
_me.hodized, or reduced to general principles ; ; though 
no excellent models had ever been acknowledged; the 
differe t degrees of taſte would ſtill have ſabfiſted, aud 
the judgment of one man been preferable to that of ano- 
ther; but it would not have been fo eaſy to ſilence the 
bad critic, who might always infilt upon his particular 
ſentiment, and reluſe to ſubmit to his antugoniſt. But 
when we ſhow tim an avowed piinciple of art; when 
we illuſtrate this principle by ee whoſe opera- 


tion, from his own particular taſte, he acknowledges to 
be conformable to the principle; when we prove, that 
the ſame principle may be applied. to the pretent caſe, 
R * where 
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where he did not perceive or feel its influence: He muff 
conclude, upon the whole, that the fault lies in himſelf, 
and that he wants the delicacy, which is requiſite to 
make him ſenſible of every beauty and Moy blemiſh, in 
any compoſition or diſcourſe. 

It is acknowledged to be the perfection of every ſenſe 
or faculty, to perceive with exactneſs its moſt minute 
objects, and allow nothing to eſcape its notice and obſer- 
vation. The ſmaller the objects are, which become 
ſenſible to the eye, the finer is that organ, and the more 

elaborate its make and compoſition. A good palate is 
not tried by ſtrong flavours ; but by a mixture of ſmall 
ingredients, where we are ftill ſenſible of each part, not- 
withſtanding its minuteneſs and its confuſion with the 
reſt. In like manner, a quick and acute perception' of 
beauty and deformity muſt be the perfection of our men- 
tal taſte; nor can a man be ſatisfied with himſelf while 
be ſuſpects, that any excellence or blemiſh in a diſcourſe 
has paſſed him unobſerved. In this caſe, the perfection 
of the man, and the perfection of the ſenſe or feeling, 
are found to be united. A very delicate palate, on many 
occaſions, may be a great inconvenience both to a man 
himſelf and to his friends: But a delicate taſte of wit or 
beauty muſt always be a deſirable quality; becauſe it is 
the ſource of all the fineſt and moſt innocent enjoy- 
ments, of which human nature is ſuſceptible. In this 
deciſion the ſentiments of all mankind are agreed. 
Wherever you can aſcertain a delicacy of taſte, it is ſure 
to meet with approbation ; and the beſt way of aſcertain- 
ing it is to appeal to thoſe models and principles, which 
have been eſtabliſhed by the uniform content and m_ 
rience of nations and ages. 


But though there be naturally a wide 8 in 


pou of delicacy between one * and another, 
nothing 
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nothing tends further to encreaſe and improve this talent, 
than practice in a particular art, and the frequent ſurvey 
or contemplation of a particular ſpecies of beauty. When 
_ objects of any kind are firſt preſented to the eye or ima- 
gination, the ſentiment, which attends them, is obſcure. 
and confuſed; and the mind is, in a great meaſure, in- 
capable of pronouncing concerning their merits or de- 
fects. The taſte cannot perceive the ſeveral excellencies 
of the performance; much leſs diſtinguiſh the particular 
character of each excellency, and aſcertain its quality 
and degree. If it pronounce the whole in general to be 
beautiful or deformed, it is the utmoſt that can be ex- 
pected; and even this judgment, a perſon, ſo unprac- 
tiſed, will be apt to deliver with great heſitation and 
| reſerve. But allow him to acquire experience in thoſe 
objects, his feeling becomes more exact and nice: He 
not only perceives the beauties and defects of each part, 
but marks the diſtinguiſhing ſpecies of each quality, and 
aſſigns it ſuitable praiſe or blame. A clear and diſtindt 
ſentiment attends him through the whole ſurvey of the 
gbjects; and he diſcerns that very degree and kind of 
approbation or diſpleaſure, which each part is naturally 
fitted to produce. The miſt diſſipates, which ſeemed 
5 formerly to hang over the object: The organ acquires 
greater perfection in its operations; and can pronounce, 
without danger of miſtake, concerning the merits of 
every performance. In a word, the f.me addreſs and 
dexterity, which practice gives to the execution of any 
work, is alſo acquired by the fame Means, in ihe Jadging N 
of i . | 
So advantageous is practice to the A of -. 
beauty, that, before we can give judgment on any work 
of importance, it will even be requiiite, that that very 
individual performance be more than once peruſcd by us, 
N * : and 
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and be ſurveyed in different lights wich attention and de- 
liberation. There is a flutter or hurry of thought 
which attends the firſt p-ruſal of any piece, and which 
confounds the gen ine entiment of beauty. The rela- 
tion of the parts is not diſcerned: The true characters 
of ſtyle are lit le diſtinguiſned: The ſeveral perſections 
and defects ſcem wrapped up in a ſpecies of confuſion, 
and preſent themſelves indiſtinctly to the imagination. 
Not to mention, that there is a ſpecies of beauty, which, 
as it is florid and ſuperficial, pleaſes at firſt; but being 
found incompatible with a juſt exprefſion either of reaſon 
or paſſion, foon palls upon the taſte, and is then rejected 
with diſdain, at leaſt rated at a much lower value. 

It is impoſille to continue in the practice of contem- 
plating any order of beauty, withcut being frequently 
obliged to form compar;ſons between the feveral ſi ecies and 
degrees of cxccllency, and eftimatir; their pro; action to 
each other. A man, who has had no cpportunity of 
comparing the diterent kinds of beauty, is ine d totally 


| unqualified to pronounce an opinion with regard to any 


object preſented to him. By compariſon alone we fix 


the epithets of praiſe or blame, and learn how to aſſign 


the due degree of each. The comicit dawbing contain 
a certain luſtre of colours and ex2Cineſs of imitation, 
which are ſo far beauties, and would affect the mind of a 
peaſant or Indian with the higheſt admiration. The 


moſt vulgar ballads are not entirely deſtitute of harmony 


or nature; and none but a perſon, familiarized to ſupe- 
rior beauties, would pronounce their numbers harſh, or 
narration unintereſting. A great inter ority of beauty 


gives pain to a perſon converſant in the higheſt excel- 


lency of the kind, and is ſor that reaſon pronounced a 


deformity: As the moſt finiſhed object, with which we 
are acquainted, 1s naturally * to have reached the 


pinnacle 
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pinnacle of perfection, and to be entitled to the higheſt 
applauſe. Orc accuitomed to fee, and examine, and 
weigh the ſeveral ; erformances, admired in different ages 
and netions, .can alone rate the mcerics of a work exhi- 
bited to his view, and athyn its proper rank among the 
productions of genius. | 
But to ena le a critic the more fully to execute this 
unde!taking, he muſt preſerve his mind free from all 
pr juice, and allow nothing to enter into his contidera— 
tion, but the very object which is ſubmitted to his exami- 
nation, We may obſerve, hat every work of art, in 
order to produce its due effect on the mind, muſt be 
ſurveyed in a certain point of view, and cannot be fully 
reliſhed by perſons, whoſe ſituation, real or imaginary, 
is not conformable to that which is required by the per- 
formance. An orator add:eiles himſelf to a particular 
audience, and mutt have a regard to their particular 
genius, intereſts, opinions, paſſions, and prejudices ; 
otherwiſe he hopes in vain to govern their refolutions, 
and inflame their affections. Should they even have en- 
tertained ſome prepoſſetions againſt him, however un- 
reaſonable, he muſt not overlook this diſadvantage; but, 
before he enters upon the ſubject, muſt endeavour to 
conciliate their affection, and acquire their good graces. 
| Acritic of a different age or nation, who ſhould peruſe 
this diſcourſe, muſt have all theſe circumſtances in his 
eye, and mult place himſelf in the ſame ſituation as the 
audience, in order to form a true judgment of the ora- 
tion. In like manner, when any work is addreſſed to 
the public, though I ſhould have a friendſhip or enmity 
with the author, I muſt depart from this ſituation; and 
conſidering myſelf as a man in general, forget, if poſ- 
| ſible, my individual being and my peculiar circumſtances, 
A perſon, influenced by prejudice, complies not with 
| this 
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this condition; but obſtinately maintains his natural 
poſition, without placing himſelf in that point of view, 
which the performance ſuppoſes. If the work be ad- 
dreſſed to perſons of a different age or nation, he makes 
no allowance for their peculiar views and prejudices ; but, 
full of the manners of his own time and country raſhly 
condemns what ſeemed admirable in the eyes of thoſe for 
whom alone the diſcourſe was calculated. If the work 
be executed for the public, he never ſufficiently enlarges 
his comprehenſion, or forgets his intereſt as a friend or 
enemy, as a rival or commentator. By this means, his 
fentiments are perverted ; nor have the ſame beauties and 
blemiſhes the ſame influence upon him, as if he had 
impoſed a proper violence on his imagination, and had 
forgot himſelf for a moment. So far his taſte evidently 


departs from the true ſtandard ; and of e loſes 
all credit and authority. 
Ii is well known, that, in all queſtions, ſubmitted to 
the underſtanding, prejudice is deſtructive of ſound 
judgment, and perverts all operations of the intellectual 
faculties: It is no leſs contrary to good taſte; nor has 
it leſs influence to corrupt our ſentiment of beauty. It 
belongs to good ſenſe to check its influence in both caſes ; 
and in this reſpect, as well as in many others, reaſon, if 
not an eſſential part of taſte, is at leaſt requiſite to the 
operations of this latter faculty. In all the nobler pro- 
ductions of genius, there is a mutual relation and cor- 
reſpondence of parts; nor can either the beauties or 
| blemiſhes be perceived by him, whoſe thought is not 

capacious enough to comprehend all thoſe parts, and 
compare them with each other, in order to perceive the 
conſiſtence and uniformity of the whole. Every work of 
art has alſo a certain end or purpoſe, for which it is cal- 
culated; and is to be deemed more or leſs perfect, as it 
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is more or leſs fitted to attain this end. The object of 
eloquence is to perſuade, of hiſtory to inſtruct, of poetry 
to pleaſe by means of the paſſions and the imagination. 
Theſe ends we muſt carry conſtantly in our view, when 
we peruſe any performance; and we muſt be able to 


judge how far the means employed are adapted to their 


reſpective purpoſes. Beſides, every kind of compoſition, 
even the moſt poetical, is nothing but a chain of piopo- 
ſitions and reaſonings; not always, indeed, the juſteſt 
and moſt exact, but ſtill plauſible and ſpecious, however 
diſguiſed by the colouring of the imagination. The per- 
ſons introduced in tragedy and epic poetry, mult be 
repreſented as reaſoning, and thinking, and concluding, 
and acting, ſuitably to their character and circumitances; 


and without judgment, as well as taſte and invention, a 


poet can never hope to ſucceed in ſo delicate an under- 
taking, Not to mention, that the ſame excellence of 


faculties which contributes to the improvement of reaſon, 


the ſame clearneſs of conception, the ſame exactneſs of 
diſtinction, the ſame vivacity of apprehenſion, are eſſen- 
tial to the operations of true taſte, and are its infallible 


concomitants. It ſeldom, or never happens, that a man 
of ſenſe, who has experience in any art, cannot judge of 


its beauty ; and it is no leſs rare to meet with a man who 
has a juſt taſte without a ſound underſtanding. 


Thus, though the principles of taſte be univerſal, and 


nearly, if not entirely the ſame in all men; yet few are 
qualified to give judgment on any work of art, or eſta- 


bliſh their own ſentiment as the ſtandard of beauty. The 


organs of internal ſenſation are ſeldom ſo perfect as to 
allow the general principles their full play, and produce 
a feeling correſpondent to thoſe principles. They either 
labour under ſome defect, or are vitiated by ſome diſor- 


der; and by that means, excite 2 . which may 


:be- 
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be pronounced erroneous. When the critic has no deli- 
cacy, he judges without any diſtinction, and is only 
affected by the grofſer and more palpable qualities of the 
object: The finer touches paſs unnoticed and diſregarded. 
Where he is not aided by practice, his verdict is attended 
with confuſion and heſitation. Where no compariſon 
has been employed, the moſt frivolous beauties, ſuch as 
rather merit the name of deftcas, are the object of his 
admiration. Where he lies under the influence of pre- 
judice, all his natural ſentiments are perverted. Where 
good ſenſe is wanting, he is not qualifi:d to diſcern the 
beauties of deſign and reaſoning, which are the higheſt 
and moſt excellent. Under ſome or other of theſe im- 
perfections, the generality of men labour; and hence a 
true judge in the finer arts is obſerved, even during the 
moſt poliſhed ages, to be fo rare a character: Strong 
ſenſe, united to delicate ſentiment, improved by practice, 
perfected by compariſon, and cleared of all prejudice, 
can alone entitle critics to this valuable character; and 
the joint verdict of ſuch, wherever they are to be found, 
is the true ſtandard of taſte and beauty. | 
But where are ſuch critics to be found? By what 
marks are they to be known? How diſtinguiſh them 
from. pretenders? Theſe qucſtions are embarraſſing; and 
| ſeem to throw us back into the ſame uncertainty, from 
which, during the courſe of this eſſay, we have endea- 
voured to extricate ourſelves, | 
But if we conſider the matter arizht, theſe are queſtions 
of fact, not of ſentiment, Whether any particular per- 
ſon be endowed with good ſenſe and a delicate imagina- 
tion, free from prejudice, may often be the ſubject of 
diſpute, and be liable to great diſcuſſion and enquiry : 
But that ſuch a character is valuable and eſtimable will 
be agreed in by all mankind, Where theſe doubts occur, 
men can do no more than in other diſputable queſtions, 
5 N which 
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which are ſubmitted to the underſtanding: They muſt 
produce the beſt arguments, that their invention ſuggeſts 
to them; they muſt acknowledge a true and deciſive 
ſtandard to exiſt ſomewhere, to wit, real exiſtence and 
matter of fat; and they muſt have indulgence to ſuch 
as differ from them in their appeals to this ſtandard. It 
is ſufficient for our preſent purpoſe, if we have proved, 
that the taſte of all individuals is not upon an equal 
footing, and that ſome men in general, however difficult 
to be particularly pitched upon, will be acknowledged 
by univerſal ſentiment to have a. preference above 
others. 0 


But in reality the difficulty of finding, even in parti- 
culars, the ſtandard of taſte, is not fo great as it is re- 
preſented. Though in ſpeculation, we may readily avow 
a certain Criterion in ſcience and deny it in fentiment, 
the matter is found in practice to be much more hard to 
aſcertain in the former caſe than in the latter. Theories 
of abſtra philoſophy, ſy ſtems of profound theology, 
have prevailed during one age: In a ſucceflive period, 
theſe have been univerſally exploded : Their abſurdity 
has been detected: Other theories and ſyſtems have ſup- 
plied their place, which again gave place to their ſueceſ- 
ſors: And nothing has been experienced more liable to 
the revolutions of chance and faſhion than theſe pre- 
tended decifions of ſcience. The caſe is not the ſame 
with the beauties of eloquence and poetry, Juſt ex- 
preſſions of paſſion and nature are ſure, after a little time, 
to gain public vogue, which they maintain for ever. Aki- 
STOTLE, and PLATo, and EpicURus, and DesCaRTEs, 
may ſucceſſively yield to each other: But Tzrences ind 
VigrGIL maintain an univerſal, undiſputed empire over 
the minds of men. The abſtract philoſophy of C:ceno 
has loft its credit: The vehemence of his oratory is ſtill 
the object of our admiration, 5 . 
„ 4 3 Though 
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Though men of delicate taſte are rare, they are eaſily 
to be diſtinguiſhed in ſociety, by the ſoundneſs of their 
underſtanding and the ſuperiority of their faculties above 
the reſt of mankind, The aſcendant, which they 
acquire, gives a prevalence to that lively approbation, 
with which they receive any productions of genius, and 
renders it generally predominant, Many men, when 
left to themſelves, have but a faint and dubious perception 
of beauty, who yet are capable of reliſhing any fine 
ſtroke, which is pointed out to them. Every convert to 
the admiration of the real poet or orator is the cauſe of 
ſame new converſion. And though prejudices may pre- 
vail for a time, they never unite in celebrating any rival 
to the true genius, but yield at laft to the force of nature 
and juſt ſentiment. Thus, though a civilized nation 
may eaſily be miftaken in the choice of their admired phi- 
loſopher, they never have been found long to err, in their 
affection for a favourite epic or tragic author. 

But notwithſtanding all our endeavours to fix a ſtandard 
of taſte, and reconcile the diſcordant apprehenfions of 
men, there ftill remain two ſources of variation, which 
are not ſufficient indeed to confound all the boundaries of 
beauty and deformity, but will often ſerve to produce a 
difference in the degrees of our approbation or blame. 


The one is the different humours of particular men; the 


other, the particular manners and opinions of our age 
and country. The general principles of taſte are uni- 
form in human nature: Where men vary in their judg- 
ments, ſome defect or perverſion in the faculties may 
commonly be remarked; proceeding either from preju- 
dice, from want of praClice, or want of delicacy; and 
there is juſt reaſon for approving one taſte, and condemn- 
ing another. But where there is ſuch a diverſity in the 
internal ſrame or external ſituation as is entirely blameleſs 

; 3 . N 
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on both ſides, and leaves no room to give one the pre- 
ference above the other ; in that caſe a certain degree of 
diverſity in judgment is unavoidable, and we ſeek in 
_ vain for a ſtandard, by which we can reconcile the con- 
trary ſentiments. 


A young man, whoſe paſſions are warm, will be more 


ſenſibly touched with amorous and tender images, than a 
man more adyanced in years, who takes pleaſure in wiſe, 
philoſophical reflections concerning the conduct of life 
and moderation of the paſſions. At twenty, Ovip may 
be the favourite author; Horace at forty ; and perhaps 
Tacitus at fifty. Vainly would we, in ſuch caſes, 
_ endeavour to enter into the ſentiments of others, and 


diveſt ourſelves of thoſe propenſities, which are natural 


to us. We chooſe our favourite author as we do our 
friend, from a conformity of humour and diſpoſition. 


Mirth or paſſion, ſentiment or reflection; which ever of 
theſe moſt predominates in our temper, it gives us a pe- 


culiar ſympathy with the writer who reſembles us. 


One perſon is more pleaſed with the ſublime; another 
with the tender; a third with raillery. One has a ftrong 


ſenſibility to blemiſhes, and is extremely ſtudious of cor- 
rectneſs: Another has a more lively feeling of beauties, 
and pardons twenty abſurdities and defects for one ele- 
vated or pathetic ſtroke, The ear of this man is entirely 
turned towards conciſeneſs and energy; that man is 


delighted with a copious, rich, and harmonious expreſ- 


ſion. Simplicity is affected by one; ornament by ano- 
ther. Comedy, tragedy, ſatire, odes, have each its 
| partizans, who prefer that particular ſpecies of writing 
to all others. It is plainly an error in a critic, to con- 
fine his approbation to one ſpecies or ſtyle of writing, and 
= condemn all the reſt, But it is almoſt impoſſible not to 
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feel a predileQion for that which ſuits our particular turn 
and diſpoſition. Such preferences are innocent and una- 
voidable, and can never reaſonably be the object of diſ- 
pute, becaule there is no ſtandard, by which they can be 
decided. . 


For a like reaſon, we are more pleaſed, in the courſe 
of our reading, with pictures and characteis, that reſemble 
objects which are found in our own age or country, than 
with thoſe which deſcribe a different ſet of cuſtoms. It 
is not without ſome effort, that we reconcile ourſelves 
to the ſimplicity of ancient manners, and behold prin- 
ceſſes carrying water from the ſpring, and kings and 
herocs dreſſing their own victuals. We may allow in 
general, that the repreſentation of ſuch manners is no 
fault in the author, nor deformity in the piece; but we 
are not ſo ſenſibly touched with them. For this reaſon, 
comedy is not eaſily transferred from one age or nation to 
another. A FRENCHMAN or ENGLISHMAN is not pleaſed 
with the ANDRIA of TERENCE, or CLITIA of Macata- 

VEL ; where the fine lady, upon whom all the play turns, 
never once appears to the ſpectators, but is always kept 
\ behind the ſcenes, ſuitably to the reſerved humour of the 
ancient Greeks and modern ITatians. A man of 
learning and reflection can make allowance for theſe pe- 
culiarities of manners; but a common ausience can 
never diveſt themselves fo far of their uſual ideas and 
ſentimen:s, as to reliſh pictures which no wiſe reſemble 
them. N e 

But heie there occurs a reſlection, which may, per- 
haps, be uſeful in examining the celebrated controverſy 
concerning ancient and modern learning; where we 
often find the one ſide excuſing any ſeeming abſurdity in 

the anclents from the manners of the age, ard the other 


refuling 
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refuſing to admit this excuſe, or at leaſt, admitting it 
only as an apology for the author, not for the perform- 
ance. In my opinion, the proper boundaries in this 
ſubject have ſeldom been fixed between the contending 
parties. Where any innocent peculiarities of manners 
are repreſented, ſuch as thoſe abovementioned, they 
ought certainly to be admitted; and a man, who is 
ſhocked with them, gives an evident proof of falſe deli- 
cacy and refinement. The poet's monument more durable 
than braſs, muſt fall to the ground like common brick or 
clay, were men to make no allowance for the continual 
revolutions of manners and cuſtoms, and would admit of 
nothing but what was ſuitable to the prevailing faſhion, 
Muſt we throw aſide the pictures of our anceſtors, be- 
cauſe of their ruffs and fardingales ? But where the ideas 
of morality and decency alter from one age to another, 
and where vicious manners are deſcribed, without being 
marked with the proper characters of blame and diſap- 
probation; this muſt be allowed to disfigure the poem, 
and to be a real deformity. I cannot, nor is it proper I 
| ſhould, enter into ſuch ſentiments; and however I may 
excuſe the poet, on account of the manners of his age, I 
never can relith the compoſition. The want of humanity 
and of decency, ſo conſpicuous in the characters drawn 
by ſeveral of the ancient n even ſometimes by Ho- 
MER and the GREEK tragedians, diminiſhes conſiderably 
the merit of their noble performances, and gives modern 
authors an advantage over them. We are not intereſted 
in the fortunes and ſentiments of ſuch rough heroes: 
We are diſpleaſed to find the limits of vice and virtue ſo 7 
confounded: And whatever indulgence we may give to 
the writer on account of his prejudices, we cannot pre- 
vail on ourſelves to enter into his ſentiments, or bear an 
Vor. I. * saffection 
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affeAion to characters, which we plainly diſcover to be 
blameable. 

The caſe is not the ſame with moral principles, as 
with ſpeculative opinions of any kind. Theſe are in 
continual flux and revolution. The ſon embraces a dif- 
ferent ſyſtem from the father. Nay, there ſcarcely is 
any man, who can boaſt of great conſtancy and unifor- 
mity in this particular. Whatever ſpeculative errors 
may be found in the polite writings of any age or coun- 
try, they detract but little from the value of thoſe com- 
politions. There needs but a certain turn of thought or 
imagination to make us enter into all the opinions, which 
then prevailed, and reliſh the ſentiments or concluſions 
derived from them. But a very violent effort is requiſite 
to change our judgment of manners, and excite ſenti- 
ments of approbation or blame, love or hatred, diffe- 

rent from thoſe to which the mind from long cuſtom 

bas been familiarized. And where a man is confident 
of the rectitude of that moral ſtandard, by which he 
judges, he is juſtly jealous of it, and will not pervert 
the ſentiments of his heart for a moment, in — 
to any writer whatſoever. 5 


Of all ſpeculative errors, thoſe, which regard religion, 
are the moſt excuſable in compoſitions of genius; nor is 
| It ever permitted to judge of the civility or wiſdom of 
any people, or even of ſingle perſons, by the grofineſs or 
refinement of their theological principles. The ſame 
good ſenſe, that directs men in the ordinary occurrences 
of life, is not heatkened to in religious matters, which 
are ſuppoſed to be placed entirely above the eognizance 
of human reaſon. On this account, all the abſurdities 

of the pagan ſyſtem of theology muſt be overlooked by 

every critic, vio would pretend to form a juſt notion of 

ancient poetry; and our poſterity, in their turn, muſt 
bave 
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have the ſame indulgence to their forefathers. No reli- 


gious principles can ever be imputed as a fault to any 
poet, while they remain merely principles, and take not 
ſuch ſtrong potleſiion of his heart, as to lay him under 
the imputation of bigetry or ſuperfliticn., Where that 
| happens, they confound the ſentiments of morality, and 


alter the natural boundaries of vice and virtue. They 


are therefore eternal blemiſhes, according to the principle 


abovementioned; nor are the prejudices and falſe opinions 


of the age ſufficient to jultify them. 


It is eſſential to the Roman catholic religion to inſpire 
a violent hatred of every other worſhip, and to repreſent 
all pagans, mahometans, and heretics as the objects of 
divine wrath and vengeance. Such ſentiments, though 
they are in reality very blameable, are conſidered as vir- 
tues by the zealots of that communion, and are repre- 


ſented in their tragedies and epic poems as a kind of 
divine heroiſm. This bigotry has disftgured two very 


fine tragedies of the FRENCH theatre, PoL1EUcTE and 
ATHALIA; where an int-mperate zeal for particular 


modes of worſhip is ſet off with all the pomp imaginable, 
and forms the predominant character of the heroes. 
« What is this,” ſays the ſublime Joap to JosaBET, 
finding her in diſcourſe with MaTHA, the prieſt of | 


BaaAL, Does the daughter of David ſpeak to this 
„ traitor? Are you not afraid, leſt the earth ſhould 
„ open and pour forth flames to devour you both? Or 


Lad 


* 


ther? What is his purpoſe ? Why comes that enemy 
1 God hither to poiſon the air, which we breathe, 


« with his horrid preſence!” Such ſentiments are re- 
_ ceived with great applaule on the theatre of PaRIs; but 


at Loxpox the ſpectators would be full as much pleaſed 
to hear ACHILLES tell AGaMennon, that he was a 
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dog in his forchead, and a deer in his heart, or JupirER 
threaten Juxo with a found drubbing, if ſhe will not be 
quiet, | 

ReL1G10us principles are alſo a blemiſh in any polite 
compoſition, when they riſe up to ſuperſtition, and in- 
trude themſelves into every ſentiment, however remote 
from any connection with religion. It is no excuſe for 
the poet, that the cuſtoms of his country had burthened 
life with ſo many religious ceremonies and obſervances, 
that no part of it was exempt from that yoke. It muſt 
for ever be ridiculous in PETRARCH to compare his 
miſtreſs, Laura, to JESUS Chalsr. Nor is it leſs 
ridiculous in that agreeable libertine, Boccace, very 
ſeriouſly to give thanks to Gop ALlMichrr and the 
ladies, for their aſſiſtance in defending him againſt his 
enemies. 


141 
MORAL, POLITICAL, 
AND 


LITERANRTE 


PART H. 


* PUBLISHED in 1752. 


Of Comme Re E. 


HE greateſt part of mankind may be divided into 
two claſſes; that of /hall:w thinkers, who fall 
ſhort of the truth; and that of ai/truſe thinkers, who go 

beyond it. The latter claſs are by far the moſt uncom- 
mon; and I may add, by far the moſt uſeful and valuable. 


They ſuggeſt hints, at leaſt, and ſtart difficulties, which 


they want, perhaps, {kill to purſue; but which may pro- 


_ duce fine diſcoveries, when handled by men who have a 
more juſt way of thinking. At worſt, what they ſay is 


uncommon; and if it ſhould coſt ſome pains to compre- 
herd it, one has, however, the pleaſure of hearing ſome- 
thing that is new. An author is little to be valued, wha 


tells us nothing but what we can learn from every coffee 


houſe converſation. 


All people of ſoallew thought are apt to decry even 
thoſe of ſolid underſtanding, as ab/iruſe thinkers, and 


metaphyſicians, and refiners; and never will allow any 


thing to be juſt which is beyond their own weak con- 


ceptions. There are ſome caſes, I own, where an extra- 
ordinary refinement affords a ſtrong preſumption of falſe- 


| hood, and where no reaſoning is to be truſted but what is 
natural and eaſy, When a man deliberates concerning 
his conduct i in any farticular affair, and forms ſchemes in 


8 4 politics, 
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politics, trade, oxconomy, or any buſineſs in life, he never 
ought to draw his arguments too fine, or connect too 
long a chain of confequences together. Something is 
ſure to happen, that will ciſconcert his reaſoning, and 
produce an event different from what he expected. But 
when we rcaſfon upon general ſubjects, one may juſtly 
affirm, that our ſpcculations can ſca cely ever be too fine, 
provided they be juſt; and that the difference between a 
common man and a man of genius is chiefly ſeen in the 
ſhallowneſs or depth of the principles upon which they 
proceed. Generel rea'onings ſeem intricate, merely be- 
cauſe they are general; nor is it eaſy for the bulk of 
mankind to diſtinguiſh, in a great number of particulars, 
that common circumſtance in which they all agree, or to 
extract it, pure and unmix ed, from the other ſuperfluous 
circumſtances. Every judgment or concluſion, with 
them, is particular. They cannot enlarge their view to 
thoſe unive:ſal propoſitions, which compr-hend under | 
them an infinite number of individuals, and include a 
whole ſcience in a ſingle theorem. Their eye is con- 
founded wich ſuch an ext:nſive proſpect; and the con- 
cluſions, derived from it, even though clearly expreſſed, 
ſeem intricate and obſcure, Put however intricate they 
may ſeem, it is certein, that general principles, if juſt and 
ſound, mult always prevail in the general courſe of things, 
though they may fail in particular caſes ; and it is the chief 
bufineſs of philoſophers to regard the general courſe of 
things. I may add, that it is allo the chief buſineſs of poli- 
ticians; eſpecially in the Comeſtic government of the ſtate, 
where the public good, which is, or ought to be their 
object, depends on the concurrence of a multitude of 
cauſes; not, as in toreien politics, on accidents and 
Chances, and the caprices of a few perſons. This there- 
fore makes the difference between particu/.r deliberations. 


and 
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and general reaſonings, and renders ſubt' ty and refine- 


ment much more ſuitable to the latter than to the 
former. 


I thought this in roductian axceſlary before the follow- 
ing diſcourſes on commerce, money, intereſt, balance of trade, 
ec. where, perhaps, there will occur ſome principles 
which are uncommon, and which may ſeem too refined 


and ſubtile for ſuch vulgar ſub As, If falſe, let them be 
rej<&ted: But no one ought to entertain a prejudice 


againſt them, merely becaule they are out of the com- 
mon road. . 


The greatneſs of a ſtate, and the happineſs of its ſub- 
jects, how independent ſoever they may be ſuppoſed in 
ſome reſpects, are commonly allowed to be inſeparable 
with regard to commerce; and as private men receive 


greater ſecurity, in the poſſeſſion of their trade and riches, 


from the power of the public, ſo the public becomes 


powerful in proportion to the opulence and extenſive 
commerce of private men. This maxim is true in gene- 


ral; though I cannot forbear thinking, that it may poſ- 
ſibly admit of exceptions, and that we often eſtabliſh it 
with too little reſerve and limitation. There may be 


ſome circumſtances, where the commerce and riches 
and luxury of divides, inſtead of adding ftrength to 
the public, will ſerve only ta thin itz armies, and dimi- 
niſh its authority among the neighbouring nations. Man 
is a very variable being, — ſuſceptible of many diſfcrent 


opinions, e and rules of conduct. What may 


© 1 while he adheres to one way of thinking, will 


ound falſe, when he has embraced an oppoſite fet « or 
manners and opinions. 
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furniſhed by the former, into all the commodities which 
are neceſſary or ornamental to human life, As ſoon as 
men quit their ſavage ſtate, where they live chiefly by 
hunting and fiſhing, they mull fail into theſe two claſſes ; 
though the arts of a: ericulture employ at fir the moſt 
numerous part of the ſociety . Time and experience 
improve fo much theſe arts, that the land may eaſily 
maintain a much greater number of men, than e who 
are immcdiately employed in its cultivation, or who fur- 
nith the more neceſiary manufactures to ſuch as are ſo 
employed. 


If theſe ſuperfluous bands apply themſelves to the finer 
arts, which are commonly denominated the arts of xury, 
they add to the happineſs of the ſtate; ſince they afford 
to many the opportunity of receiving enjoyments, with 
which they would otherwiſe have been unacquainted. 
But may not another ſcheme be propoſed for the employ- 
ment of theſe ſuperfluous hands? May not the ſovereign 
hay claim to them, and employ them in flecis and armies, 
to encreaſe tne dominions of the ſtate abroad, and ſpread | 

its fame over diſtant nations? It is certain that the fewer 
deſires and wants are found in the proprietors and la- 
bourers of land, the feng er hands do they emplov; and 
conſequently the ſuperfluities of the land, inſtead of 
maintaining tradeſmen and manufacturers, may ſupport. 
fleets and armies to a much greater extent, than where 
a great many arts are required to miniſter to the luxury 


» Mon, Mzrox, in his political eſſay on commerce, aſſerts, that even 
at preſent, if you divide Fx AN c E into 20 parts, 16 re 1:bourcrs or peaſants ; 
2 only artizans; one belonging to the law, church, and military; and one 
merchants, financiers, and hourgeois, This calculation is certain'y very 

erroneous, In FRANCE, ExcianD, and indeed moſt parts of Evzope, 
half of the inhabitants live in cities; and even of thoſe who live in the 

' country, a * number ars artiz ans, perhaps above a third, 
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of particular perſons. Here therefore ſeems to be a kind 


of oppoſition between the greatneſs of the ſtate and the 
happineſs of the ſubject. A ſtate is never greater than 
when all its ſuperfluous hands are employed in the ſervice 
of the public. The eaſe and convenience of private per- 
ſons require, that theſe hands ſhould be employed in theic 
ſervice. The one can never be fatisfied, but at the 
expence of tne other. As the ambition of the ſovereign 
muſt entrench on the luxury of individuals; fo the 
luxury of individuals muſt diminiſh the force, and check 
the ambition of the ſovereign. 


Nor is this reaſoning merely chimerical; but is found- 
ed on hiſtory and experience. The republic of SpARTrA 


was certainly more powerful than any ſtate now in the 
world, conſiſting of an equal number of people; and this 
was owing entircly to the want of commerce and luxury. 
The HELoTEs were the labourers: The SrAR TANs 


were the ſoldiers or gentiemen. It is evident, that the 
labour of the HzLoTEs could not have maintained ſo 
great a number of SPARTAXNS, had theſe latter lived in 
eaſe and dclicacy, and given employment to a great va- 


riety of trades and manufactures. The like policy may 


be remarked in Rome. And indeed, throughout all 


ancient hiſtory, it is obſervable, that the ſmalleſt repub- 
lics raifed and maintained greater armies, than ſtates con- 
ſiſting of triple the number of inhabitants, are able to 


| ſupport at preſent. It is computed, that, in all ruzo-. 
PEAN nations, the proportion between ſoldiers and people 
does not exceed one to a hundred, But we read, that the 
city of Rowe alone, with its ſmall territory, raifcd and 


maintained, in early times, ten legions agaiaſt the La- 


FTINS. ATHExs, the whole of whoſe dominions was not 
larger than YoaKksSHIRE, ſent to the expedition againſt 
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SICILY near forty thouſand men“. Dio vsius the 
elder, it is ſaid, maintained a ſtanding army of a hundred 
thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe, beſides a large fleet 
of four hundred ſail t; though his territories extended no 
farther than the city of SYRACUSE, about a third of the 
iſland of S1CILY, and iome ſea- port towns and garriſons 
on the coaſt of ITALY and ILLyYzicum. It is true, the 
ancient armies, in time of war, ſubſiſted much upon 
plunder : But did not the enemy plunder in their turn? 

which was a more ruinous way of levying a tax, than any 
other that could be deviſed. In ſhort, no probable rea- 
ſon can be aſſigned for the great power of the more an- 
cient ſtates above the modern, but their want of com- 
merce and luxury. Few artizans were maintained by 
the labour of the farmers, and therefore more ſoldiers 
might live upon it. Titus Livius fays, that Rome, 
in his time, would find it difficult to raiſe as large an 
army ae that which, in her early days, ſhe ſent out againft 
the Gauls hd LaTins{. Inſtead of thoſe ſoldiers who 
| fought for liberty and empire in CAMILLUs's time, there 
were, in AuGusTUus's days, muſicians, painters, cooks, 
players, and tailors, and if the land was equally culti- 
vated at both pericds, it could certainly maintain equal 
numbers' in the one profeſſion as in the other. They 
added nothing to the mere neceſſaries of lie, in the latter 
period more than in the former. 


It is natural on this occaſion to aſk, whether ſovereizns 
may not return to the maxims of ancient policy, and 


== Taucyp1 DES, lib. vii. | 
+ Drop. Sic · lib. vii. This account, I own, is ſomewhat ſuſpicious, not 
to ſay worſe; chiefly becauſe this * was not . of — but of 
mercenary forces, | | 
„ TiT1 Livy, lib. vii. cap. 24. © Adeo in que — fays he, 
* ola . divitias nn 5 * 
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conſult their own intereſt in this reſpect, more than the 
happineſs of their ſubjects? I anſwer, that it appears to 
me, almoſt impoſſible; and that becauſe ancient policy 
was violent, and contrary to the more natural and uſual 
courſe of things. It is well known with what peculiar 
laws SPARTA was governed, and what a prodigy that 
republic is juſtly eſteemed by every one, who has conſi- 
dered human nature as it has diſplayed itſelf in other 
nations, and other ages. Were the teſtimony of hiſtory 
leſs poſitive and circumſtantial, ſuch a government would 
appear a mere philoſophical whim or fiction, and im- 
poſſible ever to be reduced to practice. And though the 
Roman and other ancient republics were ſupported on 
principles ſomewhat more natural, yet was there an ex- 
traordinary concurrence of circumſtances to make them 
ſubmit to ſuch grievous burthens. They were free ſtates; 
they were ſmall ones; and the age being martial, all their 
neighbours were continually in arms. Freedom naturally 
begets public ſpirit, eſpecially in ſmall ſtates; and this 
public ſpirit, this amor patriæ, mult encreaſe, when the 
public is almoſt in continual alarm, and men are obliged, 
every moment, to expoſe themſelves to the greateſt dan- 
gers for its defence. A continual ſucceſſion of wars 
makes every citizen a ſoldier; He takes the field in his 
turn: And during his ſervice he is chiefly maintained by 
himſelf. This ſervice is indeed equivalent to a heavy 
tax; yet is it leſs felt by a people addicted to arms, who 
fight for honour and revenge more than pay, and are 
unacquainted with gain and m as well as pleaſure®. 
Not to mention the great equality of fortunes among 
the inhabitants of the ancient republics, where every 
field, ä to a different . was able to 
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maintain a family, and rendered the numbers of citizens 
very conſiderable, even without trade and manufactures. 


But though the want of trade and manufactures, among 
a free and very martial people, may ſometimes have no 
other effect than to render the public more powerſul, it 
is certain, that, in the common courſe of human affairs, 
it will have a quite contrary tendency. Sovereigns mult 
take mankind. as they find them, and cannot pretend to 
introduce any violent change in their principles and ways 
of thinking. A long courſe of time, with a variety of 
accidents and circumitances, a:e requiſite to produce 
thoſe great revolutions, which fo much diverſify the face 
of human affairs. And the leſs natural any ſet of prin- 
ciples are, which ſupport a particular ſocicty, the more 
difficulty will a legiſlator meet with in raiſing and culti- 
vating them. It is his beſt policy to comply with the 
common bent of mankind, and give it all the improve- 
ments of which it is ſuſceptible. Now, according to the 
moſt natural courſe of things, induſtry and arts and 
trade encreaſe the power of the ſovereign as well as the 
happineſs of the ſubjects; and that policy is violent, 
which aggrandizes the public by the poverty of indivi- 
duals. This will eaſily appear from a few conſiderations, 
which will preſent to us the conſequences of ſloth and 
barbarity. . 5 

Where manuſactures and mechanic arts are not cul- 
tivated, the bulk of the people muſt apply themſelves to 
_ agriculture; and if their ſkill and induſtry encreaſe, 
there mult ariſe a great ſuperfluity from their labour 
beyond what ſuffices to maintain them, They have no 
temptation, therefore, to encreaſe their ſkill and induſtry ; 
ſince they cannot exchange that ſuperſluity for any com- 
modities, which may ferve either to their pleature or 
vanity. A habit of indolence naturally prevails, The 

| ff.. 
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greater part of the land lies uncultivated. What 3: 
cultivated, yields not its utmoſt for want of ſkill and 
aſſiduity in the farmers. If at any time the public exi- 
gencies require, that great numbers ſhould be employed 
in the public ſervice, the labour of the people furniſhes 
now no ſuperfluities, by which theſe numbers can be 
maintained. The labourers cannot encreaſe their f:i!l 
and induſtry on a fudden. Lands uncultivated cannot be 
brought into tillage for fome years. The armics, mean 
while, muſt either make ſudden and violent conqueſts, or 
diſband for want of ſubſiſtence. A regular attack or de- 
fence, therefore, is not to be expected from ſuch a people, 
and their ſoldiers mutt be as ignorant and uniKkilful ag 
their farmers and manufacturers, 


Every thing i in the world is purchaſed by labour; and 
our paſſions are the only cauſes of labour. When a na- 
tion abounds in manufactures and mechanic arts, the 
proprietors of land, as well as the farmers, ſtudy agricul- 
ture as a ſcience, and redouble their induſtry and atten- 
tion. The ſuperfluity, which ariſes from their labour, is 
not loſt; but is exchanged with manufacturers for thoſe 
commodities, which men's luxury now makes them covet. 
By this means, land furniſhes a great deal more of the 
necefiaries of life, than what ſuffices for thoſe who culti- 
vate . In times of peace and tranquillity, this ſuper- 
fluity goes to the maintenance of manufacturers, and the 
improvers of liberal arts. But it is eaſy for the public to 
convert many of theſe manufacturers into ſoldiers, and 
maintain them by that ſuperfluity, which ariſes from 
the labour of the farmers. Accordingly we find, that 
this is the cafe in all civilized governments, When the 
ſovereign raiſes an army, what is the contequence ? He 
impoſes a tax. This tax obliges all the people to 
retrench what is leaſt necefiary to their ſubſiſtence, 

Thoſe, 
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Thoſe, who labour in ſuch commodities, muſt either 
enliſt in the troops, or turn themſelves to agriculture, 
and thereby oblige ſome labourers to enliſt for want of 
buſineſs. And to conſider the matter abſtractedly, ma- 
nufactures encreaſe the power of the ſtate only as they 
ſtore up ſo much labour, and that of a kind to which the 
public may lay claim, without depriving any one of the 
neceſſaries of life. The more labour, therefore, is em- 
ployed beyond mere neceſſaries, the more powerful is 
any ſtate; ſince the perſons engaged in that labour may 
eaſily be converted to the public ſervice. In a ſtate without 
manufactures, there may be the ſame number of hands; 
but there is not the ſame quantity of labour, nor of the 
ſame kind. All the labour is there beſtowed upon neceſ- 
faries, which can admit of little or no abatement. 


Thus the greatneſs of the ſovereign and the happineſs 
of the ſtate are, in a great meaſure, united with regard to 
trade and manufactures. It is a violent method, and in 
moſt caſes impracticable, to oblige the labourer to toil, 
in order to raiſe from the land more than what ſubſiſts 
himſelf and family. Furniſh him with manufactures and 
commodities, and he will do it of himſelf, Afterwards 
you will find it eaſy to ſeize ſome part of his ſuperfluous | 
labour, and employ it in the public fervice, without giv- 
o ing him his wonted return. Being accuſtomed to in- 
duſtry, he will think this leſs grievous, than if, at once, 
you obliged him to an augmentation of labour without 
any reward. The caſe is the ſame with regard to the 
other members of the ftate. The greater is the ſtock of 
labour of all kinds, the greater quantity may be taken 
from the heap, without making any ſenſible alteration 
in it. = To. 1 ; 
A public granary of corn, a florehouſe of cloth, a 
magazine of arms; all theſe muſt be allowed real riches 
5 | and 
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and ſtrength in any ſtate. Trade and induſtry are really 
nothing but a ſtock of labour, which, in times of peace 


and tranquillity, is employed for the eaſe and ſatisfactidn 


of individuals; but in the exigencies of ſtate, may, in 
part, be turned to public advantage. Could we convert 
a city into a kind of fortified camp, and infuſe into each 


breaſt ſo martial a genius, and ſuch a paſſion for public 


good, as to make every one willing to undergo the greateſt 
hardſhips for the ſake of the public; theſe affections 


might now, as in ancient times, prove alone a ſufficient 


ſpur to induſtry, and ſupport the community. It would 
then be advantageous, as in camps, to baniſh all arts and 


luxury; and, by reſtrictions on equipage and tables, 


make the proviſions and forage Jaſt longer than if the 


army were loaded with 2 number of ſuperfluous retainers, - 


But as theſe principles are too diſintereſted and too diffi- 


cult to ſupport, it is requiſite to govern men by other 


_ Paſſions, and animate them with a fpirit of avarice and 
induſtry, art and luxury. The camp is, in this caſe, 


loaded with a ſuperfluous retinue; but the proviſions 


flow in proportionably larger. The harmony of the 


| whole is ſtill ſupported ; and the natural bent of the mind 
being more complied with, individuals, as well as the 
public, find their account in the <blervance of thoſe. 


maxims. 


The ſame method of reaſoning will let us ſce the 
advantage of fore;gn commerce, in augmenting the power 
of the ſtate, as well as the riches and happineſs of the 
ſubject. It encreaſes the ſtock of labour in the nation; 


and the ſovereign may convert what ſhare of it he finds 


neceſſary to the ſervice of the public. Foreign trade, by 
its imports, furniſhes materials for new manufactures; 
and by its exports, it produces labour in particular com- 


_ modities, which could rot be conſumed at home. In 
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ſhort, a kingdom, that has a large import and export, 
muſt abound more with induſtry, and that employed 
upon delicacies and luxuries, than a kingdom which reſts 
contented with its native commodities. It is, therefore, 
more powerful, as well as richer and happier. The in- 
dividuals reap the benefit of theſe commodities, ſo far as 
they gratify the ſenſes and appetites. And the public is 
alſo a gainer, while a greater ſtock of labour is, by this 
means, ſtored up againſt any public exigency; that is, a 
greater number of laborious men are maintained, who 
may be diverted to the public ſervice, without robbing 
any one of the neceſſaries, or even the chief convenien- 
cies of life. Do 
If we conſult hiſtory, we ſhall find, that, in moſt 
nations, foreign trade has preceded any refinement in 
home manufactures, and given birth to domeſtic luxury. 
The temptation is ſtronger to make uſe of foreign com- 
modities, which are ready for uſe, and which are entirely 
new to us, than to make improvements on any domeſtic 
72 commodity, which always advance by flow degrees, and 
never affect us by their novelty. The profit is alſo 
very great, in exporting what is fuperfluous at home, 
and what bears no price, to foreign nations, whoſe ſoil or 
climate is not favourable to that commodity. Thus men 
become aquainted with the pleaſures of luxury and the 
profits of commerce; and their delicacy and induftry, being 
once awakened, carry them on to farther improvements, 
in every branch of domeſtic as well as foreign trade. 
And this perhaps is the chief advantage which ariſes from 
2 commerce with ſtrangers. It rouſes men from their 
indolence; and preſenting the gayer and more opulent 
part of the nation with objects of luxury, which they never 
before dreamed of, raiſes in them a deſire of a more ſplen- 
did way of life than what their anceſtors enjoyed. And 
b * . 
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at the ſame time, the few merchants, who poſſeſs the 
ſecret of this importation and exportation, make great 
profits; and becoming rivals in wealth to the ancient 
nobility, tempt other adventurers to become their rivals in 
commerce. Imitation ſoon diffuſes all thoſe arts ; while 
domeſtic manufacturers emulate the foreign in their im- 
provements, and work up every home commodity to the 
utmoſt perfection of which it is ſuſceptible, Their own 
ſteel and iron, in ſuch laborious hands, become 8 8 85 to 
the gold and rubies of the IN DIES. | 


When the affairs of the ſociety are once woke to 
this ſituation, a nation may loſe moſt of its eien trade, 
and yet continue a great and powerful people. If 
| ſtrangers will not take any particular commodity of ours, 
we muſt ceaſe to labour in it. The fame hands will 
turn themſelves towards ſome refinement in other com- 
modities, which may be wanted at home. And there 
muſt always be materials for them to work upon; till 
every perſon in the ſtate, who poſſeſſes riches, enjoys as 
great plenty of home commodities, and thoſe in as great 
perfection, as he deſires; which can never poſſibly hap- 
pen. CHINA is repreſented as one of the moſt flouriſh- 
ing empires in the world; though it has very little com- 
merce beyond its own territories. 


Tt will not, I hope, be conſidered as a ſuperſluous di- 
greſſion, if I here obſerve, that, as the multitude of me- 
_ - Chanical arts is advantageous, fo is the great number of 
perſons to whoſe ſhare the productions of theſe arts fall. 
A too great diſproportion among the citizens weakens 
any ſtate. Every perſon, if poſſible, ought to enjoy the 
fruits of his labour, in a full poſſeſſion of all the nece{- 
| faries, and many of the conveniencies of life. No one 
can doubt, but ſuch an equality is moſt ſuitable to human 
nature, and diminiſhes much leſs from the h:ppineſs of the 
T2 F 
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rich than it adds to that of the poor. It alſo augments 
the power of the fate, and makes any extraordinary taxes 
or impoſitions be paid with more chearfulneſs. Where 
the riches are engroſſed by a few, theſe muſt contribute 
very largely to the ſupplying of the public neceſſities. 
But when the riches are diſperſed among multitudes, the 
burthen feels light on every ſhoulder, and the taxes make 

not a very ſenſible difference on any one's way of living. 

Add to this, that, where the riches are in few hands, 
theſe mult enjoy all the power, and will readily conſpire 
to lay the whole burthen on the poor, and oppreſs them 
ſtill farther, to the diſcouragement of all induſtry. 


In this circumſtance conſiſts the great advantage of 
ENGLAND above any nation at preſent in the world, or 
that appears in the records of any ſtory. It is true, the 
 ExNcrisn feel ſome difadvantages in foreign trade by the 


high price of labour, which is in part the effect of the 


riches of their artiſans, as well as of the plenty of money: 
But as foreign trade is not the moſt material circum- 

| Nance, it is not to be put in competition with the hap- 
pineſs of ſo many millions. And if there were no more 
to endear to them that free government under which 
they live, this alone were ſufficient. The poverty of the 
common people is a natural, if not an infallible effect of 
abſolute monarchy ; though I doubt, whether it be al- 
ways true, on the other. hand, that their riches are an 
 Infallible reſult of liberty. Liberty muſt be attended 
with particular accidents, and a certain turn of thinking, 
in order to produce that effect. Lord Bacon, account- 
ing for the great advantages obtained by the ENOGIIs 
in their wars with FRANCE, aſcribes them chiefly to the 
| ſuperior eaſe and plenty of the common people amongſt the 

former; yet the government of the two kingdoms was, 
| | at 
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at that time, pretty much alike. Where the labourers 


and artiſans are accuſtomed to work for low wages, and 
to retain but a ſmall part of the fruits of their labour, 
it is difficult for them, even in a free government, to 
better their condition, or conſpire among themſelves to 
heighten their wages. But even where they are accuſ- 


tomed to a more plentiful way of life, it is eaſy for the 


rich, in an arbitrary government, to conſpire againſt 
them, and throw the whole burthen of the taxes on their 
ſhoulders. 


It may ſcem an odd poſition, that the poverty of the 


common peopie in FRANCE, ITALY, and SPAIN, is, in 
ſome meaſure, owing to the ſuperior riches of the ſoil 
and haypineſs of the climate; yet there want not reaſons 


to juſtify this paradox. In ſuch a fine mould or foil as 


that of thoſe more ſouthern regions, agriculture is an eaſy 


art; and one man, with a couple of ſorry horſes, will be 
able, in a ſeaſon, to cultivate as much land as will pay 
a pretty conſiderable rent to the proprietor. All the art, 


which the farmer knows, 1s to leave his ground fallow for 
| a year, as ſoon as it is exhauſted ; and the warmth of the 


| fun alone and temperature of the climate enrich it, 


and reftore its fertility. Such poor peaſants, therefore, 


require only a fimple maintenance for their labour. 


They have no ſtock or riches, which claim more; and 
at the ſame time, they are for ever dependant on their 
landlord, who gives no leaſes, nor fears that his land will 


be ſpoiled by the ill methods of cultivation. In ExG- 


| LAND, the land is rich, but coarſe ; muſt be cultivated 
at a great expence; and produces ſlender crops, when 


not carefully managed, and by a method which gives 


not the full profit but in a courſe of ſeveral years. A 
farmer, therefore, in Ex LAND muſt have a conſiderable 
flock, and a long leaſe; which beget proportional pro- 
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fits. The fine vineyards of CHAMrACNE and Bur- 
GUNDY, that often yield to the landlord above five 
pounds per acre, are cultivated by peaſants, who have 
ſcarcely bread : The reaſon is, that ſuch peaſants need 
no ſtock but their own limbs, with inftruments of huſ- 
bandry, which they can buy for twenty ſhillings. The 
farmers are commonly in ſome better circumſtances in 
thoſe countries. But the graſiers are moſt at their eaſe 
of all thoſe who cultivate the land. The reaſon is ſtill 
the fame. Men muft have profits proportionable to their 


expence and hazard. Where fo conſiderable a number of 


the labouring poor as the peaſants and farmers are in very 
low circumſtances, all the reſt muſt par ake of their 
poverty, Whether the government of that nation be mo- 
narchical or republican. 
We may form a ſimilar remark with regard to the 
general hiſtory of mankind. What is the reaſon, why 
no people, living between the tropics, could never yet 
attain to any art or civility, or reach even any police in 
their government, and any military diſcipline; while few 
nations in the temperate climates have been altogether 
deprived of theſe advantages? It is probable that one 
cauſe of this phznomenon is the warmth and equality of 
weather in the torrid zone, which render clothes 
and houſes leſs requiſite for the inhabitants, and thereby 
remove, in part, that neceſſity, which is the great ſpur to 
induſtry and invention. Curis acuens mortalia corda. Not 
to mention, that the fewer goods or poſſeſſions of this 
kind any people enjoy, the fewer quarrels are likely to ariſe 
amongſt them, and the leſs neceſſity will there be for a 
ſettled police or regular authority to protect and defend 
1 fhem from foreign enemies, or from each other, 
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ESSAY IL 6 


Of REFINEMENT in the AR Ts. 


UXURY is a word of an uncertain fignifcation, 


and may be taken in a good as well as in a bad 


ſenſe. In general, it means great refinement in the gra- 
tilication of the ſenſes; and any degree of it may be 
innocent or blameable, according to the age, or country, 
or condition of the perſon. The bo'inds between the 
virtue and the vice cannot here be exactly fixed, more 
thin in other moral ſubjects. To imagine, that the 


gratifying of any ſenſe, or the indulging of any delicacy 


in meat, diink, or apparel, is of itſelf a vice, can never 


enter into a head, that is not diſordered by the fren- 
zies of enthuſiaſm. I have, indeed, heard of a monk 


abroad, who, becauſe the windows of his cell opened 


upon a noble proſpect, made a covenant with his eyes never 


to turn that way, or receive ſo ſenſual a gratification. 
And ſuch is the crime of diinking CHAMPAGNE or Bu- 


GUNDY, preferably to ſmall beer or porter. Theſe in- 
dulgences are only vices, when they are purſued at the 


expence of ſome virtue, as liberality or charity; in like 


manner as they are follies, when for them a man ruins 
his fortune, and reduces himſelf to want and beggary. 
Where they entrench upon no virtue, but leave ample 
ſubject whence to provide for friends, family, and every 
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proper object of generoſity or compaſſion, they are en- 


tirely innocent, and have in every age been acknowledged 


ſuch by almoſt all moraliſts. To be entirely occupied 
with the luxury of the table, for inſtance, without any 
reliſh for the pleaſures of ambition, ſtudy, or converſa- 
tion, is a mark of ſtupidity, and is incompatible with 
any vigour of temper or genius. To confine one's ex- 
pence entirely to ſuch a gratification, without regard 
to friends or family, is an indication of a heart deftitute 


of humani'y or benevolence, But if a man reſerve time 


ſufficient for all laudable purſuits, and money ſufficient 
for all generous purpoſes, he is free from every ſhadow 
of blame or reproach. 


Since luxury may be conſidered either as innocent or 
blameable, one may be ſurprized at thoſe prepoſterous 
opinions, which have been entertained concerning it; 


| while men of libertine principles beſtow praiſes even on 


vicious luxury, and repreſent it as highly advantzgeous 
to ſociety ; and on the other hand, men of ſevere morals 
blame even the molt innocent luxury, and repreſent it as 


the ſource of all the corruptions, diſorders, and fadions, 
incident to civil government. We ita]! here endeavour 


to correct both theſe extremes, by proving, fir/?, that 
the ages of refinement are both the happieſt and moſt 


virtuous; ſecondly, that wherever luxury ceaſes to be in- 


nocent, it alſo ceaſes to be beneficial ; and when carried 


a degree too far, is a quality pernicious, though perhaps 
not the moſt bene, to poliucal lociety. 


To prove the firſt point, we need but conſider the 
effects of refinement both on private and on p:blic life. 


Human happineſs, according to the moſt received notions, _ 


ſeems to con ſiſt in three ingredients ; action, pleaſure, 


and indolence: And thou; Zh theft inzredients ought to 


oO” 


a 
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be mixed in different proportions, according to the par- 
ticular diſpoſition of the perſon; yet no one ingredient 
can be entirely wanting, without deſtroying, in ſome 
mcaſure, the reliſh of the whole compoſition. Indolence 
or repoſe, indeed, ſeems not of itſelf to contribute much 
to our enjoyment; but, like ſleep, is requiſite as an in- 
dulgence to the weakneſs of human nature, which cannot 
ſupport an uninterrupted courſe of bulineſs or pleaſure. 
That quick march of the ſpirits, which takes a man 
from himſelf, and chiefly gives ſatisfaction, does in 
the end exhauſt the mind, and requires ſome intervals of 
repoſe, which, though agreeable for a moment, yet, if 
prolonged, beget a languor and lethargy, that deſtroys 
all enjoyment. Education, cuſtom, and example, have 
a mighty influence in turning the mind to any of theſe 
purſuits; and it muſt be owned, that, where they pro- 
mote a reliſh for action and pleaſure, they are fo far 
favourable to human happineſs. In times when induſtry 
and the arts flouriſh, men are kept in perpetual occupa- 
tion, and enjoy, as their reward, the occupation itſelf, 
as well as thoſe pleaſures which are the fruit of their la- 
bour. The mind acquires new vigour ; enlarges its 
powers and faculties; and by an aſſiduity in honeſt in- 
duſtry, both fa: isfies its natural appetites, and prevents 
the growth of unnatural ones, which commonly ſpring 


jt: up, when nourithed by eaſe and idleneſs. Banith thoſe 


arts from ſociety, you deprive men both of action and 
of pleaſure; and leaving nothing but indolence in their: 
place, you even deftroy the reliſh of indolence, which 
never is agrecable, but when it ſucceeds to labour, and 
recruits the ſpirits, exhauſted by too much application 
and fatigue. > 2 


Another advantage of induſtry and of reGnements._i in 
the mechanical arts, is, that they commonly produce 
— 1 ſome 
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ſome refinements in the liberal; nor can one be carried 


to perfection, without being accompanied, in ſorae de- 


gree, with the other. The ſame age, which produces 
great philoſophers and politicians, renowned generals 
and poets, uſually abounds with ſkilful weavers and 
ſhip-carpenters. Ve cannot reaſonably expect, that a 
piece of woollen cloth will be wrought to perfection in a 
nation, which is ignorant of aſtronomy, or where ethics 
ar neglected. The ſpirit of the age affects all the arts; 
minds of men, being once rouſed from their le- 
1 vond put into a fermentation, turn themſelves on 
carry improvements into every art and 
ſcience, Profound ignorance is totally baniſhed, and 


man enjoy the prllege of rational creatures, to think 
as we'] as to act, to cultivate the pleaſures of the mind 


28 well as tho o! che body. 


The more thee refined arts advance, the more ſociable 


men become; nor is it poſſible, that, when enriched 


with ſcience, and poſſeſſed of a fund of converſation, 
they ſhould be contented to remain in ſulitude, or live 
wit their fellow-citizens in that diſtant manner, which 
is peculiar to ignorant and barbarous nations. They 
flock into cities; love to receive and communicate know- 


ledge; to ſhow their wit or their breeding; their taſte. 
In converfation or living, in clothes or furniture, Cu- 
rioſity allures the wiſe; vanity the fooliſh; and plea- 
ſure both. Particular clubs and ſocieties are every 


where formed: Both ſexes meet in an eaſy and ſociable 
manner; and the tempers of men, as well as their be- 


haviour, refine apace. So that, beſide the improvements 
which they receive from knowledge and the liberal arts, 


it is impoſſible but they mutt feel an encreaſe of huma- 


nity, from the very habit of converſing together, and 
contributing to each other's pleaſure and entertainment. 


Thus 
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Thus induſtry, knowledge, and human ty, are linked toge- 
ther by an indiſſoluble chain, and are found, from expe- 
rience as well as reaſon, to be peculiar to the more 
poliſhed, and, what are commonly denominated, the 
more luxurious ages. | 


Nor are theſe advantages attended with diſadvantages, 
that bear any proportion to them. The more men refine 
upon pleaſure, the leſs will they indulge in exceſſes of 
any kind; becauſe nothing is more deſtructive to true 
pleaſure than ſuch exceſſes. One may ſafely affirm, that 

the TARTARs are oftener guilty of beaſtly gluttony, when 
they feaſt on their dead horſes, than EURGPEAN cour- 
tiers with all their refinements of cookery. And if liber- 
tine love, or even infidelity to the marriage-bed, be more 
frequent in polite ages, when it is often regarded only 
as a piece of gallantry ; drunkenneſs, on the other hand, 
is much lets common: A vice more odious, and more 
| pernicious both to mind and body. And in this matter 
I would appeal, not only to an Ov:D or a PrrRORNIUS, 
but to a SENECA or a CaT:. We know, that CAR, 
during CAaTILINE's conſpiracy, being neceſſitated to put 
into CaTo's hands a Ji let doux, which diſcovered an in- 
trigue with SERVILIA, CaTo's own ſiſter, that ſtern 
philoſopher threw it back to him with indignation; and, 
in the bitterneſs of his wrath, gave him the appellation 
of drunkard, as a term more opprobrious than that with 
which he could more juſtly have reproached him. 


But induſtry, knowledge, and hymanity, are not ad- 
vantageous in private life alone: They diffuſe their bene- 
f cial influence on the public, and render the government 
as great and flouriſhing as they make individuals happy 
and proſperous. The encreaſe and conſumption of all 
the commogunes, an ſerve to the ornament and plea- 


ſure 
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fure of life, are advantageous to ſociety ; becauſe, at the 
ſame time that they multiply thoſe innocent gratifications 
to individuals, they are a kind of f/orehouſe of labour, 
which, in the exigencies of ſtate, may be turned to the 


public ſervice. In a nation, where there is no demand 
ſor ſuch ſuperfluities, men fink into indolence, loſe all 
_ enjoyment of life, and are uſeleſs to the public, which 


cannot maintain or ſupport its fleets and armies, from the 
induſtry of ſuch ſlothful members, 


The bounds of all the EuRopEan kingdoms are, at 
preſent, nearly the fame they were two hundred years 
ago: But what a difference is there in the power and 
grandeur of thoſe kingdoms ? Which can be aſcribed to 
nothing but the encreafe of art and induſtry. When 


ChaRILES VIII. of France invaded Ir AL x, he car- 
ried mith him about 20,000 men: Yet this armament fo 
_ exhauſted the nation, as we learn from GuicciARx Dix, 
that for ſome years it was not able to make fo great an 


effort. The late king of FRaNce, in time of war, kept | 


in pay above 400,000 men +3; though from Mazarine's 
death to his own, he was engaged in a courſe of wars h 
that lafted near thirty years. 


This induſtry is much promoted by the N 


inſeparable from ages of art and refinement; as, on the | 
other hand, this 8 enables the public to make 
the beft advantage of the induſtry of its ſubjects. Laws, 


order, police, diſcipline; theſe can never be carried to 
any degree of perfection, before human reaſon has refined 
itſelf by exerciſe, and by an application to the more vul- 
gar arts, at leaſt, of commerce and manufacture. Can 


| we __ _ government = be well morenee by 


- The inſription on the PLACE- -DE- .Venponr foys 4 440,900, 


a people, 
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a people, who know not how to make a ſpinning-wheel, 
or to employ a loom to advantage? Not to mention, 
that all ignorant ages are infeſted with ſuperſtition, which 
throws the government off its bias, and diſturbs men in 
the purſuit of their intereſt and happineſs. 


Knowledge in the arts of government neturally begets 
mildneſs and moderation, by inſtructing men in the ad- 
vantages of humane maxims above rigour and ſeverity, 
which drive ſubjeRs into rebellion, and make the return 
to ſubmiſſion impracticable, by cutting off all hopes of 
pardon. When the tempers of men are ſoftened as well 
as their knowledge improved, this humanity appears {till 
more conſpicuous, and is the chief characteriſtic which 

diſtinguiſhes a civilized age from times of barbarity and 
ignorance. Factions are then leſs inveterate, revolutions 
| leſs tragical, authority leſs ſevere, and ſeditions leſs fre- 
quent. Even foreign wars abate of their cruelty; and 
after the field of battle, where honour and intereſt ſteel 
men againſt compaſſion as well as fear, the combatants 
diveſt themſelves of the brute, and reſume the man. 


Nor need we fear, that men, by loſing their ferocity, 
will loſe their martial ſpirit, or become leſs undaunted 
and vigorous in defence of their country or their liberty, 
The arts have no ſuch effect in enervating either the 
mind or body. On the contrary, induftry, their infe- 

parable attendant, adds new force to both. And if anger, 
which is ſaid to be the whetſtone of courage, loſes ſome- 

what of its aſperity, by politeneſs and refinement; a 
| ſenſe of honour, which is a ſtronger, more conſtant, and 
more governable principle, acquires freſh vigour by that 

elevation of genius which ariſes from knowledge and 2 
good education. Add to this, that courage can neither 
have any duration, nor be of any y ule, when not accom- 

paniey 
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panied with diſcipline and martial ſkill, which are ſeldom 
found among a barbarous people. The ancients re- 
marked, that DaTamEs was the only barbarian that 
ever knew the art of war. And PyRRHVs, ſeeing the 
Romans marihal their army with ſome art and ſkill, 


ſaid with ſurprize, Theſe barbarians have nothing barbarous 


in their diſcipline! It is obſervable, that, as the old Ro- 
MANS, by applying themſelves ſolely to war, were almoſt 
the only uncivilized people that ever poſſeſſed military 
diſcipline ; ſo the modern ITALIANS are the only civilized 


people, among EUROPEANS, that ever wanted courage 
and a martial ſpirit. Thoſe who would aſcribe this 


effeminacy of the ITALIANS to their luxury, or polite- 
neſs, or application to the arts, need but confider the 


 Frencn and ExcGLisn, whofe bravery is as uncon- 
teſtable, as their love for the arts, and their aſſiduity in 


commerce. The ITALIAN hiſtorians give us a more 


ſatis factory reaſon for this degeneracy of their country- 
men. They ſhew us how the ſword was dropped at 
once by all the ITALIAN ſovereigns; while the VENE- 


TIAN ariſtocracy was jealous of its ſubjects, the FLoREx- 
rixE democracy applied itſelf entirely to commerce; 


Roms was governed by prieſts, and NApL Es by women. 
War then became the buſineſs of ſoldiers of fortune, who 


ſpared one another, and to the aſtoniſhment of the world, 
could engage a whole day in what they called a battle, 


and return at night to their camp, without the leaſt 
bloodſhed. 


What has chi fly :nduced ſevere Sesli to eee 


againſt refinement in the arts, is the example of ancient 
| Rome, which, joining, to its poverty and ruſticity, 
virtue and public fpirit, roſe to ſuch a ſurprizipg height 


of grandeur and liberty; but aaving learned from its 
conquered provinces the ASIATIC luxury, fell into every 
5 kind 
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kind of corruption; whence aroſe ſedition and civil wars, 
attended at laſt with the total loſs of liberty. All the LA- 
TIN claſſics, whom we peruſe in our infancy, are full of 
theſe ſentiments, and univerſally aſcribe the ruin of their 
ſtate to the arts and riches imported from the Eaſt : In- 
ſomuch that SaLLusT repreſents a taſte for painting as 
a vice, no leſs than Iewdnefſs and drinking. And fo. 
popular were theſe ſentiments, during the later ages of 
the republic, that this author abounds in praiſes of the 
old rigid Roman virtue, though himſelf the moſt egre- 
gious inſtance of modern luxury and corruption; ſpeaks 
contemptuouſly of the GRECIAN eloquence, though the 
moſt elegant writer in the world; nay, employs prepoſ- 
terous digreſhons and declamations to this purpoſe, though 
a model of taſte and correQnels, 

But it would be eaſy to prove, that theſe writers miſ- 
took the cauſe of the diſorders in the Roman ſlate, 
and aſcribed to luxury and the arts, what really proceeded 
from an ill-modelled government, and the unlimited ex- 
tent of conqueſts. Refinement on the pleaſures and 
conveniencies of life has no natural tendency to beget 
venality and corruption. The value, which all men 
put upon any particular pleaſure, depends on compariſon 
and experience; nor is a porter leſs greedy of money, 
which he ſpends on bacon and brandy, than a courtier, 
who purchaſes champagne and ortolans. Riches are 
valuable at all times, and to all men; becauſe they al- 
ways purchaſe pleaſures, ſuch as men are accuſtomed to, 
and defire: Nor can any thing reſtrain or regulate the - 
love of money, but a ſenſe of honour and virtue; which, 
if it be not nearly equal at all times, will naturally 


_ abound moſt in ages of knowledge and refinement, 


Of all Eu RO EAN kingdoms, PoLanD ſeems the moſt 


. gefcive in the arts of war as well as peace, mechanical 
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as weil as liberal; yet it is there that venality and cor- 
ruption do moſt prevail. The nobles ſcem to have pre- 
ſerved their crown elective for no other purpoſe, than 

regularly to ſell it to the highelt bidder. This is almoſt 
the only ſpecies of commerce, with which that people 
are acquainted, 


The liberties of ENGL AND, fo far from — ing ſince 
the improvements in the arts, have never flouriſhed fo 
much as during that period. And though corruption 
may ſeem to encreaſe of late years; this is chiefly to be 
aſcribed to our citabliſhed liberty, when our princes have 
found the impoſbbility of governing without parliaments, 
or of terrifying parliaments by the phantom of preroga- 
tive. Not to mention, that this corruption or venality 
prevails much more among the electors than the elected; 
and therefore cannot juſtly be aſcribed to any refine- 
ments in luxury. | 


If we conſider the matter in a proper light, we ſhall 
find, that a progreſs in the arts is rather favourable to li- 
berty, and has a natural tendency to preſerve, if not 
produce a free government. In rude unpoliſhed nations, 
where the arts are neglected, all labour is beſtowed on 
the cultivation of the ground; and the whole ſociety is 
divided into two claſſes, proprietors of land, and their 
vaſſals or tenants. The latter are neceſſarily dependent, 
and fitted for ſlavery and ſubjection; eſpecially where 
they poſſeſs no riches, and are not valued for their know- 


| ledge in agricuiture ; as muſt always be the caſe where 


the arts are neglected. The former naturally erect them - 
ſelves into petty tyrants; and muſt either ſubmit to an 

abſolute maſter, for the ſake of peace and order; or it 

they will preſerve their independency, like the ancient 
barons, they muſt fall into feuds and conteſts among 

_ themſelves, and throw the whole city into ſuch confu- 

ſion, 
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ſion, as is perhaps worſe than the moſt deſpotie govern- 
ment. But where luxury nouriſhes commerce and in- 
duſtry, the peaſants, by a proper cultivation of the land, 
become rich and independent; while the tradeſmen and 
merchants acquire a ſhare of the property, and draw 
authority and conſideration to that middling rank of men, 
who are the beſt and firmeſt baſis of public liberty. Theſe 
ſubmit not to flavery, like the peaſants, from poverty and 
meanneſs of ſpirit; and having no hopes of tyrannizing 
over others, like the batons, they are not tempted, for 
the ſake of that gratification, to ſubmit to the tyranny of 
their ſovereign. They covet equal laws, which may ſe- 
cure their property, and preſerve them from monarchical, 
as well as atiſtocratical tyranny. 

The lower houſe is the ſupport of our popular govern-- 
ment; and all the world acknowledges, that it owed its 
chief influence and confideration to the encreaſe of com- 
merce, which threw ſuch a balance of property into the 
hands of the commons. How inconſiſtent then is it to 
blame ſo violently a refinement in the arts, and to repre- 
ſent it as the bane of liberty and public ſpirit! _ 

To declaim againſt preſent times, and magnify the 
virtue of remote anceſtors, is a propenſity almoſt inhe- 
rent in human nature: And as the ſentimeats and opi- 
nions of civilized ages alone are tranſmitted to poſterity, 
| bence it is that we meet with ſo many ſevere judgments 
pronounced againſt luxury, and even ſcience; and hence 
it is that at preſent we give ſo ready an affent to them. 
Hut the fallacy is eafily perceived, by comparing different 
nations that are Eg wiere we both judge 
more impartially, and can better ſet in oppoſition thoſe 
manners, with which we ae ſuffciently acquainted, 


Tireachery and cruclty, the moſt pernicious and moſt 


 edious of all vices, lecm peculiar to uncizillzed a; Ses; and 


Vol. „ | EC by 
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by the refined GEEK Ss and RouAxs were aſcribed to all 
the barbarous nations, which ſurrounded them. They 
might juſtly, therefore, have preſumed, that their own 
anceſtors, ſo highly celebrated, poſſeſſed no greater vir- 
tue, and were as much inferior to their poſterity in 
' honour and humanity, as in taſte and ſcience. An an- 
cient Frank or Saxon may be highly extolled : But 1 
believe every man would think his life or fortune much 
leſs ſecure in the hands of a Moot or TARTAR, than 
in thoſe of a FRENCH or ENGLISH gentleman, the rank 
of men the moſt civilized in the moſt civilized nations. 
We come now to the ſecond poſition which we pro- 
poſed to illuſtrate, to wit, that, as innocent luxury, or 
a refinement in the arts and conveniencies of life, is ad- 
vantageous to the public; ſo wherever luxury ceaſes to 
be innocent, it alſo ceaſes to be beneficial; and when 
carricd a degree farther, begins to be a quality perni- 
cious, though, perhaps, not the moſt pernicious, to 
political ſociety, . _ = | 
Let us confider what we call vicious luxury. No 
gratification, however ſenſual, can of itſelf be eſteemed 
vicious. A gratification is only vicious, when it en- 
groſſes all a man's expence, and leaves no ability for 
ſuch acts of duty and generoſity as are required by his 
fituation and fortune. Suppoſe, that he correct the 
vice, and employ part of his expence in the education of 
his children, in the ſupport of his friends, and in reliey- 
ing the poor; would any prejudice reſult to ſociety ? 
On the contrary, the ſame conſumption would ariſe ; and 
that labour, which, at preſent, is employed only in 
producing a lender gratification to one man, would re- 
lieve the neceſſitous, and beftow ſatisfaction on hun- 
dreds. The fame care and toil that raiſe a diſh of peas 
at CHRISTMAS, would give bread to a whole family 
| ) during 
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during ſix months. To fay, that, without a vicious 


luxury, the labour would not have been employed at 
all, is only to ſay, that there is ſome other defect in hu- 
man nature, ſuch as indolence, ſelfiſhneſs, inattention to 
others, for which luxury, in ſome meaſure, provides a 
remedy ; as one poiſon may be an antidote to another. 
But virtue, like wholeſome food, is better than 2 
however corrected. 


Suppoſe the ſame number of men, that are at preſent 


in BRITAIN, with the ſame foil and climate; I aſk, is 
it not poſſible for them to be happier, by the moſt per- 
fect way of life that can be imagined, and by the greateſt 
reformation that Omnipotence itſelf could work in their 
temper and diſpoſition? To affert, that they cannot, 


appears evidently ridiculous, As the land is able to 


maintain more than all its inhabitants, they could never, 
in ſuch a UToPpian ſtate, feel any other ills than thoſe 


which ariſe from bodily ſickneſs; and theſe are not the 
half of human miſeries. All other ilis ſpring from ſome 


vice, either in ourſelves or others; and even many of 
our diſeaſes proceed from the ſame origin. Remove the 
vices, and the ills follow. You mult only take care to 
remove all the vices. If you remove part, you may ten- 


der the matter worſe, By baniſhing vicicus luxury, with- 


out curing floth and an indifference to others, you only 
_ diminiſh induſtry in the ſtate, and add nothing to men's 
charity or their generoſity. Let us, therefore, ref con- 


tented with aſſerting, that two oppoſite vices in a ſtate 


may be more advantageous than either of them alone; 


dut let us never pronounce vice in itſelf advantageous, Is 


it not very inconſiſtent for an author to aſſert in one page, 
that moral diſtinctions are inventions of politicians for 
public intereſt ; and in the next page maintain, that vice 
is . to the public +? And indeed. it ſeems 
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upon any ſyſtem of morality, little leſs than a contradic- 
tion in terms, to talk of a vice, which is in general be- 
neficial to ſociety, 

I thought this reaſoning neceſſary, in order to give 
ſome light to a philoſophical queſtion, which has been 
much diſputed in Bir Alx. I call it a philoſophical queſ- 
tion, not a political one. For whatever may be the con- 
ſequence of ſuch a miraculous transformation of mankind, 

as would endow them with every ſpecies of virtue, and 
free them from every ſpecies of vice; this concerns not 
the magiſtrate, who aims only at poſſibilities, He can- 
not cure every vice by ſubſtituting a virtue in its place. 
Very often he can only cure one vice by another; and in 
that caſe, he ought to prefer what is leaſt pernicious to 
ſociety. Luxury, when exceſlive, is the ſource of many 
ils; but is in general preferable to floth and idleneſs, 
which would commonly ſucceed in its place, and are 
more hurtful both to private perſons and to the public. 
When floth reigns, a mean uncultivated way of life pre- 
vails amongſt individuals, without ſociety, without en- 
joyment. And if the ſovereign, in ſuch a ſituation, 
demands the ſervice of his ſubjects, the labour of the ſtate 
ſuffices only to furniſh the neceſſaries of life to the la- 
bourers, and can afford nothing to thoſe who are em- 
puns in the public VICE. 


ESSAY IH. 
Of Money. 


TONE is not, properly ſpeaking, one of the 
ſubjects of commerce; but only the inſtrument 
which men have agreed upon to facilitate the exchange 
of one commodity for another. It is none of the wheels 
of trade: It is the oil which renders the motion of the 
wheels more ſmooth and eaſy. If we canſider any one 
kingdom by itſelf, it is evident, that the greater or leſs 
plenty of money is of no conſequence; ſince the prices of 
commodities are always proportioned to the plenty of 
money, and a crown in HARRY VII. 's time ſerved the 


ſame purpoſe as a pound does at preſent. It is only the 
public which draws any advantage from the greater 


plenty of money; and that only in its wars and nego- 


ciations with foreign fates. And this is the reaſon, 
why all rich and trading countries, from CaRTHACE to 
BriTAin and HoLLAaNnD, have employed mercenary 


troops, which they hired from their poorer neighbours. 
Were they to make uſe of their native ſubjects, they 
would find leſs advantage from their ſuperior riches, and 


from their great plenty of gold and filver ; fince the pay 


of all their ſervants muff riſe in proportion to the public 


opulence. Our ſmall army in BRITAIN of 20,000 men 
is maintained at as great expence as a FRENCH army | 
twice as numerous. The ENnGLI1sH fleet, during the 
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late war, required as much money to ſupport it as all the 
Roman legions, which kept the whole world in ſubjec- 
tion, during the time of the emperors, 

The greater number of people and their greater in- 
duſtry are ſc:viceable in all cafes; at home and abroad, 
in private, and in public, But the greater plenty of 
money, is very limited in its uſe, and may even ſometimes 
be a lols to a nation in its commerce with foreigners. 


There ſeems to be a happy concurrence of cauſes in 
human affairs, which checks the growth of trade and 
riches, and hinders them from being confined entirely 
to one people; as might naturally at firſt be dreaded 
from the advantages of an eſtabliſhed commerce. Where 
one nation has got the {tart of another in trade, it is very 
dificult for the latter to regain the ground it has loſt ; 
becauſe of the ſuperior induttry and {kill of the former, 
and the greater ſtocks, of which its merchants are poſſeſ- 
ſed, and which enable them to trade on ſo much ſmaller 
profits. But theſe advantagas are compenſated, in ſome 
meaſure, by the low price of labour in every nation 
which bas not an extenſive commerce, and does not 


much abound in gold and ſilver. Manufactures, there- 


ſore, gradually ſhift their places, leaving thoſe countries 
and provinces which they have already enriched, and flying 

to others, whither they are allured by the cheapneſs of 

_ proviſions and labour; till ihey have enriched theſe alſo, 
and are again baniſhed by the ſame cauſes. And, in 
general, we muy obſerve, that the dearneſs of every thing, 
from plenty of money, is a diſadvantage, which attends 
an eftabliſied commerce, and ſets bounds to it in every 
country, by enabling the poorer ſtates to underſel the 
riches | in all foreign markets. 


* See NOTE [Pi. 
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This has made me entertain a doubt concerning the 
benefit of banks and paper- credit, which are fo generally 
eſteemed advantageous to every nation. T hat proviſions 
and labour ſhould become dear by the encreaſe of trade 
and money, is, in many reſpects, an inconvenience; but 
an inconvenience that is unavoidable, and the effect of 
that public wealth and proſperity which are the end of 
all our wiſhes. It is compenſated by the advantages, 
which we reap from the poſſeſſion of theſe precious metals, 
and the weight, which they give the nation in all foreign 
wars and negociations. But there appears no reaſon for 
encreaſing that inconvenience by a counterfeit money, 
which foreigners will not accept of in any payment, and 
which any great diſorder in the ſtate will reduce to no- 
thing. There are, it is true, many people in every rich 
ſtate, who. having large {ſums of money, would prefer paper 
with good ſecurity ; as being of more eaſy tranſport ai d 
more ſafe cuſtody. If the public provide not a bank, 
private bankers will take advantage of this circumſtance ; 
as the goldſmiths formerly did in Lonnox, or as the 
bankers do at preſent in DuBLIiN: And therefore it is 
better, it may be thought, that a public company ſhould 
enjoy the benefit of that paper- credit, which always will 
have place in every opulent kingdom. But to endeavour 
- artificially to encicaſe ſuch a credit, can never be the 
intereſt of any trading nation; but muſt lay them under 
diſadvantages, by encrealing money beyond its natural 
proportion to labour and commodities, and thereby 


heightening their price to the merchant and manufacturer. 
And in this view, it muſt be allowed, that no bank 
could be more advantageous, than ſuch a one as locked 


up all the money it received f, and never augmented the 


5 + This is the caſe with the bank of An a TERDAM» 5 
. V circulating 
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circulating coin, as is uſual, by returning part of its trea- 
ſure into commerce. A public bank, by this expedient, 
might cut off much of the dealings of private bankers 
and money-jobbers; and though the ſtate bore the charge 
of falarics to the dire Kors and tellers of this bank (for, 
according to the preceding ſuppoſition, it would have no 
profit from its dealings), the national advantage, reſult- 
ing from the low price of labour and the deſtruction of 
paper-credit, would be a ſufficient compenſation. Not 
to mention, that fo large a ſum, lying ready at command, 
would be a convenience in times of great public danger 
ard diſtreſs; and what part of it was uſed might be 
replaced at lciture, when peace and tranquility was 
re ſtored to the nation, 


But of this ſubject of p aper credit we ſhall treat more 
largely hereafter. And I ſhall aniſh this eſſay on money, 
by propoſing and explaining two obſervations, which 
may, perhaps, ſerve to — tze thoughts of our ſpe- 
culative politicians. 


It was a ſhrewd obſervation of Axacnarss* the 
SCYTHIAN, who had never ſeen money in his own 
country, that gold and ſilver ſeemed to him of no ule to 
the GREExXs, but to aſſiſt them in numeration and arith- 
metic. It is indeed evident, that money is nothing but 
the repreſentation of labour and commodities, and ſerves 
only as a method of rating or eſtimating them. Where 
coin is in greater plenty; as a greater quantity of it is 
required to repreſent the {ame quantity of goods; it can 
have no effect, either good or bad, taking a nation within 
itfeif; any more than it would make an alteration on a 
merchant's bouks, it, inftead of the Arazlan method 
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of notation, which requires few characters, he ſhould 
make uſe of the RoMan, which requires a great many. 
Nay, the greater quantity of money, like the Roman 
characters, is rather inconvenient, and requires greater 
trouble both to keep and tranſport it. But notwithſtand- 


ing this concluſion, which muſt be allowed juſt, it is 


certain, that, ſince the diſcovery of the mines in AMERIi- 
CA, induſtry has encreaſed in all the nations of EuRoPE, 
except in the poſſeſſors of thoſe mines; and this may 
juſtly be aſcribed, amongſt other reaſons, to the encreaſe 
of gold and ſilver. Accordingly we find, that, in every 
kingdom, into which money begins to flow in greater 
abundance than formerly, every thing takes a new face; 
labour and induſtry gain life; the merchant becomes 
more enterpriſing, the manufacturer more diligent and 
{k.Iful, and even the farmer ſoilows his plough with 
greater alacrity and attention. This is not eaſily to be 
accounted for, if we conſider only the influence which 
a greater abundance of coin has in the kingdom itſelf, 


by heightcning the price of commodities, and obligirg | 


every one to pay a greater number of theſe little yellow 
or white pieces for every thing he purchaſes. And as to 
foreign trade, it appears, that great plenty of money is 
rather diſadvantageous, by railing the price of every kind 
A 


To account, then, for this phenomenon, we muſt con- 


ſider, that, though the high price of commodities be a 


neceſſary conſequence of the encreaſe of gold and ſilver, 


yet it follows not immediately upon that encreaſe ; but 
ſome time is required before the money circulates through 


the whole ſtate, and makes its effect be felt on all ranks 
of people. At firſt, no alteration is perceived; by de- 
grees the price riſes, firſt of one commodity, then of 


another; till the whole at laſt reaches a juſt proportion 


with 
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with the new quantity of ſpecie which is in the kingdom. 
In my opinion, it is only in this interval or intermediate 
ſituation, between the acquiſition of money and riſe of 
prices, that the encreaſing quantity of gold and ſilver is 
favourable to induſtry, When any quantity of money 
is imported into a naiton, it is not at ſirſt diſperſed into 
many bands; but is confined to the coffers of a few 
perſons, who immediately ſeek to employ it to advantage. 
Here are a ſet of manufacturers or merchants, we ſhall 
ſuppoſe, who have received returns of gold and filver for 
goods which they ſent to Capiz. They are thereby ena- 
bled to employ more workmen than formerly, who nevec 
dream of demanding higher wages, but are glad of em- 
ployment from ſuch good paymaſters. If workmen be- 
come ſcarce, the manufacturer gives higher wazes, but 
at firſt requires an encreaſe of labour; and this is wil- 
lingly ſubmitted to by the artiſan, who can now eat 
and drink better, to compenſate his additional toil and 
fatigue. He carries his money to market, where he 
finds every thing at the ſame price as formerly, but re- 
turns with greater quantity and of better kinds, for the 
uſe of his family. The farmer and gardener, findinge 
that all their commodities are taken off, apply themſelves 
with alacrity to the raiſing more; and at the ſame time 
can afford to take better and more cloths from their 
tradeſmen, whoſe price is the ſame as formerly, and their 
induſtry only whetted by fo much new gain. It is eaſy 
to trace the money in its progreſs through the whole 
commonwea'th ; where we ſhall find, that it muſt firſt 
_ quicken the ms of every individual, before it en- 
creaſe the price of labour, 


And that the ſpecie may encreaſe to a | conſider ravle 


1 pitch, before it have this latter cttect, appears, a amongſt 
other | 
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other inſtances, from the frequent operations of the 
 FrencH king on the money; where it was always 
found, that the augmenting of the numerary value did 
not produce a proportional riſe of the prices, at leaſt for 
ſome time. In the laſt year of Louis XIV. money was 
raiſed three · ſevenths, but prices augmented only one. 
Corn in FRANCE is now fold at the fame price, or for 
the ſame number of livres, it was in 1683; though ſilver 
was then at 30 livres the mark, and is now at 50. Not 
to mention the great addition of gold and ſilver, which 
may have come into that kingdom ſince the former 
period. „„ 

From the whole of this reaſoning we may conclude, 
that it is of no manner of conſequence, with regard to 
the domeſtic happineſs of a ſtate, whether money be in a 
greater or leſs quantity. The good policy of the ma- 
giſtrate conſiſts only in keeping it, if poſſible ftill en- 
creaſing; becauſe, by that means, he keeps alive a ſpirit 
of induſtry in the nation, and encreaſes the ſtock of la- 

bour, in which conſiſts all real power and riches. A na- 
tion, whoſe money decreaſes, is actually, at that time, 
weaker and more miſerable than another nation, which 
poſſeſies no more money, but is on the encreafing hand. 
This will be ealily accounted for, if we conſider, that 
the alterations in the quantity of money, either on one fide 
or the other, are not immediately attended with propor- 
tionable alterations in the price of commodities. There 
is always an interval before matters be adjuſted to their 
new ſituation; and this interval is as pernicious to in- 
duſtry, when gold and ſilver are diminiſhing, as it is ad- 
vantageous when theſe metals are encreaſing. The 
workman has not the fame employment from the manu- 
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facturer and merchant; though he pays the ſame price for 


every thing in the market. The farmer cannot diſpoſe 
of his corn and cattle ; though he mult pay the fame rent 


to his landlord, The poverty, and beggary, and — 


which muſt enſue, are eaſily foreſeen. 


II. The ſecond obſervation which I propoſed to make 
with regard to money, may be explained after the fol- 
lowing manner. There are ſome kingdoms, and many 
provinces in EUROPE, (and all of them were once in the 
fame condition) where money is fo ſcarce, that the land- 
lord can get none at all from his tenants z but is obliged 


to take his rent in kind, and either to conſume it himſelf, 


er tranſport it to places where he may find a market. In 
thoſe countries, the prince can levy few or no taxes, but in 


the ſame manner: And as he will receive {mall benefit from 
impoſitions ſo paid, it is evident that ſuch a kingdom has 
little force even at home; and cannot maintain fleets and 
_ armies to the ſame extent, as if every part ef it abounded 
in gold and filvcr. There is ſurely a greater diſpropor- 


tion between the force of Germany, at preſent, and 
what it was three centuries ago}, than there is in its 


Induſtry, people, and manufaAures. The AUSTRIAN 


dominions in the empire are in general well peopled and 
well cultivated, and are of great extent; but have not 
2 proportionable weight in the balince of Euroee, 
proceeding, as is commonly ſuppoſed, from the ſcarci:.y of 


money. How do all theſe facts agree with that principle 


of reaſon, that the quantity of gold and ſilver is in itſelf 


_ aitozerther indifferent? According to that principle, 
wherever a ſovereign has numbers of ſubjects, and theſe 


1 The ITALTANS gave to the Emperor Maz1mitian, the nickname _ 


e Pocei-DANARI, None of thee. terpriſes of that prince ever ſucceeded, | 


tor want of monty. 


haye 


have plenty of commodities, he ſhould of courſe be great 
and powerful, and they rich and happy, independent of 
the greater or leſſer abundance of the precious metals, 
Theſe admit of diviſions and ſubdiviſions to a great 


extent; and where the pieces might become ſo ſmall as 
to be in danger of being loſt, it is eaſy to mix the gold 


or ſilver with a baſer metal, as is praQtiſed in ſome 


countries of EURoPE ; and by that means raiſe the pieces 


to a bulk more ſenſible and convenient. They ſtill 


ſerve the ſame purpoſes of exchange, whatever their 
number may be, or whatever colour they may be ſup- : 


poſed to have. 


To theſe difficulties I anſwer, that the effect, here 
ſuppoſed to flow from ſcarcity of money, really ariſes 
from the manners and cuſtoms of the people; and that 
we miſtake, as is too uſual, a collateral effect for a cauſe, 


The contradiction is only apparent; but it requires 
ſome thought and reflection to diſcover the principles, by 


which we can reconcile redſan to experience. 


It ſeems a maxim almoſt ſelf-evident, that the prices 


of every thing depend on the proportion between com- 


modities and money, and that any conſiderable altera- 
tion on either of theſe has the ſame effect, either of 
heightening or lowering the price. Encreaſe the com- 
modities, they become cheaper; encreaſe the money, 


they riſe in their value. As, on the other hand, a dimi- 


nution of the former, and that of the latter, have con- 
trary tendencies. 


It is alfo evident, that the prices do not ſo much de- 


pend on the abſolute quantity of commodities and that 
of money, which are in a nation, as on that of the com- 
modities, which come or may come to market, and of 


the money which circulates, If the coin be lacked up 
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in cheſts, it is the ſame thing with regard to prices, as 
if it were annihilated; if the commodities be hoarded in 
magazines and granaries, a like effect follows. As the 
money and commodities, in theſe caſes, never meet, they 
cannot affect each other. Were we, at any time, to form 
conjectures concerning the price of proviſions, the corn, 
which the farmer muſt referve for ſeed and for the main- 
tenance of himſelf and family, ought never to enter into 
the eſtimation, It is only the overplus, compared to 
the demand, that determines the value. 


To apply theſe principles, we muſt conſider, that, in 
the firſt and more uncltivated ages of any ſtate, ere fancy 
has confounded her wants with thoſe of nature, men, 
content with the produce of their own fields, or with 
thoſe rude improvements which they themſelves can 


work upon them, have little oceaſion for exchange, at 


leaſt for money, which, by agreement, is the common 
meaſure of exchange. The wool of the farmer's own 
flock, ſpun in his own family, and wrought by a neigh- 
bouring weaver, who receives his payment in corn or 
wool, ſuffices for furniture and cloathing. The car- 
penter, the ſmith, the maſon, the tailor, are retained by 
wages of a like nature; and the landlord himſelf, dwel- 
ling in the neighbourhood, is content to receive his rent 
in the commodities raiſed by the farmer. The greateſt 
part of theſe he conſumes at home, in ruſtic hoſpitality : 
The reſt, perhaps, he diſpoſes of for money to the neigh- 
douring town, whence he draws the few materials of his 
expence and luxury. . 5 


But after men begin to refine on all theſe enjoyments, 
and live not always at home, nor are content with what 
can be raiſed in their neighbourhood, there is more 
exchange and commerce of all kinds, and more money 
ns 5 enters 
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enters into that exchange. The tradeſmen will not be 
paid in corn; becauſe they want ſomething more than 
barely to eat. The farmer goes beyond his own pariſh 


for the commodities he purchaſes, and cannot always 


carry his commodities to the merchant who ſupplies 
him. The landlord lives in the capital, or in a foreign 
country; and demands his rent in gold and ©.ver, which 
can eaſily be tranſported to him. Great undertakers, 
and manufacturers, and merchants, ariſe in every com- 
modity; and theſe can con eniently deal in nothing but 
in ſpecie. And conſc quently, in this ſituation of 


ſociety, the coin enters into many more contracts, and 
by that means is much more employed than in the 


former. 


The neceſlary effect is, that, provided the money does 


not encreaſe in the nation, every thing muſt become 
much cheaper in times of induſtry and refinement, 


than in rude, uncultivated ages. It is the proportion 
between the circulating money, and the commodities in 


the market, which determines the prices. Goods, that 
are conſumed at home, or exchanged with other goods 


in the neighbourhovd, never come to market; they affect 
not in the leaſt the current ſpecie; with regard to it they 
are as if totally annibilated; and conſequently this me- 


thod of uſing them ſinks the proportion on the ſide of 
the commodities, and encreaſes the prices. But aſter 

money enters into all contracts and ſales, and is every 
where the meaſure of exchange, the ſame national caſh 


has a much greater taſk to perform; all commoditie; 


are then in the market; the ſphere of circulation is 


enlarged ; it is the ſame caſe as if that individual ſum 
were to ſerve a larger kingdom; and therefore, the pro- 


portion being. lere le lencd on the fide of the money, 
every 
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every thing muſt become cheaper, and the prices gra- 
dually fall. 


By the moſt exact computations, that have been 
formed all over EuRoPs, after making allowance for the 
alteration in the numerary. value or the denomination, 
it is found, that the prices of all things have only riſen 
three, or at moſt, four times, ſince the diſcovery of the 
Wesr InDits. But will any one aſſert, that there is 
not much more than four times the coin in EvuRoPe, 
that was in the fifteenth century, and the centurics pre— 
ceding it? The SPANIARDS and PorRTUGUEsE from 
their mines, the EncL1sn, Frency, and DuTcs, by 
their AFRICAN trade, and by their interlopers in the 
WEST IN DIES, bring home about fix millions a year, of 
which not above a third part goes to the EASH IN DIES. 
This ſum alone, in ten years, would probably double 
the ancient ſtock of money in Europe. And no other 
ſatisſactory reaſon can be given, why all prices have not 
riſen to a much more exorbitant height, except that 
which is derived from a change of cuſtoms and manners. 
Eeſides that more commodities are produced by additional 

induſtry, the ſame commadities come more to market, 
after men depart from their ancient ſimplicity of man- 
ners. And though this encreaſe has not been equal to 
that of money, it has, however, been conſiderable, and 
has preſerved the proportion between coin and commo- 
dities nearer the ancient ſtandard. 


Were the queſtion propoſed, Which of theſe methods. 
of living in the people, the {imple or refined, is the moſt 

advantageous to the ſtate or public? I ſhould, with 
out much ſcruple, prefer the latter, in a view to politics 
at leaſt ; and ſhould produce this as an additional reaſon 
for the encouragement of me and manufaCtures. | 


; 25 While 
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While men live in the ancient ſimple manner, and 
ſupply all their neceſſaries from domeſtic induſtry or 
from the neighbourhood, the fovereign can levy no taxes 
in money from a confiderable part of his ſubjects ; and if 
he will impoſe on them any burdens, he muſt take pay- 
ment in commodities, with which alone they abound ; 
a method attended with ſuch great and obvious inconve- 
niencies, that they need not here be inſiſted on, All the 
money he can pretend to raiſe, muſt be from his principal 
cities, where alone it circulates ; and theſe, it is evident, 
cannot afford him ſo much as the whole ſtate could, did 
gold and filver circulate through the whole. But beſides 
this obvious diminution of the revenue, there is another 
cauſe of the poverty of the public in ſuch a fituation. 


Not only the ſovereign receives leſs money, but the 


ſame money goes not ſo far as in times of induſtry and 


general commerce. Evcry thing is dearer, where the 
gold and filver are ſuppoſed equal; and that becauſe 


fewer commodities come to market, and the whole coin 


bears a higher proportion to what is to be purchaſed by 


it; whence alune the prices of every thing are fixed and 

determincd, „„ 
Here then ue may learn the fallacy of the remark, 

often to be met with in hiſtorians, and even in common 


converfation, that any particular {tate is weak, though 
fertile, populous, and well cu'tivated, merely becauſe it 


wants money. It appears, that the want of money can 
never injure any ſtate within itſelf: For men and com- 
modities are the real ſtrength of any community. It is 


the ſimple manner of living which here hurts the public, 
by confining che gold and filver to few hands, and 
preventing its univertal diffuſion and circulation. On 
the contrary, induſtry and refinements of all kinds in- 
corporate it wich the whole ftate, however ſmall its 


quantity may be: They digeſt it into evcry vein, ſo to 
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ſpeak; and make it enter into every tranſaction and con- 
tract. No hand is entirely empty of it. And as the 
prices of every thing fall by that means, the ſovereign 
has a double advantage: He may draw money by his 
taxes from every part of the ſtate; and what he receives, 
goes farther in every purchaſe and payment. 


We may infer, from a compariſon of prices, that money 
is not more plentiful in CHix a, than it was in EuROE 
three centuries ago: But what immenſe power is that 
empire poſſeſſed of, if we may judge by the civil and 
military liſt maintained by it? PuLyBiUs* tells us, that 
proviſions were ſo cheap in ITALY during his time, that 
in ſome places the ſtated price for a meal at the inns was 
a ſemis a head, little more than a farthing! Yet the 
Roman power had even then ſubdued the whole known 
world. About a century before that period, the Car- 
 THAGINIAN ambaſſador ſaid, by way of raillery, that no 
| people lived more ſociably amongſt themſelves than the 
Romans; for that, in every entertainment, which, as 
forcign miniſters, they received, they ſtill obſerved the 
ſame plate at every table f. The abſolute quantity of 

the precious metals is a matter of great indifference. 
There are only two circumſtances of any importance, 
namely, their gradual encreaſe, and their thorough con- 
coc ion and circulation through the ſtate ; and the in- 
| fluence of both theſe circumſtances has here been ex- 
| plained, C ” 
In the following Eſſay we ſhall ſee an inſtance of a 

like fallacy as that above mentioned ; where a collateral 
effect is taken for a cauſe, and where a conſequence is 
aſcribed to the plenty of money; though it be really 
owing to a change in the manners and cuſtoms of the 


bs Lib. ii. cap. 15. Cavs | 
+ Prix. lib, zxxiii, cap. 11. 
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Of INTEREST: 


OTHING is eſteemed a more certai: ſign of the 
flouriſhing condition of any nation than the low- 
neſs of intereſt: And with reaſon; though I believe the 
cauſe is ſomewhat different from what is commonly ap- 
prehended. Lowneſs of intereſt is generally aſcribed to 
plenty of money. But money, however plentiful, has 
no other effect, / fixed, than to raiſe the price of labour. 
Silver is more common than gold; and therefore you re- 
ceive a greater quantity of it for the ſame commodities. 
But do you pay leſs intereſt for it? Intereſt in BaTaviA 
and JAMAICA is at 10 per cent. in PORTUGAL at 6; 
though theſe places, as we may learn from the prices of 
every thing, abound more in gold and ſilver than either 
Lonpon or AMSTERDAM. 


Were all the gold in ENGLAND nakkilicd at once, 
and one and twenty ſhillings ſubſtituted in the place of 
every guinea, would money be more plentiful or intereſt 
lower? No ſurely: We ſhould only uſe filver in- 
ſtead of gold. Were gold rendered as common as 
ſilver, and filver as common as copper; would money 
be more plentiful or intereſt lower? We may aſſured} y 
give the ſame anſwer. Our ſhillings would then be yel- 
low, and our halfpence white; and we ſhould have no 
guineas. No other difference would ever be obſerve ; 
no alteration on commerce, manufactures, navigation, 
X 2 or 
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or intereſt; unleſs we imagine, that the colour of the 
metal is of any conſequence. 


Now, what is ſo viſible in theſe greater variations of 
ſcarcity or abundance in the precious metals, muſt hold 
in all inferior changes. If the multiplying of gold and 
ſilver fifteen times makes no difference, much leſs can 
the doubling or tripling them. All augmentation has no 
other effect than to heighten the price of labour and 
commodities ; and even this variation is little more than 
that of a name. In the progreſs towards theſe changes, 
the augmentation may have ſome influence, by exciting 
induſtry ; but after the prices are ſettled, ſuitably to the 


new abundance of gold and aer, it has no manner of 
influence. 


An effect always holds proportion with its cauſe. 
Prices have riſen near four times ſince the diſcovery of 
the IN DIES; and it is probable gold and filver have mul- 
tiplied much more: But intereſt has not fallen much 
above half. The rate of intereſt, therefore, is not 
derived from the quantity of the precious metals. 


Money having chiefly a fictitious value, the greater or 
leſs plenty of it is of no conſequence, if we conſider a 
nation within itſelf; and the quantity of ſpecie, when 
once fixed, though ever fo large, has no other effect, 
than to oblige every one to tell out a greater number of 
thoſe ſhining bits of metal, for clothes, furniture or equi- 
page, without encreaſing any one convenience of life. 
If a man borrows money to build a houfe, he then carries 
home 2 greater load; becauſe the ſtone, timber, lead, 

glaſs, Cc. with the labour of the maſons and carpenters, 
are repreſented YI greater quantity of gold and ſilver. 
But as theſe metals are conſidered chiefly as repreſenta- | 
tions, there can no altcration ariſe, from their bulk or 
quantity, their weight or colour, eicher upon their real 


value | 
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value or their intereſt, The ſame intereſt, in all caſes, 
bears the ſame proportion to the ſum. And if you lent 
me ſo much labour and ſo many commodities; by re- 
ceiving five per cent. you always receive proportional 
labour and commodities, howev-r repreſented, whether 
by yellow or white coin, whether by a pound or an 
ounce, It is in vain, therefore, to look for the cauſe of 
the fall or riſe of intereſt in the greater or leſs quantity 
of gold and ſilver, which is fixed in any nation, 

High inteteſt ariſes from three circumſtances: A great 
demand for borrowing; little riches to ſupply that de- 
mand; and great profits ariſing from commerce: And 
theſe circumſtances are a clear proof of the ſmall advance 
of commerce and induſtry, not of the ſcarcity of gold and 
filver. Low intereſt, on the other hand, proceeds from 
the three oppoſite circumitances: A ſmall demand for 
borrowing z great riches to ſupply that demand; and 
ſmall vols ariſing from commerce: And theſe circum- 
ſtances are all connected together, and proceed from the 


encreaſe of induſtry and commerce, not of gold and ſil- 


ver. We ſhall endeavour to prove theſe points; and 
ſhall begin with the cauſes and the effects of a great or 
ſmall . borrowing. 

When a people have emerged ever ſo little from a ſa- 
vage ſtate, and their ct nave encreaſed oy ond the 
original multitude, there muſt immediately ariſe an in- 
equality of property; and while ſome poſſeſs large tracts 
of land, others are confined within narrow limits, and 


ſome are entirely without any landed property, Thoſe 
who poſſeſs more land than they can labour, employ thoſe 
who poſſeſs none, and agree to receive a Gcterminate 


part of the product. Thus the landau intereſt is imme- 


diately eſtabliſhed ; nor is there any ſettled government, 


however rude, in which affairs are not on this ſouting. 
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Of theſe proprietors of land, ſome muſt preſently diſco- 
ver themicives to be of different tempers fiom others; 
and while one would willingly ſtore up the produce of 
bis land for futurity, another deſires to conſume at preſent 
What ſhould ſuffice for many years. But as the ſpending 
of a ſettled revenue 1s a way of life entirely without occu- 
| pation; men have ſo much need of ſomewhat to fix and 
engage them, that pleaiures, ſuch as they are, will be 
the purſuit of the greateſt part of the landholders, and 
the prodigals among them will always be more numerous 
than the miſers. In a ſlate, therefore, where there is 
nothing but a landed intereſt, as there is little frugality, 
the borrowers muſt be very numerous, and the rate of 
intereſt muſt hold proportion to it. The difference de- 
pends not on the quantity of money, but on the habits 
and manners which prevail, By this alone the demand 
for borrowing is encreaſed or diminiſhed, Were money 
ſo plentiful as to make an egg te ſold for ſixpence; ſo 
long as there are only landed gentry and peaſants in the 
ſtate, the borrowers muſt be numerous, and intereſt 
high. The rent for the ſame farm would be heavier and 
more bulky: But the ſame idleneſs of the landlord, with 
the higher price of commodities, would diſſipate it in 
the ſame time, and produce the ſame N and de- 
mand for borrowing. 


Nor is the caſe different with regard to the Sd cir- 
cumitance which we propoſed to conſider, namely, the 
arcat or little riches to ſupply the demand. This effect 
alſo depends on the habits and way of living of the people, 
not on the quantity of gold and filver. In order to have, 
in any ſtate, a great number of Jenders, it is not ſuffi- 
cient nor requiſite, that there be great abundance of the 
precious metals. It is only requiſite, that the property 
pr command of that quantity, which is in the ſtate, whe- 

ther 
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ther great or ſmall, ſhould be collected in particular 
hands, ſo as to form conſiderable ſums, or compole a 
great monicd intereſt. This begets a number of lenders, 
and ſinks the rate of uſury; and this, I ſhall venture to 


affirm, depends not on the quantity of ſpecie, but on 


particular manners and cuttoms, which make the ſpecie 
gather into ſeparate ſums or maſſes of confiderable value. 


For ſuppoſe, that, by miracle, every man in BRt- 


TAIN ſhould have five pounds flipt into his pocket in 
one night; this would much more than double the whole 
money that is at preſent in the kingdom; and yet there 


would not next day, nor for ſome time, be any more 
| Tenders, nor any variation in the intereſt, And were 
. there nothing but landlords and peaſants in the ſtate, 


this money, however abundant, could never gather into 


| ſums; and would only ſerve to encreaſe the prices of 


= 


every thing, without any farther conſequence. The 


prodigal landlord diſſipates it, as faſt as he receives it; 
and the beggarly peaſant has no means, nor view, nor 


ambition of obtaining above a bare livelihood. The 
| overplus of borrowers above that of lenders continuing 


Kill the ſame, there will follow no reduction of intereſt, 


T hat depends upon another principle; and muſt proceed 


from an encreaſe of induſtry and . of arts and 
commerce. 


Every thing uſeful to the life of man ariſes from the 
ground; but few things ariſe in that condition which is 
requiſite to render them uſeful. There muſt, therefore, 
beſide the peaſants and the proprietors of land, be ano- 
ther rank of men, who, receiving from the former the 
rude materials, work them into their proper form, and 


retain part for their own uſe and ſubſiſtance. In the in- 
fancy of ſociety, theſe contradls between the artiſans and 
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the peaſants, and between one ſpecies of artiſans and 
another, are commonly entered into immediately by the 
perſons themſelves, who, being neighbours, are eaſily 
acquainted with each other's neceſſities, and can lend 
their mutual aſſiſtance to ſupply them. But when men's 
induſtry encreaſes, and their views enlarge, it is found, 
that the moſt remote parts of the ſtate can aſſiſt each 
other as well as the more contiguous, and that this inter- 
courſe of good offices may be carried on to the greateſt 
extent and intricacy. Hence the origin of merchants, one 
of the moſt uſeſul races of men, who ſerve as agents be- 
tween thoſe parts of the ſtate, that are wholly unac- 
quainted, and are ignorant of each other's neceſſities. 
Here are in a city fifty workmen in ſilk and linen, and a 
thouſand cuſtomers; and. theſe two ranks of men, fo 
neceſſary to each other, can never rightly meet, till one 
man er*Qs a ſhop, to which all the workmen and all 
the cuſtomers repair. In this province, graſs riſcs in 
abundance : The inhabitants abound in cheeſe, and but- 
ter, and cattle; but want bread and corn, which, in a 
neighbouring province, are in too great abundance for 
the uſe of the inhabitants. One man diſcovers this. He 
brings corn from the cne province and returns with 
cattiez and ſupplying the wants of beth, he is, ſo far, a 
common denen As the people encreafe in numbers 
and induſtry, the difi-ulty of their intercourſe encreaſes: 
The bufineis of the agency or merchandize becomes 
more intricate; and divides, ſubdivides, compounds, 
and mixes to a greater variety. In all theſe tranſactions, 
it is neceſſary, and reaſonable, that a conſiderable part 
of the commodities and labour ſhould belong to the mer- 
chant, to whom, in a great meaſure, they are owing. 
And theſe commodities he will ſometimes preſerve in 
kind, or more commonly convert into money, which is 
e their 
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their common repreſentation. If gold and filver have 
enc:ealcd in the ſtate together with the induſtry, it will 
TEGuiic a great quantity of theſe metals to repreſent a 
great quantity of commodities and labour. If induſtry 
alone has encreaſed, the prices of every thing muſt fink, 
and a very ſmall quantity of ſpecie will ferve as a repre- 
ſentation, | | | 

There is no craving or demand of the human mind 


more conſtant and inſatiable than that for exerciſe and 
employment; and this deſire feems the foundation of 


moſt of our paſſions and purſuits. Deprive a man of all 


buſineſs and ſerious occupation, he runs reſtleſs from one 
amuſement to another; and the weight and oppreſſion, 
which he feels from idleneſs, is fo great, that he forgets 
the ruin which mult follow bim from his immoderate 
expences. Sie him a more harmleſs way of employing 
his mind or body, he is ſatisfied, and feels no longer that 
inſatiable thirſt after pleaſure, But if the employment 


you give him be profitable, eſpecially if the profit be 


attached to every particular exertion of induſtry, he has 


gain fo often in his eye, that he acquires, by degrees, a 


paſſion for it, and knows no ſuch pleaſure as that of ſee- 


ing the daily encreaſe of his fortune. And this is the 
reaſon why trade encreaſes frugality, and why, among 


merchants, there is the ſame overplus of miſers above 
prodigals, as, among the poſſeſſors of land, there is the 
contrary. 1 7 


Commerce encreaſes induſtry, by conveying it readily 
from one member of the ſtate to another, and allowing 


none of it to periſh or become uſeleſs. It encreaſes fru- 


gality, by giving occupation to men, and employing 

them in the arts of gain, which ſoon engage their affec- 
tion, and remove all reliſh for pleaſure and expence, It 

5 „ 
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is an infallible conſequence of all induſtrious profeſſions, 
to beget frugality, and make the love of gain prevail over 
the love of pleaſure. Among lawyers and phyficians 
who have any practice, there are many more who live 
within their income, than who exceed it, or even live 
up to it. But lawyers and phyficians beget no induſtry; 
and it is even at the expence of others they acquire their 
riches ; ; fo that they are ſure to diminiſh the poſſeſſions | 
of ſome of their fellow-citizens, as faſt as they encreaſe 
their own. Merchants, on the contrary, beget induſtry, 
by ferving as canals to convey it through every corner of 
the ſtate: And at the ſame time, by their frugality, they 
acquire great power over that induſtry, and collect a large 
property in the Jabour and commodities, which they are 
the chief inſtruments in producing. There is no other 
profeſſion, therefore, except merchandize, which can 
make the monied intereſt conſiderable, or, in other 
words, can encreaſe induſtry, and, by alſo encreaſing 
frugality, give a great command of that induſtry to par- 
ticular members of the ſociety, Without commerce, the 
fate muſt conſiſt chiefly of landed gentry, whoſe pro- 
digality and expence make a continual demand for bor- 

Towing; and of peaſants, who have no ſums to ſupply 
that demand. The money never gathers into large 

| Rocks or ſums, which can be lent at intereſt. It is diſ- 
perſed into numberleſs hands, who either ſquander it in 
idle ſhow and magnificence, o or employ it in the purchaſe 
of the common neceilaries of life. Commerce alone 
aſſembles it into conſiderable ſums : and this effect it has 
merely from the induſtry which it begets, and the fru- 
gality which it inſoires, independent of that particular 
quantity of precious metal which _y Ceoretage in the 


55 ſtate. 


Thus 
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Tus an encreaſe of commerce, by a neceſſary conſe- 


quence, raiſes a great number of lenders, and by that 
means produces a lowneſs of intereſt. We muſt now 
conſider how far this encreaſe of commerce diminiſhes 
the profits ariſing from that profeſſion, and gives riſe to 
the third circumſtance requiſite to produce a lowneſs of 
intereſt. 


It may be proper to obſerve on this head, that low 
intereſt and low profits of merchandize are two events, 
that mutually forward each other, and are both origi- 
nally derived from that extenſive commerce, which pro- 
duces opulent merchants, and renders the monied intereſt 
conſiderable. Where merchants poſſeſs great ſtocks, 


whether repreſented by few or many pieces of metal, it 


muſt frequently happen, that, when they either become 
tired of buſineſs, or have heirs unwilling or unfit to 
engage in commerce, a great proportion of theſe riches 


naturally ſeeks an annual and ſecure revenue. The 


plenty diminiſhes the price, and makes the lenders accept 


of a low intereſt, This conſideration obliges many to 
keep their ſtock employed in trade, and rather be content 


with low profits than diſpoſe of their money at an under- 


value. On the other hand, when commerce has become 
extenſive, and employs large ſtocks, there muſt ariſe 


rivalſhips among the merchants, which diminiſh the 


profits of trade, at the ſame time that they encreaſe the 


trade itſelf. The low profits of merchandize induce the 
merchants to accept more willingly of a low intereſt, 


when they leave off buſineſs, and begin to indulge them- 


| ſelves in eaſe and indolence. It is needleſs, therefore, to 


enquire which of theſe circumſtances, to wit, {wv inte- : 

reſt or low profits, is the cauſe, and which the effet? 

They both ariſe from an extenſive commerce, and mu- 
tually 
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tually forward each other. No man will accept of low 
profits, where he can have high intereſt; and no man 
will accept of low intereſt, where he can have high 
profits. An extenſive commerce, by producing large 
ſtocks, diminiſhes both intereſt and profits; and is al- 
ways aſſiſted, in its diminution of the one, by the pro- 
portional ſinking of the other. I may add, that, as 
low profits ariſe from the encreaſe of commerce and in- 
duſtry, they ſerve in their turn to its farther encreaſe, 
by rendering the commodities cheaper, encouraging the 
conſumption, and heightening the induſtry. And thus, 
if we conſider the whole connexion of cauſes and effects, 
intereſt is the barometer of the ſtate, and its lowneſs is 
a ſign almoſt infallible of the flouriſhing condition of a 
Pan It proves the encreaſe of induſtry, and its 
prompt circulation through the whole ſtate, little infe- 
rior to a demonſtration. And though, perhaps, it may 


not be impoſlible but a ſudden and a great check to com- 


merce may have a momentary effect of the ſame kind, by 
throwing ſo many ſtocks out of trade; - it muſt be at- 
tended with ſuch miſery and want of employment in the 
poor, that, beſides its ſhort duration, it will not be poſ- 
| ſible to miſtake the one caſe for the other. 


Thoſe who have aſſerted, that the plenty of money 
was the cauſe of low intereſt, ſeem to have taken a col- 
lateral effect for a cauſe; fince the fame induſtry, which 
ſinks the inteieſt, does commonly acquire great abund- 
| ance of the precious metals. A variety of fine manu- 
factures, with vigilant enterpriſing merchants, will ſoon 
draw money to a ſtate, if it be any where to be found in | 
the world, The fam? cauſe, by multiplying the con- 
veniencies of liſe, and encreaſing induſtiy, collects great 
riches into the nands of perions, who are not proprietors. 
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of land, and produces, by that means, a lowneſs of in- 
tereſt, But though both theſe effects, plenty of money 
and low intereſt, naturally ariſe from commerce and in- 
duſtry, they are altogether independent of each other. 
For ſuppoſe a nation removed into the Pacific ocean, 
without any foreign commerce, or any knowledge of 
navigation: Suppoſe, that this nation poſſeſſes always the 
ſame ſtock of coin, but is continually encreaſing in its 
numbers and induſtry: It is evident, that the price of 
every commodity muſt gradually diminiſh in that king- 
dom; fince it is the proportion between money and any 
ſpecies of goods, which fixes their mutual value; and, 
upon the preſent ſuppoſition, the conveniencies of life 
become every day more abundant, without any alteration 
on the current ſpecie. A leſs quantity of money, there- 
fore, among this people, will make a rich man, during 
the times of induſt:y, than would ſuffice to that purpoſe, 
in ignorant and ſlothful ages. Leſs money will build a 
Houle, portion a daughter, buy an eſtate, ſupport a ma- 
nufactory, or maintain a family and equipage. Theſe 
are the uſes for which men borrow money; and there- 
fore, the greater or leis quantity of it in a ſtate has no 
influence on the intereſt. But it is evident, that the 
greater or leſs ſtock of labour and commodities mult have 
a great influence; ſince we really and in effect borrow 
theſe, when we take money upon intereſt. It is true, 
when commerce is extended all over the globe, the moſt 
induſtrious nations always abound moſt with the precious 
metals: So that low intereſt and plenty of money are in 
fact almoſt inſeparable. But ſtill it is of conſequence to 
| know the principle whence any phenomenon ariſes, and 
' to diſtinguiſh between a cauſe and a concomitant effect, 
Beſides that the ſpeculation is curious, it may frequently 
de of uſe in the conduct of public affairs. At leaſt, it 
muſt be owned, that nothing can be of more ule than to 
5 imProve, 
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improve, by practice, the method of reaſoning on theſe 
ſubjects, which of all others are the moſt important; 
though they are commonly treated in the looſeſt and moſt 
careleſs manner. 


Another reaſon of this popular miſtake with regard to 


the cauſe of low intereſt, ſeems to be the inſtance of 
ſome nations; where, after a ſudden acquiſition of money, 


or of the precious metals, by means of foreign conqueſt, 
the intereſt has fallen, not only among them, but in all 
the neighbouring ſtates, as ſoon as that money was diſ- 


perſed, and had infinuated itſelf into every corner. Thus, 


intereſt in SPAIN fell near a half immediately after the 
diſcovery of the WEST InpiEs, as we are informed by 
GARCILASSO DE LA VEGA: And it has been ever ſince 
gradually ſinking in every kingdom of EuROPRE. Intereſt 
in RoME, after the conqueſt of EcvyerT, fell from 6 to 4 


per cent. as we learn from Dion +. 


The cauſes of the ſinking of intereſt, upon ſuch an 


event, ſeem different in the conquering country and in _ 
the neighbouring ſtates; but in neither of them can we 
juſtly aſcribe that effect mere y to the encreaſe of * and 


ſilver. 


In the conquering country, it is natural to imagine, 8 


| that this new acquiſition of money will fall into a few 


hands, and be gathered into large ſums, which ſeek a 
ſecure revenue, either by the purchaſe of land or by in- 


| tereſt ; and conſequently the ſame effect follows, for a 


little time, as if there had been a great acceſſion of in- 
duſtry and commerce. The encreaſe of lenders above 


the borrowers ſinks the intereſt; and ſo much the faſter, 


if thoſe, who have acquired thofe large ſums, find no 
induſtry or commerce in the ſtate, and no method of em- 
ploying their money but by lending it at intereſt, But 


1 Lib u. 
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after this new maſs of gold and ſilver has been digeſted, 
and has circulated through the whole ftate, affairs will 
ſoon return to their former ſituation ; while the landlords 
and new money-holders, living idly, ſquander above 
their income; and the former daily contract debt, and 
the latter encroach on their ſtock till its final extinction. 
The whole money may ſtill be in the ftate, and make 
itſelf felt by the encreaſe of prices: But not being now 
collected into any large maſſes or ſtocks, the diſproportion 
between the borrowers and lenders is the ſame as formerly, 
and conſequently the high intereſt returns. 
Accordingly we find, in Rowe, that, fo early as TI- 
BERIUS'S time, intereſt had again mounted to 6 per cent.“ 
though no accident had happened to drain the empire of 
money. In TRA]JAx's time, money lent on mortgages 
in ITary, bore 6 per cent. F; on common ſecurities in 
BITHYNIA, 12 f. And if intereſt in Syain has not 
riſen to its old pitch; this can be aſcribed to nothing but 
the continuance of the ſame cauſe that ſunk it, to wit, 
the large fortunes continually made in the InDies, which 
come over to SPAIN from time to time, and ſupply the 
demand of the borrowers. By this accidental and ex- 
traneous cauſe, more money is to be lent in Sp AIN, that 
is, more money is collected into large ſums than would 
_ otherwiſe be found in a ſtate, where there are ſo little 
commerce and induſtry, 


As to the reduction of intereſt, which has followed in 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, and other kingdoms of Europe, 
that have no mines, it has been gradual; and has not 

proceeded from the encreaſe of money, conſidered merely 
in itſelf; but from that of my, which | is the natural . 


8 * G6 lib. lil, cap. 3. 
FT PriIxII epiſt, lib, vii. * 18. 
1 Id. lib, x. ep. 62, 
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effect of the former encreaſe, in that interval, before it 
Taiſes the price of labour and proviſions. For to return 
to the foregoing ſuppoſition; if the induſtry of Ex AND 
had riſen as much from other cauſes, (and that riſe 
might eaſily have happened, though the ſtock of money 
had remained the ſame) muſt not all the fame conſe- 
quences have followed, which we obſerve at preſent ? 
The fame people would, in that caſe, be found in the 
kingdom, the ſame commodities, the ſame induſtry, 
manufactures, and commerce; and conſequently the 
ſame merchants, with the ſame ſtocks, that is, with the 
ſame command over labour and commodities, only re- 
pretented by a ſmaller number of white or yellow pieces; 
which being a circumſtance of no moment, would only 
affect the waggoner, porter, and trunk maker. Lux- 
ury, therefore, manufactures, arts, induſtry, frugality, 
flouriſhing equally as at preſent, it is evident, that inte- 
reſt muſt alſo have been as low ; fince that is the neceſ- 
ſary reſult of all theſe cir: cumfiances; fo far as they de- 
termine the profits of commerce, and the proportion 
between te borrowers and 12 nders in any ſtate. 


EE SS AY YV; 
Of the Barances of TRADE. 


TT is very uſual, in nations ignorant of the nature of 
commerce, to prohibit the exportation of com- 
modities, and to preſerve among themfelves whatever 
they think valuable and uſeful. They do not conſider, 
that, in this prohibition, they act directly contrary to 
their intention ; and that the more is exported of any 
commodity, the more will be raiſed at home, of which 
they themſelves will always have the firft offer. | 
It is well known to the learned, that the ancient laws 
of ATHens rendered the exportation of figs criminal; 
that being ſuppoſed a ſpecies of fruit ſo excellent in 
ATTICA, that the ATHEwnians deemed it too delicious 
for the palate of any foreigner. And in this ridiculous 
' prohibition they were ſo much in earneſt, that informers 
were thence ealled fcophants among them, from two 
Gareex words, which ſignify figs and diſcoverer +, 
There are proofs in many old acts of parliament of the 
fame ignorance in the nature of commerce, particularly 
in the reign of EDward III. And to this day, in 
FRANCE, the exportation of corn is almoſt always pro- 
| hibited; in order, as they ſay, to prevent famines; 
oo though it is evident, that nothing contributes more to : 


+ prur. De c. | 0 
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the frequent famines, — ſo much diſtreſs that fertile 
country. 


The fame jealous fear, with regard to money, has 
alſo prevailed among ſeveral nations; and it required both 
reaſon and experience to convince any people, that theſe 
prohibitions ſerve to no other purpoſe than to raiſe the 
exchange againſt them, and produce a {till greater ex- 
portation, 


Theſe errors, one may fay, are groſs and palpable: 
But there ſtill prevails, even in nations well acquainted 
with commerce, a ſtrong jealouſy with regard to the 

balance of trade, and a fear, that all their gold and ſilver 

may be leaving them. This ſeems to me, almoſt in 
every caſe, a groundleſs apprehenſion; and I ſhould as 
ſoon dread, that all our ſprings and rivers ſhould be 
exhauſted, as that money ſhould abandon a kingdom 
where there are people and induſtry. Let us carefully 
preſerve theſe latter advantages; and we need never de 
N of loſing the former. 


It is eaſy to obſerve, that all calculations concerning the 
balance of trade are founded on very uncertain facts and 
ſuppoſitions. The cuſtom- houſe books are allowed to 
be an inſufficient ground of reaſoning; nor is the rate 
of exchange much better; unleſs we conſider it with all 
nations, and know alſo the proportions of the ſeveral ſums 
remitted; which one may fafely pronounce impoſſible. 
Every man, who has ever reaſoned on this ſubject, has 
always proved his theory, whatever it was, by facts and 
calculations, and by an enumeration of all the commo- 

- Cities ſent to all foreign kingdoms. 


The writings of Mr. Gee ſtruck the nation with an 
univerſal panic, when they ſaw it plainly demonſtrated, 
by a detail of particulars, that the balance was againſt 
2 ig dem 
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them for ſo conſiderable a ſum as muſt leave them with- 
out a fingle ſhilling in five or fix years, But luckily, 
twenty years have ſince elapſed, with an expenſive foreign 
war; yet is it commonly ſuppoſed, that money is fli!l_ 
more plentiful among us than in any former period. 
Nothing can be more entertaining on this head than 
Dr. SwirT ; an author ſo quick in diſcerning the miſ- 
takes and abſurdities of others. He ſays, in his fbort vicww 
of the late of IRELanD, that the whole caſh of that 
kingdom formerly amounted but to 500,000. ; that out of 
this the IrisH remitted every year a neat million to Exd- 
LAND, and had ſcarcely any other ſource from which 
they could compenſate themſelves, and little other foreign 
trade than the importation of FRENCH wines, for which 
they paid ready money. The conſequence of this ſitua- 
tion, which muſt be owned to be diſadvantageous, was, 
that, in a courſe of three years, the current money 
of IRELAND, from Soo, ooo. was reduced to leſs than 
two. And at preſent, I ſuppoſe, in a courſe of 30 years, 
it is abſolutely nothing. Yet I know not how, that 
opinion of the advance of riches in IRELanD, which 
gave the Doctor ſo much indignation, ſcems {till to con- 
tinue, and gain ground with every body. 


In ſhort, this apprehenſion of the wrong balance of 
trade, appears of ſuch a nature, that it diſcovers itſelf, 
wherever one is out of humour with the miniſtry, or is 
in low ſpirits; and as it can never be refuted by a par- 
ticular detail of all the exports, which counterba- 
lance the imports, it may here be proper to form a general 
argument, that may prove the impoſſibility of this 
event, as long as we preſerve our people and our in- 
duſtry. 5 
Suppoſe four-fifths of all the money in BRITAIx to be 
annihilated i in one night, and the nation reduced to the 
Y * fame 
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ſame condition, with regard to ſpecie, as in the reigns of the 
Hanks and EDwak ps, what would be the conſequence? 
Muſt not the price of all labour and commodities fink 
in proportion, and every thing be ſold as cheap as they 
were in thoſe ages? What nation could then diſpute 
with us in any foreign market, or pretend to navigate or 
to ſell manufactures at the ſame price, which to us would 
afford ſufficient profit? In how little time, therefore, muſt 
this bring back the money which we had loſt, and raiſe | 
us to the level of all the neighbouring nations? Where, 
after we have arrived, we immediately loſe the advantage 
of the cheapneſs of labour and commodities ; and the 
farther flowing in of money is ſtopped "wo our fulneſs and 
repletion. 


Again, ſuppoſe, that all the money of 1 were 
multiplied fivefold in a night, muſt not the contrary 
effect follow? Muſt not all labour and commodities riſe 
to ſuch an exorbitant height, that no neighbouring na. 
tions could afford to buy from us; while their commodi- 
ties, on the other hand, became comparatively ſo cheap, 
that, in ſpite of all the laws which could be formed, 
they would be run in upon us, and our money flow out; 
till we fall to a level with foreigners, and loſe that great 


ſuperiority of riches, which had laid us under ſuch diſ- 
advantages?2—_ 


Nov, it is evident, that the ſame 1 which would 
| correct theſe exorbitant inequalities, were they to happen 
miraculouſly, muſt prevent their happening in the com- 
mon courſe of nature, and muſt for ever, in all neigh- 


bouring nations, preſerve money nearly proportionable 


to the art and induſtry of each nation. All water, where- 
ever it communicates, remains always at a level. Aſc 
5 naturaliſts the reaſon ; "_w_ tell you that, v were it to be 

raved 
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raiſed in any one place, the ſuperior gravity of that part 
not being balanced, muſt depreſs it, till it meet a coun- 
terpoiſe; and that the ſame cauſe, which redrefies the 
inequality when it happens, muſt for ever prevent it, 
without ſome violent external operation *. 


Can one imagine, that it had ever been poflible, by 
any laws, or even by any art or induſtry, to have kept 
all the money in SPAIN, which the galleons have brought 
from the InD1ts ?. Or that all commodities could be ſold 
in FRANCE for a tenth of the price which they would yield 
on the other fide of the PYRENEEs, without finding their 
way thither, and draining from that immenſe treaſure ? 
What other reaſon, indeed, is there, why all nations, at 
preſent, gain in their trade with SPAIN and Po TUGAL; 
but becauſe it is impoſſible to heap up money, more than 
any fluid, beyond its proper level? The ſovereigns of 
theſe countries have ſhown, that they wanted not incli- 
nation to keep tneir gold and ſilver to themſelves, had it 
been in any degree practicable, | 

But as any body of water may be raiſed above the level 
of the ſurrounding element, if the former has no com- 
munication with the latter; ſo in money, if the commu- 
nication be cut of, by any material or phyſical impedi- 
ment, (for all laws alone are ineffectual) there may, in 
ſuch a caſe, be a very great inequality of money. Thus 
the immenſe diſtance of Cui NA, together with the mono- 
polies of our INDIA companies, obſtructing the commu- 
nication, preſerve in EuRoPE the gold and ſilver, eſpe- 


e There is another cauſe, though more limited in its operation, which 
checks the wrong balance of trade, to every particular nation to which the 
kingdom trades. When we import more goods than we export, the ex- 


I. change turns againſt us, and this becomes a new encouragement to export; 


as much as the charge of carriage and inſurance of the money which becomes 
ous would amount to, For the —— can never riſe higher than that ſum, 
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cially the latter, in much greater plenty than they are 
ſound in that kingdom. But, notwithſtanding this great 
obſtruction, the force of the cauſes above mentioned is 
fill evident. The {kill and ingenuity of Europe in gene- 
ra! ſurpaſſcs perhaps that of CHIx A, with regard to ma- 
nual arts and manufactures ; yet are we never able to trade 
thither withqut great diſadvantage. And were it not for 
the continual recruits, which we receive from AMERICA, 
money would foon fink in Eurore, and rife in CHINA, 
till it came neaily to a level in both places. Nor can 
any reaſonable man doubt, but that induſtrious nation, 
were they as near us as PoLAN D or BagBary, would 
drain us of the overplus of our ſpecie, and draw to them- 
ſelves a larger ſhare of the WEST INDIAN treaſures. 
We necd not have recoutſe to a phyſical attraction, in 
order to explain the neceflity of this operation. There 
is a moral attraction, ariſing from the intereſts and paſſions 
of men, which is full as potent and infallible. 
How is the balance kept in the provinces of every 
kingdom among themſelves, but by the force of this 
principle, which makes it impoſkble for money to loſe its 
level, and either to riſe or fink beyond the proportion of 
the labour and commodities which are in each province ? 
Did not long experience make people eaſy on this head, 
| what a fund of gloomy reflections might calculations 
afford to a melancholy YORESHIREMAN, while he com- 
puted and magnified the ſums drawn to Loxnpon by 
taxes, abſentees, commodities, and found on compa- 
riſon the oppoſite articles ſo much inferior? And no 
doubt, had the Heptarchy ſubfilted in ENGLAND, the 
legiſlature of each ſtate had been continually alarmed by 
the fear of a wrong balance; and as it is probable that 
the mutual hatred of theſe ſlates would have been ex- 
_ tremely violent on account of their cloſe neighbourhood, 
3 3 ? 
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they would have loaded and oppreſied all commerce, by 
a jealous and ſuperfluous caution. Since the union has 
removed the barriers between SCOTLAND and ENGLAND, 
which of theſe nations gains from the other by this frees 
commerce? Or if the former kingdom has received any 
encreaſe of riches, can it reaſonably be accounted for by 
any thing but the encreaſe of its art and induſtry? It 
was a common apprehenſion in EN LAND, before the 
union, as we learn from L'ABBE du Bos r, that Scor- 
LAND would ſoon drain them of their treaſure, were an 
open trade allowed; and on the other ſide the TWEED 
a contrary apprehenſion prevailed : With what juſtice ia 
both, time has ſhown. 


What happens in ſmall portions of mankind, muſt 
take place in greater. The provinces of the Roman 
empire, no doubt, kept their balance with each other, 
and with IT AL, independent of the legiſlature: as 


much as the ſeveral counties of Britain, or the ſeveral oo 


_ pariſhes of each county. And any man who travels over 

EvuroPe at this day, may ſee, by the prices of commo- 
dities, that money, in ſpite of the abſurd jealouſy of 
_ princes and ſtates, has brought itfeif nearly to a level; 
and that the difference between one kingdom and another 
is not greater in this reſpect, than it is often between 
different provinces of the ſame kingdom. Men naturally 
175 flock to capital cities, ſea- ports, and navigable rivers. 
There we find more men, more induſtry, more commo- 
dities, and conſequently more money; but ſtill the latter 
difference holds proportion with the former, and the level 
is preſerved *. _ 


g 1 Les interets 4 ANGLETERRE mal-enterdus, 
e ® See NOTE (R]. 
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Our jealouſy and our hatred of France are without 
bounds; and the former ſentiment, at leaſt, muſt be 
acknowledged reaſonable and well- grounded. Theſe 
paſſions have occaſioned innumerable barriers and ob- 
ſtructions upon commerce, where we are accuſed of being 
commonly the aggreſſors. But what have we gained by 
the bargain? We loſt the FxEncy market for our 
woollen manufactures, and transferred the commerce of 
wine to SPAIN and PORTUGAL, where we buy worſe 

liquor at a higher price. There are few ExcLI$HMES 
| who would not think their country abſolutely ruined, 
were FRENCH wines fold in ENGLAND ſo cheap and in 
ſuch abundance as to ſupplant, in ſome meaſure, all ale, 
and home-brewed liquors: But would we lay aſide pre- 
judice, it would not be difficult to prove, that nothing 
could be more innocent, perhaps advantageous. Each 
pew acre of vineyard planted in FRANCE, in order to 
ſupply ENGLAND with wine, would make it requiſite ior 
the FrencH to take the produce of an EnGLisH acre, 
fown i in wheat or barley, in order to ſubſiſt themſelves ; 

and it is evident, that we ſhould thereby get command of 
zhe better commodity, - | 


+ There are many edicts of the FRENCH King, prohibit- 
ng the planting of new vineyards, and ordering all thoſe 
which are lately planted to be grubbed up : So ſenſible 
are they, in that country, of the ſuperior value of corn, 

above eyery other product. 


Mareſchal Vauzan complains often, and with oaks, 
of the abſurd duties which load the entry of thoſe wines 
of Laxcugpoc, Guienwe, and other ſouthern pro- 
vinces, that are imported into Burr Av and NoRMAN- 
pv. He entertained no doubt but theſe latter provinces 
could preſerve their balance, notwithſtanding the open 
commerce which he recommends, And it is evident, 

. 33 that 
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that a few leagues more navigation to ENGLAND would 
make no difference; or if it did, that it muſt operate 
alike on the commodities of both kingdoms, 
There is indeed one expedient by which it is poſſible 
to fink, and another by which we may raiſe, money be · 
yond its natural level in any kiagdom ; but theſe caſes, 
when examined, will be found to reſolve into our general 
theory, and to bring additional authority to it. 


I ſcarcely know any method of ſinking money below 
its level, but thoſc inſtitutions of banks, funds, and paper- 
credi:, which are ſo much practiſed in this kingdom. 
Thie render paper equivalent to money, circulate it 
through the whole ſtate, make it ſupply the place of gold 
and ſilver, raiſe proportionably the price of labour and 
commodities, and by thit means either baniſh a oreat 
part of thoſe precious metals, or prevent their farther 
encreaſe, What can be more ſhort-ſighted than ou 
reaſonings on this head? We fancy, becauſe an indivi- 
dual would be much richer, were his ſtock of money 
doubled, that the ſame good effect would follow were the 
money of every one encreaſed; not conſidering, thae 
this would raiſe as much the price of every commodity, 
and reduce every man, in time, to the ſame condition ag 
before. It is only in our public negociations and tranf. 

actions with foreigners, that a greater ſtock of money 
is advantageous; and as our paper is there abſolutely in- 
ſignificant, we feel, by its means, all the ill effects 
ariſing from a great abundance of money, without _ : 
ing any of the advantages 4. 


We obſerved in Eſſay III. that money, when 88 gives encou- 

ragement to induſtry, during the interval between the encreaſe of money and 
kriſe of the prices. A good effect of this nature may follow too from paper | 
credit; but it is dangerous to precipitate matters, at the riſk of loſing all by | 
the railing of that w_ as mt bappen upon any violent ſhock in public | 


affairs, 
| Snppoſe. 
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Suppoſe that there are 12 millions of paper, which 
circulate in the kingdom as money, (for we are not to 
imagine, that all our enormous funds are employed in 
that ſhape) and ſuppoſe the real caſh of the kingdom to 
be 18 millions : Here is a ftate which is found by expe- 
rience to be able to hold a ſtuck of 30 millions. I ſay, if 
it be able to hold it, it muſt of neceſſity have acquired 
t in gold and {:!;er, had we not obſtructed the entrance of 
theſe metals by this new invention of paper. I hence 
world it have acquired that ſim? From all the kingdoms 
of the world. But why? Becauſe, if you remove theſe 
12 millions, money in this ſtate is below its level, com- 
pared with our neighbours; and we muſt immediately 
draw from all of them, till we be full and ſaturate, fo to 
ſpeak, and can hold no more. By our preſent politics, 
Ve are as careful to ſtuff the nation with this fine com- 
ma dity of bank-bills and chequer- notes, as if we were 
afraid of being overburthened wich the precious metals. 

It is not to be doubted, but the great plenty of bullion 
in Fx AN ck is, in a great meaſure, owing to the want of 

paper- credit. The FRENCH have no banks: Merchants? 
| bills do not there circulate as with us: Uſury or 

lending on intereſt is not directly permitted; ſo that 
many have large ſums in their coffers: Great quantities 
of plate are uſcd in private houſes; and all the churches 
are full of it. By this means, proviſions and labour ſtill 
remain cheaper among them, than in nations that are not 
half fo rich in gold and filver. The advantages of this 
ſituation, in point of trade as well as in great public 
_ emergencies, are too evident to be diſputed. 
The fame faſhion a few years ago prevailed in Genoa, 
which {till has place in ExoLAx D and HoLLanD, of 


uſing fervices of Caina-ware inſtead of plate; but the 


| an, foreſee ing the conſequence, prohibited the uſe of 
that 
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that brittle commodity beyond a certain extent; while 
the uſe of ſilver- plate was left unlimited. And I ſuppoſe, 
in their late diſtreſſes, they felt the good effect of this 
ordinance. Our tax on plate is, perhaps, in this view, 
ſomewhat unpolitic. 

Before the introduction of paper-money into our colo- 
nies, they had gold and filver ſufficient for their circula- 
tion. Since the introduction of that commodity, the 
leaſt inconveniency that has followed is the total baniſh- 

ment of the precious metals. And after the abolition of 
paper, can it be doubted but money will return, while 
theſe colonies poſſeſs manufactures and commodities, the 
only thing valuable in commerce, and for whoſe ſake 
alone all men delire money. 

What pity Lycurcus did not think of paper-credit, 
when he wanted to baniſh gold and ſilver from SeazTal 
It would have ſerved his purpoſe better than the lumps of 
iron he made uſe of as money; and would alſo have 
prevented more effectually all commerce with ſtrangers, as 
being of ſo much leſs real and intrinſic value. 


It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that, as all theſe 
queſtions of trade and money are extremely complicated, 
there are certain lizhts, in which this ſubject may be 
placed, fo as to repreſent the advantages of paper- credit 
and banks to be ſuperior to their diſadvantages. ] hat 
they baniſh ſpecie and bullion from a {tate is undoubtedly 
true; and whoever looks no farther than this circum- 
ſtance does well to condemn them ; but ſpecie and bul- 
lion are not of fo great conſequence as not to admit of a 
. compenſation, and even an overbalance from the encreaſe 
of induſtry and of credit, which may be promoted by the 
right uſe of paper- money. It is well known of what ad- | 
pyantage it is to a merchant to be able to diſcount his bills 
55 upon 
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upon occaſion ; and every thing that facilitates this 
ſpecies of traffic is favourable to the general commerce of 
a ſtate. But private bankers are enabled to give ſuch 
credit by the credit they receive from the depoſiting of 
money in their ſhops; and the bank of EncLanD in the 
ſame manner, from the liberty it has to iſſue its notes in 
all payments. There was an invention of this kind, which 
was fallen upon ſome years ago by the banks of Epin- 

 BURGH; and which, as it is one of the moſt ingenious 

| ideas that has been executed in commerce, has alſo been 
thought advantageous to SCOTLAND, It is there called 
2 Banx-Crevir ; and is of this nature. A man goes 
to the bank and finds ſurety to the amount, we ſhall ſup- 
poſe, of five thouſand pounds, This money, or any part 

of it, he has the liberty of drawing out whenever he 
pleaſes, and he pays only the 3 intereſt for it, 

_ while it is in his hands. He may, when he pleaſes, ==. —. 
pay any ſum ſo ſmall, as twenty pounds, and the intereſt 
s diſcounted from the very day of the repayment, The 
advantages, reſulting from this contrivance, are manifold. 
As a man may find ſurety nearly to the amount of his 

| fubſtance, and his bank-credit is equivalent to ready 

money, a merchant does hereby. ; in a manner coin his 
houſes, his houfehold furniture, the goods in bis ware- 
houſe, the foreign debts due to him; bis ſhips at ſea; and 
can, upon occaſion, employ them in all payments, as if 
they were the current money of the country. If a man 
barrow five thouſand poynds from a private hand, beſides 
that it is not always to be found when required, he pays 


Intereſt for it, whether he be uſing it or not: His bank- 
credit coſts him nothing except during the very moment, 
in which it is of ſervice to him: And this circumſtance is 
of equal advantage as if he had borrowed money at 
much lower intereſt, Merchants, likewiſe, from this 


inventions 
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invention, acquire a great facility in ſupporting each 
other's credit, which is a conſiderable ſecurity againſt 
bankruptciess A man, when his own bank-credit 1s 
_ exhauſted, goes to any of his neighbours who is not in 


the ſame condition; and he gets the „ which he | 
replaces at his convenience. 


Alter this practice had taken place during ſome years 
at EpinNBURGH, ſeveral companies of merchants at 
GLasGow carried the matter farther. They aſſociated 
themſelves into different banks, and iſſued notes ſo low 
as ten ſhillings, which they uſed in all payments for 
goods, manufactures, tradeſmen's labour of all kinds; and 
theſe notes, from the eſtabliſhed credit of the companies, 
paſſed as money in all payments throughout the country. 
By this means, a ſtock of five thouſand pounds was able 
to perform the ſame operations as if it were ſix or ſeven; 
and merchants were thereby enabled to trade to a greater 
extent, and to require leſs profit in all their tranſactions. 
But whatever other advantages reſult from theſe inven- 
tions, it muſt ſtil] be allowed that they baniſh the pre- 
cious metals; and nothing can be a more evident proof 
of it, than a compariſon of the paſt and preſent condition 
of SCOTLAND in that particular. It was found, upon 
the recoinage made after the union, that there was near 
a million of ſpecie in that country: But notwithſtanding 
the great encreaſe of riches, commerce, and manufactures 
of all kinds, it is thought, that, even where there is no 
extraordinary drain made by ENcLavp, the current 
ſpecie will not now amount to a third of that ſum. 


But as our projects of paper-credit are almoſt the only 
i expedient, by which we can ſink money below its level; 
ſo, in my opinion, the only expedient, by which we can 


raiſe money above it, is a practice which we ſhould all 
exclaim againſt as deſtruQive, namely, the gathering of 


large ſums into a public treaſure, locking them up, "od 
abſolutely 
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abſolutely preventing their circulation. The fluid, not 
communicating with the neighbouring element, may, by 
ſuch an artifice, be raiſed to what height we pleaſe. To 
prove this, we need only return to our firſt ſuppoſition, of 
annihilating the half or any part of our caſh; where we 
found, that the immediate confequence of ſuch an event 
would be the attraction of an equal ſum from all the 
neighbouring kingdoms. Nor does there ſeem to be any 
neceſſary bounds ſet, by the nature of things, to this 
practice of hoarding. A ſmall city, like GENEVA, con- 
tinuing this policy for ages, might ingroſs nine-tenths of 
the money of EUROPE. There ſeems, indeed, in the 
nature of man, an invincible obſtacle to that immenſe 
growth of riches. A weak ſtate, with an enormous trea- 
ſure, will ſoon become a prey to ſome of its poorer, but 
more powerful neighbours. A great ſtate would diſſipate 
its wealth in dangerous and ill-concected projects; and 
probably deſtroy, with it, what is much more valuable, the 
induſtry, morals, and numbers of its people. The fluid, 
in this caſe, raiſed to too great a height, burſts and de- 
ſtroys the veſſel that contains it; and mixing itſelf with 
the ſurrounding element, ſoon falls to its proper level. 

So little are we commonly acquainted with this prin- 
_ ciple, that, though all hiſtorians agree in relating uni- 
formly ſo recent an event, as the immenſe treaſure 
amaſſed by HARRY VII. (which they make amount to 
2,700,0c0 pounds,) we rather reject their concurring 
teſtimony, than admit of a fact, which agrees ſo ill with 
our inveterate prejudices. It is indeed probable, that this 
ſum might be three-fourths of all the money in Ex- 
IAN p. But where is the difficulty in conceiving, that ſuch 

a ſum might be amaſſed in twenty years, by a cunning, 


rapacious, frugal, and almoſt abſolute monarch? Nor is it 


probable, that the diminution of circulating money was 
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ever ſenſibly felt by the people, or ever did them any 


prejudice. The ſinking of the prices of all commodities 
would immediately replace it, by giving ENGLAND the 


advantage in its commerce with the neighbouring king= 
doms. 


Have we not an inſtance, in the ſmall republic of 


ATHENS with its allies, who, in about fifty years, between 
the MEDIAN and PELOPONNESIAN wars, amaſſed a ſum 


not much inferior to that of HARRY VII.“? For all the 


GRE EE hiſtorians + and orators t agree, that the ArHE- 
Nians collected in the citadel more than 10, ooo talents, 
which they afterwards diſſipated to their own ruin, in 
raſh and imprudent enterprizes. But when this money 
was ſet a running, and began to communicate with the 
furrounding fluid; what was the conſequence ? Did it 
remain in the ſtate? No. For we find, by the memo- 

rable cenſus mentioned by NDEMOSTHENEsS || and PoLy- 
klos &, that, in about fifty years afterwards, the whole 
value of the republic, comprehending lands, houſes, 
commo lities, ſlaves, and money, was leſs than 6009 
talents. 


What an ambitious high- ſpirited i was this, to 


collect and keep in their treaſury, with a view to con- 
queſts, a ſum, which it was every day in the power of 
the citizens, by a ſingle vote, to diſtribute among them- 


ſelves, and which would have gone near to triple the 
riches of every individual! For we mutt obſerve, that 
the numbers and private riches of the ATHENIANS are 


faid, by ancient writers, to have been no greater at the 


There were about eight ounces of filver in a pound Sterling in Hanz 
VII.“ 8 time. 


+ Tuucvolpzs, lib. ii. ad Diop. Sic. lb. Xil, 
T Vd. schi 18 et DzMosTREXTS Epgiſt. 


bil Neg. e | 75 | > Lib, 11. cap, 62, | 
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beginning of the P:LoponNesIAN war, than at the be- 
ginning of the MAcEDORTAN. 


Money was little more plentiful in GR EECEH during 
the age of Phi ir and PERSzus, than in EncLanD 
during that of HARRY VII.: Vet theſe two monarchs in 
thirty years collected from the ſmall kingdom of Ma- 
CEDON, a larger treaſure than that of the EncL1sH 
monarch. PauLus /EmiL1vs brought to Rome about 
1,700,000 pounds Sterling F. PIIxx ſays, 2,400,000 f. 
And that was but a part of the Maceponran treaſure. 


The reſt was diffipated by the reſiſtance and flight of 
PkExszus ||. 


We may learn from bean than the canton of 
Bernie had 300,000 pounds Jent at intereft, and had 
above fix times as much in their treaſury, Here then is 
a ſum hoarded of 1,800,000 pounds Sterling, which is at 
leaſt quadruple what ſhould naturally circulate in ſuch a 

petty ſtate; and yet no one, who travels in the Pars Dr 
 Vaux, or any part of that canton, obſerves any want of 

money more than could be ſuppoſed in a country of that 
extent, ſoil, and ſituation. On the contrary, there are 
ſcarce any inland provinces in the continent of France 
or Germany, where the inhabitants are at this time ſo 
opulent, though that canton has vaſtly encreaſed its 


treaſure ſince 2714, the time when STANIAan wrote his 


—— account of SWITZERLAND *. 


The account given by APPlan þ of the treaſure of the 
_ PToLomiEs, is fo prodigious, that one cannot admit of 
FIT LIVII, lib. xlv. cap. 40. 8 Vet, PaTERCs lid, i, cap. 9. 
2 Lib. xxxiii, cap. 3 I Turk LIVII, ibid. | 
»The poverty which STax1ax ſpeaks of is only to be ſeen in the 
moſt mountainous cantons, where there is no commodity to bring money: 
And even there the people are not poorer than in the dioceſe of un, 


none onthe one hand, or Savor on the other. . 


+ Prem. 


It; 
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it; and ſo much the leſs, becauſe the hiſtorian fays, that 

the other ſucceſſors of ALEXANDER were alſo frugal, 
and had many of them treaſures not much inferior. For 
this ſaving humour of the neighbouring princes muſt - 
neceſſarily have checked the frugality of the EGyerian 
monarchs, according to the foregoing theory. The ſum 
he mentions is 740,000 talents, or 191, 166, 606 pounds 
13 ſhillings and 4 pence, according to Dr. ARBUTH= 
NoT's computation. And yet APPIAN fays, that he ex- 
tracted his account from the public records; and he was 
himſelf a native of ALEXA NDRIA. 
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From theſe principles we may learn what judgment 
we ought to form of thoſe numberleſs bars, obſtructions, 
and impaſts, which all nations of Euroee, and none 
more than ENGLAND, have put upon trade; from an 
exorbitant deſite of amailing money, which never will 
| heap up beyond its level, while it circulates ; or from an 
ill, grounded apprehenſion of lofing their ſpecie, which 
' never will fink below it. Could any thing ſcatter our. 
riches, it would be ſuch unpolitic contrivances. But 
this general ill effect, however, reſults from them, that 
they deprive neighbouring nations of that free communi- 
cation and exchange which the Author of the world has 
intended, by giving them ſoils, climates, and | geniuſes, ſo 
55 different from each other, 
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Our modern politics embrace the only method of ba- 
niſhing money, the uſing of paper- credit; they reject 
the only method of amaſſing it, the practice of es YL 
and they adopt a hundred contrivances, which ſerve to no ny 
purpoſe but to check induſtry, and rob ourſelves and our | 
neighbours of the common benctits of art and nature. 


All taxes, however, upon foreign commodities; are not 
to be regarded as prejudicial or uſeleſs, but thoſe only 
Vol. I. 2 which 
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which are founded on the jealouſy above-mentioned. A 
tax on German linen encourages home manufactures, 
and thereby mulciplies our people and induſtry. A tax 
on brandy encreaſes the ſale of rum, and ſupports our 
ſouthern colonies. And as it is neceſſary, that impoſts 
ſhould be levied, for the ſupport of government, it may 

be thought more convenient to lay them on foreign com- 
 modities, which can eaſily be intercepted at the port, and 
ſubjected to the impoſt. We ought, however, always 
to remember the maxim of Dr. Swirr, That, in the 
arithmetic of the cuſtoms, two and two make not four, 
but often make only one. It can ſcarcely be doubted, 
but if the duties on wine were lowered to a third, they 
would yield much more to the government than at 
preſent : Our people might thereby afford to drink com- 
monly a better and more wholeſome liquor; and no pre- 
judice would enſue to the balance of trade, of which we 
are ſo jealous. The manufacture of ale beyond the azri- 
culture is but inconſiderable, and gives employment to 
few hands, The tranſport of wine and corn would not 
be much inferior. 


But are there not frequent n you will flaps of -- 
fates and kingdoms, which were formerly rich and 
opulent, and are now poor and beggarly ? Has not the 
money left them, with which they formerly abounded? 
I anſwer, If they loſe their trade, inJuftry, and people, 
they cannot expect to keep their gold and filver : For theſe 
precious metals will hold proportion to the former ad- 
vantages. When LiszBon and AMSTERDAM got the 
 EasT-IxDia trade from VENICE and Gexoa, they 
alſo got the profits and money which aroſe from it. 
Where the ſeat of government 1s transferred, where ex- 
penſive armies are maintained at a diſtance, where great 
funds are poſſeſſed by foreigners; there naturally follows 


from 
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from theſe cauſes a diminution of the ſpecie. But theſe, 
we may obſerve, are violent and forcible methods of car- 
rying away money, and are in time commonly attended 
with the tranſport of people and induſtry. But where 
| theſe remain, and the drain is not continued, the money 
always finds it way back again, by a hundred canals, of 
which we have no notion or ſuſpicion, What immenſe 
treaſures have been ſpent, by ſo many nations, in FLan- 
DERs, ſince the revolution, in the courſe of three long 
wars? More money perhaps than the half of what is at 
preſent in Europe. But what has now become of it? 
ls it in the narrow compaſs of the AusTRIAN provinces ? 
No, ſurely: It has moſt of it returned to the ſeveral 
countries whence it came, and has followed that art and 
induſtry, by which at firſt it was acquired. For above a 
thouſand years, the money of EuxorE has been flowing 
to Rowe, by an open and ſenſible current; but it has 
deen emptied by many ſecret and inſenſible canals : And 
the want of induſtry and commerce renders at preſent 
the papal dominions the pooreſt territory in all ITaLy. 


In ſhort, a government has great reaſon to preſerve 
with care its people and its manufactures. Its money, it 
: may ſafely truſt to the courſe of human affairs, without 
fear or jealouſy. Or if it ever give attention to this latter 
circumſtance, it ought only to be ſo far as it affects the 
former. | 
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ESSAY Vi. 


Of the JzaLousy of TRADE. 


AVING endeavoured to remove one ſpecies of ill- 
founded jealouſy, which is ſo prevalent among 
commercial nations, it may not be amiſs to mention 
another, which ſeems equally groundleſs. Nothing is 
more uſual, among ſtates which have made ſome advances 
in commerce, than to look on the progreſs of their 
neighbours with a ſuſpicious eye, to conſider all trading 
fates as their rivals, and to ſuppoſe that it is impoſſible 
for any of them to flouriſh, but at their expence. In op- 
_ Poſition to this narrow and malignant opinion, I will 
venture to aſſert, that the encreaſe of riches and com- 
merce in any one nation, inftead of hurting, commonly 
promotes the riches and commerce of all its neighbours ; 
and that a ſtate can ſcarcely carry its trade and induſtry. 
very far, where all the ſurrounding ſtates 2 are buried in 
ignorance, floth, and barbariſm. 


a obvious, that the domeſtic daily of a people 
cannot be hurt by the greateſt proſperity of their neigh- 
bours; and as this branch of commerce is undoubtedly 
the moſt important in any extenſive kingdom, we are ſo 
far removed from all reaſon of jealouſy. But I go far- 
ther, and obſerve, that where an open communication is 
| preſerved. among nations, it is impoſſible but tlie do- 
45 3 meſtic 
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meſtic induſtry of every one muſt receive an encreaſe 
from the improvements of the others. Compare the 
fituation of GAH AT BRITAIN at preſent, with what it 
was two centuries ago. All the arts both of agriculture 
and manufactures were then extremely rude and im- 
perfect. Every improvement, which we have fince 
made, has ariſen from our imitation of foreigners ; and 
we ought ſo far to eſteem it happy, that they had pre- 
viouſly made advances in arts and ingenuity. But this 
intercourſe is ſtill upheld to our great advantage: Not- 
withſtanding the advanced ftate of our manufactures, we 
daily adopt, in every art, the inventions and improve- 
ments of our neighbours. The commodity is firſt im- 
ported from abroad, to our great diſcontent, while we 
imagine that it drains us of our money: Afterwards, the 
art itſelf is gradually imported, to our viſible advantage: 
Let we continue ſtill to repine, that our neighbours 
ſhould poſſeſs any art, induſtry, and invention; forget- 
ting that, had they not firſt inſtructed us, we ſhould 
have been at preſent barbarians; and did they not ſtill 
continue their inſtructions, the arts muſt fall into a ſtate 
of languor, and loſe that emulation and novelty, which 
contribute ſo much to their advancement. 


Tue encreaſe of domeſtic induſtry lays the ne 
of foreign commerce. Where a great number of com- 
mo dities are raiſed and perfected for the home - market, 
there will always be found ſome which can be exported 
with advantage. But if our neighbours have no art or 


cultivation, they cannot take them; becauſe they will 


have nothing to give in exchange. In this reſpect, ſtates 
are in the ſame condition as individuals. A ſingle man 
can ſcarcely be induſtrious, u here all his fellow · citizens 
are idle. The riches of the ſeveral members of a com- 
munity contribute to encreaſe my riches, whatever pro- 
felion 
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feſſion I may follow. They conſume the produce of my 
induſtry, and afford me the produce of theirs in return. 
Nor needs any ſtate entertain apprehenſions, that their 
neighbours will improve to ſuch a degree in every art and 
manufacture, as to have no demand from them. Nature, 


by giving a diverſity of geniuſes, climates, and foils, to 


different nations, has ſecured their mutual intercourſe 


and commerce, as long as they all remain induſtrious and 


civilized. Nay, the more the arts encreaſe in any ſtate, 
the more will be its demands from its induftrious neigh- 
 bours. The inhabitants, having become opulent and 
ſkilful, defire to have every commodity in the utmoſt 
perfection ; and as they have plenty of commodities to 
give in exchange, they make large importations from every 
foreign country. The induſtry of the nations, from 
whom they import, receives encouragement: Their 


own is alſo encreaſed, by the ſale of the commodities 


which they give in exchange. | 
But what if a nation has any ſtaple commodity, ſuch as 
the woollen manufactory is in ENGLAND? Muſt not the 
interfering of their neighbours in that manufacture be a 
loſs to them ? I anſwer, that, when any commodity is 
denominated the ſtaple of a kingdom, it is ſuppoſed that 
this kingdom has ſome peculiar and natural advantages 


for raiſing the commodity ; and if, notwithſtanding theſe | 


advantages, they loſe ſuch a manufactory, they ought to 
blame their own idleneſs, or bad government, not the in- 


duſtry of their neighbours. It ought alſo to be conſidered, 
| that, by the encreaſe of induſtry among the neighbouring 


nations, the conſumption of every particular ſpecies of 


commodity is alſo encreaſed; and though foreign manu- 


factures interfere with us in the market, the demand for 
our product may ſtill continue, or even encreaſe. And 


ſhould it diminiſh, ought the conſequence to be eſteemed 
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ſo fata!!? If the ſpirit of induſtry be preſerved, it may 
eaſily be diver:ed from one branch to another; and the 
manufacturers of wool, for inſtance, be employed in linen, 
ſilk, iron, or any other commodities, for which there 
appears to be a demand. We need not apprehend, that 
all the objects of induſtry will be exhauſted, or that our 
manuſacurers, while they remain on an equal footing 
with thoſe of our neighbours, will be in danger of want- 
ing employment. The emulation among rival nations 
ſcrvcs rather to keep induſtry alive in all of them: And 
aay pcople is happier who poſſeſs a variety of manuſac- 
tures, than if they enjoyed one fingle great manufacture, 
ia which they are all employed. Their fituation is leſs 
precaticus; and they will feel leſs ſenſibly thoſe revolu- 
tions and uncertaintics, to which every particular branch 
of commerce will always be expoſed, 


The only commercial ſtate, that ought to read the 
improvements and induſtry of their neighbours, is ſuch 
a one as the DUTCH, who, enjoying no extent of land, 
nor poſſeſũng any number oſ native commodities, flouriſh 
only by their being the brokers, and factors, and cairiers 

of cthers. Such a people may naturally apprehend, that, 
as ſoon as the neighbouring ates come to know and pur- 
ſue their intereſt, they will take into their own hands the 
management of their affairs, and deprive their brokers of 
th.t profit, which they formerly reaped from it. But 
though this conſequence may naturally be dreaded, it is 


very long before it takes place; and by art and induſtry 


it may be warded off for many generations, if not wholly 
eluded, The advantage of ſuperior ſtocks and corre 
ſpondence is fo great, that it is not eafily overcome ; and 
as all the tranſactions cncreaſe by the encreaſe of induſtry 

in the neighbouring ſtates, even a people whoſe com- 
merce ſtands on | this precarious baſis, may at firſt reap a 
cConſiderable 
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conſiderable profit from the flouriſhing condition of their 
neighbours. The DuTcn, having mortgaged all their 
revenues, make not ſuch a figure in political tranſactions 
as formerly ; but their commerce is ſurely equal to what 
it was in the middle of the laſt century, when they were 
reckoned among the great powers of EUuRopt. 
Were our narrow and malignant politics to meet with 
ſucceſs, we ſhould reduce all our neighbouring nations to 
the ſame ſtate of floth and ignorance that prevails in 
| Morocco and the coaſt of Bax BAR T. But what would 
be the conſequence ? They could ſend us no commodi- 
ties : They could take none from us : Our domeſtic com- 
merce itſelf would languiſh for want of emulation, example, 
and inſtruction: And we ourſelves ſhould ſoon fall into 
the ſame abject condition, to which we had reduced them, 
I ſhall therefore venture to acknowledge, that, not only 
as a man, but as a BriTisH ſubject, I pray for the 
| flouriſhing commerce of GERMANY, SPAIN, ITALY, 
and even FRANCE itſelf. I am at leaſt certain, that 
GREAT BRITAIN, and all thoſe nations, would flouriſh 
more, did their ſovereigns and miniſters adopt ſuch en- 
larged and benevolent ſentiments towards each other, 


1 


ESSAY VI. 


Of the BALANCE of Powers. 


T is a queſtion, whether the idea of the balance of 
power be owing entirely to modern policy, or whe- 


ther the phraſe only has been invented in theſe later 


ages? It is certain, that XExoPHox *, in his Inſtitution 
of Cyrus, repreſents the combination of the As ATI 
powers to have ariſen from a jealouſy of the encreaſing 
force of the Mepks and PerSIans; and though that 


elegant compoſition ſhould be ſuppoſed altogether a ro- 


mance, this ſentiment, aſcribed by the author to the 


eaſtern princes, is at leaſt a proof of the prevailing notion : 


: of ancient times. 


In all the politics of Greece, the anxiety, with re- 


gard to the balance of power, is apparent, and is ex- 


preſsly pointed out to us, even by the ancient hiſtorians. 
 TavcypiDes þ repreſents the league, which was formed 


againſt ATHENS, and which produced the PeLopoNNE- 
SIAN war, as entirely owing to this principle. And after 


the decline of ATHENS, when the THEBans and LacE- 
 DEMONIANS diſputed for ſovereignty, we find, that the 
ATHENIANS (as well as many other republics) always 
threw themſelves into the lighter ſcale, and endeavoured 


to preſerve the balance, They ſupported T'izzzs againſt 


„ Lib. i. Ib. 1. 


SPARTA, 
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SPARTA, till the great victory gained by EPAMINONDAS 
at LEUcrRA; after which they immediately went over 
to the conquered, from generoſity, as they pretended, my 
in rcality from their jealouſy of the conquerors 4. 


| Whoever will read DEmosTHENEsS's oration for the 
Mz=6cAaLoPOLITANS, may fee the utmoſt refinements on 
this principle, that ever entered into the head of a VENE- 
TIAN or ENGL1$SH ſpeculatiſt. And upon the firſt riſe 
of the MACEDONIAN power, this orator immediately 
diſcovered the danger, ſounded the alarm through all 
Gare, and at laſt aſſembled that confederacy under the 
banners of ATHENS, which fought the great and deciſive 
battle of CHAERONEA. | 
It is true, the GREcrav wars are regarded by hiſtorians 
as wars of emulation rather than of politics ; and each 
ſtate ſeems to have had more in view the honour of lead- 
ing the reſt, than any well grounded hopes of authority 
and dominion. If we conſider, indeed, the ſmall number 
of inhabitants in any one republic, compared to the 
whole, the great difficulty of forming ſieges in thoſe 
times, and the extraordinary bravery and diſcipline of 
every freeman among that noble people; we ſhall con- 
_ clude, that the balance of power was, of itſelf, ſufficiently 
| ſecured in GREECE, and needed not to have been guarded 
with that caution which may be requiſite in other ages, 
But whether we aſcribe the ſhifting of ſides in all the 
GRECIan republics to jealous emulaticn or cautious politics, 
the effects were alike, and everyprevailing power was ſure 
to meet with a confederacy againſt it, and that often 
compoſed of its former friends and allies. f 


The ſame principle, call it envy or prudence, which 
produced x the Offraciſm of ATHENS, and Petalſn of SY - : 


T2 Xuxorn, Hit, Gate. lib, vi. & vii, Ke | 
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RACUSE, and expelled every citizen whoſe fame or power 
overtopped the reſt; the ſame principle, [ ſay, naturally 
diſcovered itſelf in foreign politics, and ſoon raiſed ene- 
mies to the leading ſtate, however moderate i in the exer- 
ciſe of its authority, 

The PERSTIAN monarch was really, in his force, a 
petty prince, compared to the GRECIAN republics ; and 
therefore it behoved him, from views of ſafety more than 
from emulation, to intereft himſelf in their quarrels, and 
to ſupport the weaker fide in every conteſt. This was 
the advice given by ALCIBIADES to TissaPHERNES | 
and it prolonged near a century the date of the PerRgtan 
empire; till the neglect of it for a moment, after the 
_ firſt appearance of the afpiring genius of PHILIP, brought 
that lofty and frail edifice to the ground, with a ra- 
pidity of which there are few inſtances | in the hiſtory of 
mankind. 

The ſuccefſors of ALEXANDER tl great jealouſy 
of the balance of power; a jealouſy founded on true 
politics and prudence, and which preſerved diſtinct for 
ieveral ages the partitions made after the death of that 
famous conqueror. The fortune and ambition of Ax- 
TIGONUS + threatened them anew with a univerſal mo- 
narchy; but their combination, and their victory at 
Ipsus faved them. And in after times, we find, that, 
as the Eaſtern princes conſidered the GREExs and Ma- 
cDNA as the only real military force, with whom 
they had any intercourſe, they kept always a watchful 
eye over that part of the world. The ProLEMIs, in 
particular, ſupported firſt AraTus and the AcCHAEANS, 
and then CLromenes king of SPARTA, from no other 
View than as a counterbalance to the MaceDoON: AN 


* Txvcrn, liv. viii, + 8 Tre. 1b xx. 


3 monarchs. 
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monarchs. For this is the account which PorysBros 
gives of the EGYPTIAN politics “. 

The reaſon, why it is ſuppoſed, that the ancients were 
entirely ignorant of the balance of power, ſeems to be 
drawn from the Roman hiſtory more than the Gre- 
Clan; and as the tranſactions of the former are ge- 
nerally the moſt familiar to us, we have thence formed 
all our concluſions, It muſt be owned, that the Romans 
never met with any ſuch general combination or confe- 
deracy againſt them, as might naturally have been ex- 
peed from their rapid conqueſts and declared ambition; 


but were allowed peaceably to ſubdue their neighbours, 


one after another, till they extended their dominion over 
the whole known world. Not to mention the fabulous 
hiſtory of their ITALIC wars; there was, upon Hanxi- 
Bal's invaſion of the Roman ſtate, a remarkable criſis, 

which ought to have called up the attention of all civi- 

lized nations. It appeared afterwards (nor was it diffi- 

cult to be obſerved at the time) + that this was a conteſt 
for univerſal empire; and yet no prince or ſtate ſeems to 
have been in the leaſt alarmed about the event or iſſue of 
the quarrel. PRILIT of MaceDpown remained neuter, 
till he ſaw the victories of HANNIBAL; and then moſt 
imprudently formed an alliance with the conqueror, up- 
on terms ſtill more imprudent. He ſtipulated, that he 
was to aſſiſt the CARTHAGINIAN ſtate in their conqueſt 


of ITALY ; after which they engaged to ſend over forces 


into GREECE, to aſſiſt him in ſubduing che GRECIAN 
| commonwealthsf. 


5 „ 
It was obſerved by ſome, as appears b als bb of dn 00 of 5 

Naur acrvn, in the general cong: refs of Gazzce. See Pot ys, lib. v. 

"__ | | | | 

e LI, lb. XXiti. cap. 33. 
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The RHoDIAN and ACHAEAN republics are much 
celebrated by ancient hiſtorians for their wiſdom and 
ſound policy ; yet both of them affiſted the Romans in 
their wars againſt PRHILIr and AnTiIo@Hus, And what 
may be eſteemed ſtill a ſtronger proof, that this maxim 
was not generally known in thoſe ages; no ancient 
author has remarked the imprudence of theſe meaſures, 
nor has even blamed that abſurd treaty above mentioned, 
made by PaiLie with the CaRTHAGINlAaxns. Princes 
and ſtateſmen, in all ages, may, before-hand, be blinded in 
their reaſonings with regard to events: But it is ſome- 
what extraordinary, that biſtorians, afterwards, ſhould not 
form a ſounder judgment of them. 


MassixissA, ATTALUS, PRUSIAS, in gratifying their 
private paſſions, were, all of them, the inſtruments of 
the Roman greatneſs; and never ſeem to have ſuſpected, 
that they were forging their own chains, while they 
advanced the conqueſts of their ally. A ſimple treaty 

and agreement between MassIntssA and the CAR THA- 


* GINIANS, ſo much required by mutual intereſt, barred the 


Romans from all entrance into AFRica, and preferved 
liberty to mankind. 


The only prince we meet ich in the Rona hiſtory, 
who ſeems to have underſtood the balance of power, is 
HIE RO king of SYRacuse. Though the ally of Rowe, 
he ſent aſſiſtance to the CAR THAGINIANs, during the 
war of the auxiliaries ; ** Eſteeming it requiſite,” ſays 
 PoLyBivus +, both in order to retain his dominions in 
4c Sic, and to preſerve the Roman friendſhip, that 
„ CARTHAGE ſhould be ſafe; leſt by its fall the re- 
% maining power ſhould be able, without contraſt or 
ee oppoſition, to execute every purpoſe and undertaking. 


1 Lib. i, cap. 83. 


« And 
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And here he acted with great wiſdom and prudence, 
« For that is never, on any account, to be uverlooked ; 
ce nor ought ſuch a force ever to be thrown into one 
„ hand, as to incapacitate the neighbouring ſtates from 
« defending their rights againſt it.” Here is the aim of 
modern politics pointed out in expreſs terms. 


In ſhort, the maxim of preſerving the balance of power 
is founded ſo much on common ſenſe and obvious rea- 
ſoning, that it is impoſſible it could altogether have 
eſcaped antiquity, where we find, in other particulars, 
ſo many marks of ce-p penetration and diſcernment. 
If it was not fo generally known and acknowledged as at 
preſent, it had, at leaſt, an influence on all the wiſer and 
more experienced princes and politigianz. And indeed, 
even at p:cſent, however generally knann and acknow- 
ledged among fpeculative reatoue +, ic has not, in prac- 
tice, an uthority much more cxteuiye among thoſe who 
govern the world, 


After the fall of the Roman empire, the "RES of go- 
vernment, eftavlithed by the northern conquerors, inca- 
pacitated them, in a great meaſure, for farther conqueſts, 
and long maintained each ſtate in its proper boundaries. 
But when vaſſalage and the feudal militia were aboliſhed, 
mankind were anew alarmed by the danger of univerſal 
monarchy, from the union of ſo many kingdoms and 
 principalities in the perſon of the emperor CHARLES. 
But the power cf the houſe of AusrRTA, founded on 
exteniive but divided dominions, and their riches, de- 
rived chiefly from mines of gold and filver, were more 
likely to decay, of themſelves, from internal defects, than 
to overthrow all the bulwarks raiſed againſt them. In 
lets than a century, the force of that violent and haughty 
race was fhattered, their opulence dichpated, their ſplen- 
dor eclipled. A new power ſucceeded, more fo midable 


to 
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to the liberties of EuRoPe, poſſeſſing all the advantages 
of the former, and labouring under none of its defects; 
except a ſhare of that ſpirit of bigotry and perfecution, 
with which the houſe of AusTRIA was fo long, and (till 
is ſo much infatuated, 


In the general wars, maintained againſt this ambi- 
tious power, BRITAIN has ſtood foremoſt ; and ſhe ſtill 


maintains her ſtation. Beſide her advantages of riches 


and fituation, her people are animated with ſuch a na- 
tional ſpirit, and are fo fully ſenſible of the bleſſings of 
their government, that we may hope their vigour never 
will languiſh in ſo neceſſary and fo juſt a cauſe. On the 
contrary, if we may judge by the paſt, their paſſionate 
ardour ſeems rather to require ſome moderation; and they 


have oftener erred from a laudable excels than from a 


blameable deficiency. 


In the Erft place, we ſeem to have been more poſſeſſed 
with the ancient GREEK ſpirit of jealous emulation, than 
aCtuated by the prudent views of modern politics. Our 
wars with FRANCE have been begun with juſtice, and 
even, perhaps, from neceflity ; but have always been 


too far puſhed from obſtinacy and paſſion. The ſame 


peace, which was afterwards made at Ryswick in 1697, 
was offered fo early as the year ninety- two; that con- 
cluded at UTRECHT in 1712 might have been haiſhed 


on as good conditions at GERTRUYTENBERG in the year 
eight; and we might have given at FRANKFoRT, in 
1723, the ſame terms, which we were glad to accept of 


at AIX-LA-CHAPELLE in the year forty-eight. Here 
then we ſee, that above half of our wars with F RANCE, 
and all our public debts, are owing more to our own 
imprudent vehemence, than to the ambition of our 
neighbours, 
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In the ſccond place, we are ſo declared in our oppoſi- 
tion to FRENCH power, and fo alert in defence of our 
allies, that they always reckon upon our force as upon 
their own; and expecting to carry on war at our ex- 
pence, refuſe all reaſonable terms of accommodation, 
Halent ſubiectot, tanquam fuss ; viles, ut alienos. All the 
world knows, that the factious vote of the Houſe of 
Commons, in the beginning of the latt parliament, with 
the profeſſed humour of the nation, made the queen of 
HuxGaARY inflexible in her terms, and prevented that 
agreement with PRUsS1A, which would immediately have 
reſtored the general tranguillity of EUROPE. 


In the third place, we are ſuch true combatants, that, 
when once engaged, we loſe all concern for ourſelves and 
our poſterity, and conſider only how we may beſt annoy 
the enemy. To mortgage our revenues at ſo deep a rate, 
in wars, where we were only acceſſories, was ſurely the 
moſt fatal deluſion, that a nation, which had any preten- 
non to politics and prudence, has ever yet been guilty 

of. That remedy of funding, if it be a remedy, and not 
rather a poiſon, ought, in all reaſon, to be reſerved to 
the laſt extremity; and no evil, but the greateſt and 


moſt urgent, ſhould ever induce us to embrace ſo dan- 
gerous an expedient. 


Theſe exceſſes, to which we have been carried, are 
prejudicial; and may, perhaps, in time, become ſtill 
more prejudicial another way, by begetting, as is uſual, 
the oppoſite extreme, and rendering us totally careleſs 
and ſupine with regard to the fate of Eukor g. The 
_ ATHENIANS, from the moſt buſtling , intriguing „warlike 
people of Greece, finding their error in thruſting them- 

ſelves into every quartel, Som all attention to fo- 
xeagn affairs; and | in no conteſt, ever took part on cither 


* oy ſide, 
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fide, except by their flatteries and complaiſance to the 
victor. 


Enormous monarchies are, probably, deſtructive to 
human nature; in their progreſs, in their continuance +, 
and even in their downfal, which never can be very 
diſtant from their eſtabliſhment. The military genius, 
which aggrandized the monarchy, ſoon leaves the court, 
the capital, and the center of ſuch a government; while 
the wars are carried on at a great diſtance, and intereſt ſo 
ſmall a part of the ſtate. The ancient nobility, whoſe 
atfections attach them to their ſovereign, live all at court; 
and never will accept of military employments, which 
would carry them to remote and barbarous frontiers, 
where they are diſtant both from their pleaſures and their 
fortune. The arms of the ſtate, mult, therefore, be en- 
truſted to mercenary ſtranzers, without zeal, without 
attachment, without honour z ready on every occalion 
to turn them againſt the prince, and join each deſperate 
malcontent, who offers pay and plunder. This is the 
neceſſary progreis of human affairs: Thus human nature 
checks itſelf in its airy elevations: Thus ambition blindly 
labours for the deſtruction of the conqueror, of his family, 
and of every thing near and dear to him. The Buus- 
BONS, truſting to the ſupport of their brave, faithful, and 
affectionate nobility, would puſh their advantage, with- 
out reſerve or limitation. Theſe, while fired with glory 
and emulation, can bear the fatigues and dangers of war; 
but never would ſubmit to languiſh in the garriſons of 


HUNGARY or LitHUANIa, forgot at court, and ſacrificed | | 


to the intrigues of r minion or miſtreſs, who ap- 


+ If tha Howes empire was of advantage, it 0 als . from 
this, that mankind were generally in a very diſorderly, uncivilized — 
Before its ctabliſfment, | 
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proaches the prince. The troops are filled with CRA- 
VATES and Ta RT ARS, Huss ARs and Cossacs; inter- 
mingled, perhaps, with a few ſoldiers of fortune from 
the better provinces : And the melancholy fate of the 
Roman emperors, from the ſame cauſe, is renewed over 
and over again, till the final diſſolution of the monarchy, 
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Of TATA 


HERE is a prevailing maxim, among ſome rea- 
* ſoners, that every new tax creates a new ability in the 
ſubjef to bear it, and that each encreaſe of public burdens 
encreaſes proportionably the iuduſiry of the people. This 
maxim is of ſuch a nature as is moſt likely to be abuſed ; 


and is ſo much the more dangerous, as its truth cannot 


be altogether denied: but it muſt be owned, when kept 
within certain bounds, to have ſome foundation in reaſon 
and experience, : | 


When a tax is laid upon commodities, which are con- 
ſumed by the common people, the neceſſary conſequence 
may ſeem to be, either that the poor muſt retrench ſome- 

thing from their way of living, or raiſe their wages, fo 


as to make the burden of the tax fall entirely upon the 


rich. But there is a third conſequence, which often 
follows upon taxes, namely, that the poor encreaſe 
their induſtry, perform more work, and live as well as 


before, without demanding more for their labour. Where 


the neceſſaries of life, this conſequence naturally follows; 
and it is certain, that ſuch difficulties often ſerve to ex- 
cite the induſtry of a people, and render them more opu- 
| lent and laborious, than others, who enjoy the greateſt 

advantages. For we may obſerve, as a parallel inftance, 
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that the moſt commercial nations have not always poſ- 
ſeſſed the greateſt extent of fertile land; but, on the 
contrary, that they have laboured under many natural 
diſadvantages. TVRE, ATHENS, CARTHAGE, RHODEs, 
Genoa, Venice, HoLlLanD, are ſtrong examples to 
this purpoſe. And in all hiſtory, we find only three 
inſtances of large and fertile countries, which have poſ- 
ſeſſed much trade; the NETHERLANDs, ENGLAND, and 
France. The two former ſeem to have been allured 
by the advantages of their maritime ſituation and the ne- 
ceſſity they lay under of frequenting foreign ports, in 
order to procure what their own climate refuſed them. 
And as to FRANCE, trade has come late into that king- 
dom, and ſeems to have been the effect of reflection and 
obſervation in an ingenious and enterprizing people, who 
remarked the riches acquired by ſuch of the neighbouring 
nations as cultivated navigation and commerce. 


The places mentioned by CicERo +, as poſſeſſed of 
the greateſt commerce in his time, are ALEXANDRIA, 
Colckhus, Tyre, Sion, AnDRos, Cyprus, Pan- 
PHYLIA, LyCia, RHopts, Chios, ByzANTIUM, 
LESsnos, SMyRNa, MILE TUM, Coos. All theſe, ex- 
cept ALEXANDRIA, were either ſmall iſlands, or narrow 

territories. And that city owed its trade entirely to the 
| bappineſs of its ſituation. 


Since therefore ſome natural ent or diſadvan- 
tages may be thought favourable to induſtry, why may 
not artificial burdens have the ſame effect? Sir WII- 
LIAM TEMPLE {, we may obſerve, aſcribes the induſtry | 
of the Durch entirely ro neceſſity, proceeding from 
their natural diſadvantages; and illuftrates his doctrine 
by a ſtriking A _ IRELAND „ where,” 


E Epig. ad Arr. m. ix. „ | 
T2 Account of the NzTHERLANDS, chap, be 


fays 
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ſays he, © by the largeneſs and plenty of the foil, and 
« ſcarcity of people, all things neceſſary to life are ſo 
c cheap, that an induſtrious man, by two days labour, 
© may gain enough to feed him the reſt of the week. 
&« Which I take to be a very plain ground of the lazineſs 
cc attributed to the people. For men naturally prefer 
© eaſe before labour, and will not take pains if they can 


« live idle; though when, by neceffity, they have been 


6 jnured to it, they cannot leave it, being grown a cuſ- 
*« tom neceſlary to their health, and to their very enter- 
© tainment. Nor perhaps is the change harder, from 
© conſtant eaſe to labour, than from conſtant labour to 
“ eaſe.” After which the author proceeds to confirm 
bis doctrine, by enumerating, as above, the places where 


trade has moſt flouriſhed, in ancient and modern times; 
and which are commonly obſerved to be ſuch narrow con- 


fined territories, as beget a neceſſity for induſtry. 


The beſt taxes are ſuch as are levici upon conſump- 
tions, eſpecially thoſe of luxury; becauſe ſuch taxes are 


leaſt felt by the people. They ſeem, in ſome meaſure, 


voluntary; ſince a man may cbuſe how far he will uſe 


| the commodity which is taxed * They are paid gradually 


and inſenſibly: They naturally produce ſobriety and fru- 
gality, if judiciouſly impoſed : And being confounded 
with the natural price of the commodity, they are 
ſcarcely perceived by the conſumers. Their only diſad- 


vantage is, that they are expenſive in the levying. 


Taxes upon poſſeſſions are levied without expence ; 
but have every other diſadvantage. Moſt ſtates, how- ; 
ever, are obliged to have recourſe to them, in er to 


ſupply the deficiencies of the other. 


But the moſt pernicious of all taxes are the arbitrary. i 
They are commonly converted, by their management, 


into puniſhments on induſtry; and alſo, by their una- 
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voidable inequality, are more grievous than by the real 
burden which they impoſe. It is ſurpriſing, therefore, 
to ſee them have place among any civilized people. 

In general, all poll-taxes, even when not arbitrary, 
which they commonly are, may be eſteemed dangerous: 
Becauſe it is ſo eaſy for the ſovercign to add a little more, 
and alittle more, to the ſum demanded, that theſe taxes 
are apt to become altogether oppreſſive and intolerable. 
On the other hand, a duty upon commodities checks it- 
ſelf; and a prince wil! ſoon find, that an encreaſe of the 
impoſt is no encreaſe of his revenue. It is not eaſy, 
therefore, for a people to be altogether ruined by ſuch 
taxes, 


Hiſtorians inform us, that one of the chief cauſes of 
the deſtruction of the Roman fate, was the alteration, 
which ConsTANTINE introduced into the finances, by 
ſubſtituting an univerſal poll-tax, in lieu of almoſt all the 
tithes, cuſtoms, and enciſes, which formerly compoſed 
the revenue of the expire. The people, in all the pro- 
vinces, were ſo grinded and opprefled by the publicans, 
that they were glad to take refuge under the conquering 
arms of the barbarians; whoſe dominion, as they had 
fewer neceſſities and leis art, was found preferable tc to the 
7 refined ty rann) of the RoMaANs. 


It is an opinion, zealouſly promoted by ſome political 
writers, that fince all taxes, as they pretend, fall ulti- 
mately upon land, it were better to lay them originally 
there, and aboliſh every duty upon conſumptions. But 
it is denied, that all taxes fall ultimately upon land. If 
a duty be laid upon any commodity, conſumed by an 
artiſan, he has two obvious expedients for paying it; 
he may retrench ſomewhat of his expence, or he may 
encreaſe his labour. Boch theſe reſources are more eaſy 
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and natural, than that of heightening his wages. We 
ſee, that, in years of ſcarcity, the weaver either con- 


ſumes leſs or labours more, or employs both theſe expe- 


dients of frugality and induſtry, by which he is enabled 
to reach the end of the year. It is but juſt, that he 
ſhould ſubject himſelf to the ſame hardſhips, if they de- 
ſerve the name, for the ſake of the publick, which gives 


him protection. By what contrivance can he raile the 


price of his labour? The manufacturer who employs him, 
will not give him more: Neither can he, becauſe the 
merchant, who exports the cloth, cannot raiſe its price, 


being limited by the price which it yields in foreign 
markets. Every man, to be ſure, is deſirous of puſhing 
off from himſelf the burden of any tax, which is impoſed, 


and of laying it upon others: But as every man has the 
ſame inclination, and is upon the defenſive; no ſet of 


men can be ſuppoſed to prevail altogether in this conteſt, 
And why the landed gentleman ſhould be the victim of 
the whole, and ſhould not be able to defend himſelf, as 


well as others are, I cannot readily imagine. All tradeſ- 


men, indeed, would willingly prey upon him, and divide 


him among them, if they could: But this inclination 
they always have, though no taxes were levied; and the 
ſame methods, by which he guards againſt the impoſition 
of tradeſmen before taxes, will ſerve him afterwards, and 


make them ſhare the burden with bim. They muſt be 
very heavy taxes, indeed, and very injudiciouſly levied, 
| which the artizan will not, of himſelf, be enabled to _ 

pay, by ſuperior induſtry and frugality, without rang 


. the price of his labour, 


I ſhall conclude this ſubject with obferving, ws we 


have, with regard to taxes, an inftunce of what fre- 


quently bent bs political inſtitutions, chat the conſe- 


quences of things are diametrically oppoſite to what we 
ſhould 
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ſhould expect on the firſt appearance. It is regarded as 2 
fundamental maxim of the TuRKIsH government, that 
the Grand Signior, though abſolute maſter of the lives 
and fortunes of each individual, has no authority to im- 
poſe a new tax; and every OTTOMAN prince, who has 
made ſuch an attempt, either has been obliged to retract, 
or has found the fatal effects of his perſeverance. One 
would imagine, that this prejudice or eitabliſhed opinion 
were the firmeſt barrier in the world againſt oppreſſion; 
vet it is certain, that its effect is quite contrary. The 
emperor, having no regular method of encreaſing his 
revenue, muſt allow all the baſhaws and governors to 
oppreſs and abuſe the ſubjects: And theſe he ſqueezes 
after their return from their government. Whereas, if 
he could impoſe a new tax, like our EUROPEAN princes, 
his intereſt would fo far be united with that of his people, 
that he would immediately feel the bad effects of theſe 
diſorderly levies of money, and would find, that a pound, 
| raiſed by general impoſition, would have leſs pernicious 
effects, than a ſhilling taken in ſv unequal and arbitrary 

a manner, e Mo 
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T appears to have been the common practice of an- 
tiquity, to make proviſion, during peace, for the 
neceſſities of war, and to hoard up treaſures before-hand, 
as the inſtruments either of conqueſt or defence ; without 


truſting to extraordinary impoſitions, much leſs to bor- 


rowing, in times of diſorder and confuſion. Beſides 
the immenſe ſums above mentioned , which were amaſſed 
by ATHENs, and by the ProlzEuiks, and other ſuc- 
ceſſors of ALEXANDER ; we learn from PLATo t, that 
the frugal LAcEDRMONTANSs had alſo collected a great 


treaſure; and AR RIAN t and PLUTARCH | take notice 
of the riches which ALEXANDER got poſſeſſion of on 
the conqueſt of 8 usa and ECBATANA, and which were 


reſerved, ſome of them, from the time of Cyrus. If I 
remember right, the ſcripture. alſo mentions the treaſure 
of HEZEK1an and the Jew1sH princes ; as profane hiſ- 
tory does that of PHiL1e and PeRsEvs, kings of MA- 


 CEDON, | The ancient republics of Gaul had commonly 
lar Se ſums in reſerve 9. Every one knows the treaſure 


„ Efay v. 5 OR 2 WY 3 


IJ Prur. in via Arx. He makes theſe treaſures amount to do, oco b 
talents, or about 15 millions ſterl. QuixTus Cuxr zus (hb, v. cap. 2. 3 


4.56, that ALEXANDER found in 8014 above m_ talents, 
$ STRASO, Ib. iv. | 
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ſeized in Rome by Jurtus Cxsar, during the civil 
wars; and we find afterwards, that the wiſer emperors, 
Aucusrus, TiIißsERIUs, VESPASIAN, SEVERUsS, c. 
always diſcovered the prudent foreſight, of ſaving great 
ſums againſt any public exigency. 


On the contrary, our modern expedient, which has 
become very general, is to mortgage the public revenues, 
and to truſt that poſterity will pay off the incumbrances 
contracted by their anceſtors: And they, having before 
their eyes, ſo good an example of their wiſe fathers, have 
the ſame prudent reliance on their poſterity ; who, at laſt, 
from neceſſity more than choice, are obliged to place the 
fame confidence in a new poſterity. But not to waſte 
time in declaiming againſt a practice which appears ruin- 
ous, beyond all controverſy; it ſeems pretty apparent, 
that the ancient maxims are, in this reſpect, more pru- 
dent than the modern; even though the latter had been 

_ confined within ſome reaſonable bounds, and had ever, 
in any inſtance, been attended with ſuch frugality, in 
time of peace, as to diſcharge the debts incurred by an 
expenſive war. For why ſhould the caſe be ſo different 
between the public and an individual, as to make us 
eſtabliſh different maxims of conduct for each? If the 
funds of the former be greater, its neceſſary expences 
are proportionably larger; if its reſources be more nu- 
merous, they are not infinite; and as its frame ſhould 
be calculated for a much longer duration than the date of 
a ſingle life, or even of a family, it ſhould embrace 
maxims, large, durable, and generous, agreeably to the 
ſuppoſed extent of its exiftence. To truſt to chances 
and temporary expedients, is, indeed, what the neceſſity 
of human affairs frequently renders unavoidable; but 

| whoever voluntarily depend on ſuch reſources, have not 
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neceſſity, but their own folly, to accuſe for their miſ- 
fortunes, when any ſuch befal them. 


If the abuſes of treaſures be dangerous, either by en- 


gaging the ſtate in raſh enterprizes, or making it neglect 
military diſcipline, in confidence of its riches ; the abuſes 


of mortgaging are more certain and inevitable; poverty, 
impotence, and ſubjection to foreign powers. 


According to modern policy war is attended with | 


every deſtructive circumſtance; loſs of men, encreaſe of 


taxes, decay of commerce, diſſipation of money, devaſta- 


tion by ſea and land. According to ancient maxims, 
the opening of the public treaſure, as it produced an un- 
common affluence of gold and filver, ſerved as a temporary 


encouragement to induſtry, and attoned, in ſome degree, 


for the inevitable calamities of war. 


It is very tempting to a miniſter to employ ſuch an 


expedient, as enables him to make a great figure during 


his adminiſtration, without overburthening the people 


with taxes, or exciting any immediate clamours againſt 


| himſelf. The practice, therefore, of contracting debt 


will almoſt infallibly be abuſed, in every government. 


It would ſcarcely be more imprudent to give a prodigal 


ſon a credit in every banker's ſhop in London, than to 


impower a ſtateſman to draw bills, in this manner, upon 
1 poſterity. | | 5 
What then ſhall v we e ſay to the n new paradox, that pub- 


lic incumbrances, are, of themſelves, advantageous, 


independent of the neceſſity of contracting them; and 
that any ftate, even though it were not preſſed by a 
foreign enemy, could not poſſibly have embraced a wiſer 


expedient for promoting commerce and riches, than to 


create funds, and debts, and taxes, without limitation: 2 
Reaſonings, ſuch 2s theſe, might naturally have paſſed 
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for trials of wit among rhetoricians, like the panegyries 
on folly and a fever, on Bus1R:!s. and NtRo, had we 
not ſeen ſuch abſurd maxims patronized by great mini- 
flers, and by a whole party among us. 

Let us examine the conſequences of public debts, both 
in our domeſtic management, by their influence on com- 
merce and induſtry ; and in our foreign tranſactions, by 
their effect on wars and negociations. 

Public ſecurities are with us become a kind of money, 
and paſs as readily at the current price as gold or ſilver. 
Wherever any profitable undertaking offers itſelf, how 
expenſive ſoever, there are never wanting hands enow to 
embrace it; nor need a trader, who has ſums in the 
public ſtocks, fear to launch out into the moſt extenſive 
trade; fince he is poſſeſſed of funds, which will anſwer 
the moſt ſudden demand that can be made upon him, 
No merchant thinks it neceſſary to keep by him any 
conſiderable caſh. Bank-ſtock, or India-bonds, eſpe- 
cially the latter, ſerve all the ſame purpoſes ; becauſe he 
can diſpoſe of them, or pledge them to a banker, in a 


quarter of an hour; and at the ſame time they are not 


idle, even when in his ſcricoire, but bring him in a con- 
Rant revenue. In ſhort, our national debts furniſh mer- 
chants with a ſpecies of money, that is continually 
multiplying in their hands, and produces ſure gain, 
| beſides the profits of their commerce. This muſt en- 
able them to trade upon leſs profit. The ſmall profit of 
the merchant renders the commodity cheaper, cauſes a 
greater conſumption, quickens the labour of the common 
people, and helps to prone arts and r — 
the whole ſociety. | 


There are alſo, we may obſerve, in 13 al : 
in all ſtates, which have both commerce and public 
| e 
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debts, a ſet of men, who are half merchants, half ſtock- 
holders, and may be ſuppoſed willing to trade for (mall 
profits; becauſe commerce is not their principal or ſole 
ſupport, and their revenues in the funds are a ſure re. 
ſource for themſelves and their families. Were there 


no funds, great merchants would have no expedient for 


realizing or ſecuring any part of their profit, but by 
making purchaſes of land; and land has many diſadvan- 
tages in compariſon of funds. Requiring more care 
and inſpection, it divides the time and attention of the 
merchant; upon any tempting offer or extraordinary 


accident in trade, it is not ſo eaſily converted into 


money; and as it attracts too much, both by the many 
natural pleaſures it affords, and the authority it gives, 
it ſoon conveits the citizen into the country gentleman, 


More men, therefore, with large ſtocks and incomes, 
may naturally be ſuppoſed to continue in trade, where 


there are public debts; and this, it muſt be owned, is 
of ſome advantage to commerce, by diminiſhing its 
profits, promoting circulation, and encouraging in- 
duſtry. 


But, in oppoſition to theſe two farourable Circume 
ſtances, perhaps of no very great importance, weigh the 


many diſadvantages which attend our public debts, in the 


whole interior ceconomy of the ſtate: You will find no 
compariſon between the ill and the good which reſult 


from them. 


Firſt, It is certain, that national debts cauſe a mighty 


confluence of people and riches to the capital, by the 


great ſums, levied in the provinces to pay the intereſt ; 
and perhaps, too, by the advantages in trade above men- 


tioncd, which they give the merchants in the capital 


above the reſt of the kingdom. The queſtion is, whe- 
| ther, in our caſe, it be for the * intereſt, that fo 


many 
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many privileges ſhould be conferred on Loxpor, which 
has already arrived at ſuch an enormous ſize, and feems 
fill encreaſing? Some men are apprehenſive of the con- 
ſequences. For my own part, I cannot forbear think- 
ing, that, though the head is-undoubted!y too large for 
the body, yet that great᷑ city is fo happily ſituated, that 
its exceſſive bulk cauſes leſs inconvenience than even a 
ſmaller capital to a greater kingdom. here is more 
difference between the prices of all proviſions in Parts 
and LanGugDoc, than between thoſe in Lox box and 
YoRK$SHIRE, The immenſe greatneſs, indeed, of Lox- 
DON, under a government which admits not of diſcre- 
tionary power, renders the people factious, mutinous, 
ſeditious, and even perhaps rebellious. But to this 
evil the national debts themſelves tend to provide a 
remedy, The firſt viſible eruption, or eren immediate 
danger, of public diſorders muſt alarm all the ftock- 
| holders, whoſe property is the moſt precarious of any; 
and will make them fly to the ſupport of government, 
whether menaced by Jacobitiſh violence or democratical 
frenzy. 
FE Public Socks. being a kind of e 
have all the diſadvantages attending that ſpecies of 


money. They baniſh gold and ſilver from the moſt 


conſiderable commerce of the ſtate, reduce them. to 
common circulation, and by that means render al! 
_ proviſions and labour dearer than otherwiſe they would 
be. hy 

7. Thirdy, The taxes, which are levied to pay the in- 


. ; tereſis of theſe debts, are apt either to heighten the 


price of labour, or be an oppreſſion on the poorer ſort. 


Fourthly, As foreigners poſſeſs a orcat ſhare of our na- 
tional funds, they render the public, in a manner, tri- 
butary 
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butary to them, and may in time occahon the tranſport 
of our people and our induſtry. 


Fifthly, The greateſt part of public ſtock being Sage 
in the hands of idle people, who live on their revenue, 
our funds give. great enTonragenent to an uſeleſs and 
unactive liſe. 


But though the injury, that ariſes to commerce and 
induſtry from our public funds, will appear, upon ba- 
lancing the whole, not inconfiderable, it is trivial, in 
compariſon of the prejudice that reſults to the ſtate con- 
ſidered as a body politic, which muſt ſupport itfelf in 
the ſociety of nations, and have various tranſactions with 
other ftates in wars and negociations. The ill, there, 
is pure and unmixed, without any favourable circum- 
ſtance to atone ſor it; and it is an ill too of a nature the 
| higheſt and moſt important. 1 
We have, indeed, been told, that the public i is no 
weaker upon account of its debts; fince they are moſily 
due among ourſelves, and bring as much property to one 
as they take from another. It is like transferring money - 
from the right hand to the left; which leaves the perſon 
neither richer nor poorer than before. Such loole rea- 
ſonings and ſpecious compariſons will always paſs, where 
we judge not upon principles. I afk, Is it poflible, in 
the nature of things, to overburthen a nation with taxes, 
even where the ſovereign reſides among them? The very 
doubt ſeems extravagant; ſince it is requiſite, in every 
community, that there be a certain proportion obſerved 
between the laborious and the idle part of it. But if all 


dur preſent taxes be martgaged, muſt we not invent new 


ones? And may not this matter be carried to a s length 
that is ruinous and deſtructive? 
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In every nation, there are always ſome methods of 
levying money more eaſy than others, agreeably to the 
way of living of the people, and the commodities they 
make uſe of. In BriTain, the exciſes upon malt and 

beer afford a large revenue; becauſe the operations of 
malting and brewing are tedious, and are impoflible to 
be concealed; and at the ſame time, theſe commodities 
are not ſo abſolutely neceſſary to life, as that the raiſing 
their price would very much affect the poorer ſort. Theſe 

taxes being all mortgaged, what difficulty to find new 
ones! what vexation and ruin of the poor! 


Duties upon conſumptions are more equal and eaſy 
than thoſe upon poſſeſſions. What a loſs to the public, 
that the former are all exhauſted, and that we muſt 

have recourſe | to the more grieyous method of * 
taxes! 

Were all the proprietors of land only ſtewards to the 
public, muſt not neceſſity force them to practiſe all the 
arts of oppreſſion uſed by ftewards; where the abſence 
or negligence of the proprietor render them ſecure __ ö 

enquiry ? | | | 


ES will 1 de aſſerted, that no 1 ought ever 
| to beſet to national debts; and that the public would be 
No weaker, were twelve or fifteen ſhillings in the pound, 
land-tax, mortgaged, with all the preſent cuſtoms and 

exciſes. There is ſomething, therefore, in the cafe, 

| beſide the mere transferring of property from one hand 
to another. In 500 years, the poſterity of thoſe now 
in the coaches, and of thoſe upon the boxes, will pro- 
| bably have changed places, without — the * 
: by theſe revolutions. 


Suppoſe the public once fairly 3 to that am v 
ny to which | it is haftening with ſuch amazing rapidity; 
ſuppoſe : 
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ſuppoſe the land to be taxed eighteen or nineteen ſhil- 
lings in the pound; for it can never bear the whole 
twenty; ſuppoſe all the exciſes and cuſtoms to be ſcrewed 
up to the utmoſt which the nation can bear, without en 
tirely loſing its commerce and induſtry ; and ſuppoſe that 
all thoſe funds are mortgaged to perpetuity, and that the 
invention and wit of all our projectors can find no new 
impolition, which may ſerve as the foundation of a new 
loan; and let us conſider the neceſſary conſequences of 
this ſituation. Though the imperfect ſtate of our politi- 
cal knowledge, and the narrow capacities of men, make 
it difficult to foretel the effects which will reſult from any 
untried meaſure, the ſeeds of ruin are here ſcattered with 


ſuch profuſion as not to eſcape the * of the molt care - 
leſs obſerver. 


In this unnatural ſtate of ſociety, the only perſons, 
who poſſeſs any revenue beyond the immediate effects of 
their induſtry, are the ſtock-holders, who draw almoſt 
all the rent of the land and houſes, beſides the produce 


of all the cuſtoms and exciſes. Theſe ate men, who 
have no connexions in the ſtate, who can enjoy their 


revenue in any part of the globe in which they chuſe to 


reſide, who will naturally bury themſelves in the capital | 
or in great cities, and who will ſink into the lethargy of 

a ſtupid and pampered luxury, without ſpirit, ambition, 
or enjoyment. Adieu to all ideas of nobility, gentry, 
and family. The ſtocks can be transferred in an inſtant, 
and being in ſuch a fluctuating ſtate, will ſeldom be tranſ 
mitted during three generations from father to ſon, Or 
were they to remain ever fo long in one family, they 
convey no hereditary authority or credit to the poſſeſſor; 
and by this means, the ſeveral ranks of men, which form 
a kind of e magiſtracy in 2 ow, inſtituted by 
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the hand of nature, are entirely loſt; and every man in 
authority derives his influence from the commiſſion alone 
of the ſovereign. No expedient remains for preventing 
or ſuppreſſing inſutrections, but mercenary armies; No 
expedient at all remains for reſiſting tyranny : Elections 
are ſwayed by bribery and corruption alone: And the 
middle power between king and people being totally re- 
moved, a grievous deſpotiſm mult infallibly prevail. The 
landholders, deſpiſed for their poverty, and hated for 
their oppreſſions, will be utterly unable t to make any op- 
poſition to it. 


Though a reſolution ſhould be formed by the legiſla- 
ture never to impoſe any tax which hurts commerce and 
diſcourages inJuſtry, it will be impoſſible for men, in 
ſubjects of ſuch extreme delicacy, to reaſon fo juſtly as 
never to be miſtaken, or amidſt difficulties ſo urgent, 
never to be ſeduced from their reſolution. The continual 
fluctuations in commerce require continual alterations in 
the nature of the taxes; which expoſes the legiſlature 
every moment to the danger both of wilful and involun- 

tary error. And any great blow given to trade, whether 
dy injudicious taxes or by other accidents, throws the 
whole ſyſtem of government into confuſion, 

But what expedient can the public now employ, even 
ſuppoſing trade to continue in the moſt flouriſhing condi- 
tion, in order to ſupport its foreign wars and enterprizes, 

and to defend its own honour and intereſts or thoſe of its 

allies? I do not aſk how the public is to exert ſuch a 

_ prodigious power as it has maintained during our late 

wars; where we have fo much exceeded, not only our 


own natural ſtrength, but even that of the greateſt em- 


pires. This extravayance is the abuſe complained of, 
Zs the ſource of all the * Sers, to which mn, 
ü i -- ele 
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ſent expoſed. But ſince we muſt till ſuppoſe great com- 


merce and opulence to remain, even after every fund is 
mortgaged ; thoſe riches muſt be defended by proportional 


power; and whence is the public to derive the revenue 
which ſupports it? It muſt plainly be from a continual 


taxation of the annuitants, or, which is the ſame thing, 


from mortgaging anew, on every exigency, a certain 
part of their annuity; and thus making them contribute 
to their own defence, and to that of the nation. But 


the difficulties, attending this ſyſtem of policy, will 


eaſily appear, whether we ſuppoſe the king to have be- 


come abſolute maſter, or to be ſtill controuled by national 


_ councils, in which the annuitants themſelves muſt necef - 
ſarily bear the principal ſway. | 


If the prince has become abſolute, as may natural y be 

expected from this ſituation of affairs, it is ſo eaſy for 
him to encreaſe his exactions upon the annuitants, which 
amount only to the retaining money in his own hands, 
that this ſpecies of property would ſoon loſe all its cre- 
dit, and the whole income of every individual in the 


ſtate muſt lie entirely at the mercy of the ſovereign: A 


degree of deſpotiſm, which no oriental monarchy has ever 
yet attained, Tf, on the contrary, the conſent of the 
annuitants be requiſite for every taxation, they wi l never 
be perſuaded to contribute ſufficiently even to the ſupport 


of government; as the diminution of their revenue muſt 


in that caſe be very ſenſible, would not be diſguiſed un- 


der the appearance of a branch of exciſe or cuſtoms, and 


would not be ſhared by any other order of the ſtate, who 


are already ſuppoſed to be taxed to the utmoſt. There 
are inſtances, in ſome republics, of a hundredth penny, 
and ſometimes of the fiftieth, being given to the ſupport _ 
of the ſtate; but this is always an extraordinary exertion 


of power, and can never become the foundation of a con- 
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ſtant national defence. We have always found, where 

a government has mortgaged all its revenues, that it 
neceſſarily ſinks into a ſtate of languor, inactivity, and 
impotence, 


Such are the inconveniencies, which may reaſonably | 
be foreſeen, of this ſituation, to which GREAr BRITAIN 
is viſibly tending. Not to mention, the numberleſs in- 
conveniencies, which cannot be foreſeen, and which 
muſt reſult from ſo monſtrous a ſituation as that of 
making the public the chief or ſole proprietor of land, 
beſides inveſting it with every branch of cuſtoms. and 
_ exciſe, which the fertile imagination of miniſters and 

projeQors have been able to invent. 


I muſt confeſs, that there is a firange ſupineneſs, from 
long cuſtom, creeped into all ranks of men, with regard 
to public debts, not unlike what divines ſo vehemently 
complain of with regard to their religious doctrines. We 
all own, that the moſt ſanguine i imagination cannot hope, 

either that this or any future miniſtry will be poſſeſſed of 
ſuch rigid and ſteady frugality, as to make a conſiderable 
progreſs in the payment of our debts ; or that the fitua- 
tion of foreign affairs will, for any long time, allow 
them leiſure and tranquillity for ſuch an undertaking. 
| What then is to become of us? Were we ever fo good | 
Chriſtians, and ever ſo reſigned to Providence; this, 
methinks, were a curious queſtion, even conſidered as a 


ſpeculative one, and what it might not be altogether _ 


poſſible to form ſome conjectural ſolution of. The 
events here will depend little upon the contingencies of 
| battles, negociations, intrigues, and factions. There d 
ſeems to be a natural progreſs of things, which may 
guide our reaſoning. As it would have required but a 

| moderate ſhare of b when we firſt began this 
: 9 pratice | 
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practice of mortgaging, to have foretold, from the nature 


of men and of minifters, that things would neceſſarily be 


carried to the length we ſee; ſo now, that they have at 


laſt happily reached it, it may not be difficult to gueſs at 


the conſequences. It muſt, indeed, be one of theſe two 


events; either the nation muſt deſtroy public credit, or 


public credit will deſtroy the nation. It is impoſlible 


that they can both ſubſiſt, after the manner they have 
been hitherto —_— in this, as well as in ſome other 


countries, 
There was, 1b A ſcheme for the payment of « our 
debts, which was propoſed by an excellent citizen, Mr. 


HurchixsoN, above thirty years ago, and which was much 


approved of by ſome men of ſenſe, but never was likely 
to take effect. He aſſerted, that there was a fallacy in 


imagining that the public owed this debt; for that really 


every individual owed a proportional ſhare of it, and 


paid, in his taxes, a propor tional ſhare of the intereſt, | 
| beſide the expence of levying theſe taxes. Had we not 


better, then, ſays he, make a diſtribution of the debt 
among ourſelves, and each of us contribute a ſum ſuit- 


able to his property, and by that means diſcharge at once 
all our funds and public mortgages ? He ſeems not to 


have conſidered, that the laborious poor pay a conſider- 
able part of the taxes by their annual conſumptions, 
though they could not adyance, at once, 2 proportiona} 
| part of the ſum required. Not to mention, that property 
in money and ſtock in trade might eaſily be concealed or 


diſguiſed; and that viſible property in lands and houſes 
would really at laſt anſwer for the whole: An inequality 
and oppreſſion, which never would be ſubmitted to. But 
though this project is never likely to take place; it is not 
altogether improbable, that, when the nation becomes 
benny lick of their debts, and is cruelly oppreſſed by 
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them, ſome daring projector may arife with viſionary 
ſchcmes for their diſcharge. And as public credit will 
begin, by that time, to be a little frail, the leaft touch 
| will deſtroy it, as happened in France during the re- 
gency; and in this manner it will die of the doctor. 


But it is more probable, that the breach of national 
faith will be the neceſſary effect of wars, defeats, mis- 
fortunes, and public calamities, or even perhaps of 
victories and conqueſts, I muſt confeſs, when I ſee 
princes and ſtates fighting and quarrelling, amidſt their 
debts, funds, and puolic mortgages, it always brings to 
my mind a match of cudgel playing fought in a China 
ſhop. How can it be expected, that ſovereigns will ſpare 
a ſpecies of property, which is pernicious to themſelves 
and to the public, when they have ſo little compaſſion en 
lives and propertics, that are uſeful to both ? Let the 
time come (and ſurely it will come) when the new funds» | 
created for the exigencies of the year, are not ſubſcribed 
to, and raiſe not the money projected. Suppole, either 
that the caſh of the nation is exhauſted ; or that our 
faith, which has been hitherto fo amp'e, begins to fail 
us. Suppoſe, that, in this diſtreſs, the nation is threat- 
ened with an invaſion ; a rebellion is ſuſpected or bro- 
ken out at home; a ſquadron cannot be equipped for 
want of pay, victuals, or repairs; or even a foreign 
ſubſidy cannot be advanced. What muſt a prince or 
miniller do in ſuch an emergence? The right of ſelf- 
— preſervation is unalienable in every f much 
more in every community. And the folly of our ſtateſ- 
men muſt then be greater than the folly of thoſe who firſt 
contracted debt, or, what is more, than that of thoſe wha _ 
truſted, or continue to truſt this ſecurity, if theſe ſtateſ- 
men have the means of ſafety in their hands, and do not 

_ employ them. The funds, created and mortgaged, will, 
by that time, bring ia a large yearly revenue, ſuf:cient for 


the 
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the defence and ſecurity of the nation: Money is perhaps 


lying i in the exchequer, ready for the diſcharge of the 
quarterly intereſt: Neceſſity calls, fear urges, reaſon 
exhorts, compaſſion alone exclaims: The money will 


immediately be ſeized for the current ſervice, under the 


moſt ſolemn proteſtations, perhaps, of being immediately 
replaced. But no more is requiſite. The whole fabric, 
already tottering, falls to the ground, and buries thouſands 
in its ruins. And this, I think, may be called the natural 


death of public credit: For to this period it tends as na- 


turally as an animal body to its diſtolution and deſtruc- 
tion, 


So great dupes are the generality of mankind, that, 


notwithſtanding ſuch a violent ſhock to public credit, as a 
voluntary bankruptcy in ENGLAND would occaſion, it 


would not probably be long, ere credit would again re- 
vive in as flouriſhing a condition as before. The preſent 


king of France, during the late war, borrowed money 
at lower intereſt than ever his grandfather did; and as 
low as the BRITISH parliament, comparing the natural 
| rate of intereſt in both kingdoms. And though men are 
commonly more governed by what they have ſeen, than by 


what they foreſee, with whatever certainty ; yet promiſes, 


proteſtations, fair appearances, with the allurements of 


preſent intereſt, have ſuch powerful influence as few are 
able to reſiſt. Mankind are in al! ayes, caught by the 
ſame baits: The ſame tricks. played over and over again, 


ſtill trepan them, Theheights of popularity and patriotiſm 
are {till the beaten road to power aud tyranny; flattery 


to treachery ; ſtanding armies to a vitrary governmen ?; 
end the glory of God to the 7 8 3 of the. 
clergy. The fear of an everlaſting deſtruction of credit, 


allowing it to be an evil, is a ale bugbear. A pru- 
dent man, in reality, would rather leud to the public 


imme diately | 
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immediately after they had taken a ſpunge to their debts, 
than at preſent; as much as an opulent knave, even 
though one could not force him to pay, is a preferable 
debtor to an honeſt bankrupt: For the former, in order 
to carry en buſineſs, may find it his intereſt to diſ- 
charge his debts, where they are not exorbitant : The 
latter has it not in his power. The reaſoning of Tact- 
Tus *, as it is eternally true, is very applicable to our 
preſent caſe, Sed vulgus ad magnitudinem beneficiorum aderat : 
Stulti ſimus qui ſque pecuniis mercabatur : Apud ſapientes caſſa 
habebantur, que neque dari neque accipi, ſalvarepublica, poterant. 
The public is a debtor, whom no man can oblige to pay. 
The only check which the creditors have upon her, is the 
intereſt of preſerving credit; an intereſt, which may 
eaſily be overbalanced by a great debt, and by a difficult 
and extraordinary emergence, even ſuppoſing that credit 
irrecoverable. Not to mention, that a preſent neceflity 
often forces ſtates into meaſures, which are, ſtrictly ; 

ſpeaking, againſt their intereſt. 


Theſe two events, ſuppoſed above, are calamitous, but 
not the moſt calamitous. Thouſands are thereby ſacri- 
ficed to the ſafety of millions. But we are not without 
danger, that the contrary event may take place, and that 
millions may be ſacrificed for ever to the temporary ſafety 
of thouſands T. Our popular government, perhaps, will _ 
render it difficult or dangerous for a miniſter to venture 
on ſo deſperate an expedient, as that of a voluntary bank- 
ruptcy. And though the houſe of Lords be altogether 
_ compoſed of proprietors of land, and the houſe of Com- 

mons chiefly ; and conſequently neither of them can be 
ſuppoſed to have great property in the funds: Yet the 
conneclions of the members may be fo great with the 


» Hiſt. Ib. iii. 
I See NOTE 8. 
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proprietors, as to render them more tenacious of public 
faith, than prudence, policy, or even juſtice, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, requires, And perhaps too, our foreign ene- 
mies may be ſo politic as to diſcover, that our ſafety 
lies in deſpair, and may not, therefore, ſhow the danger, 
open and barefaced, till it be inevitable. The balance of 
power in EUROPE, our grandfathers, our fathers, and we, 


have all eſteemed too unequal to be preſerved without 


our attention and aſſiſtance. But our children, weary of 
the ſtruggle, and fettered with incumbrances, may ſit 
down ſecure, and ſee their neighbours oppreſſed and con- 
quered ; till, at laſt, they themſelves and their creditors 
lie both at the mercy of the conqueror, And this may 
properly enough be denominated the violent death of our 
public credit. 


' Theſe ſeem to be the events, which are not very remote, 
and which reaſon foreſees as clearly almoſt as ſhe can do 
any thing that lies in the womb of time. And though 
the ancients maintained, that in order to reach the gift of 
prophecy, a certain divine fury or madneſs was requiſite, 
one may ſafely affirm, that, in order to deliver ſuch pro- 
phecies 3 as theſe, no more is neceſlary, than merely to be 
in one's ſenſes, free from the influence of * mad- 
neſs and deluſion. 


E S S AV X. 


Of SoMe REMARKABLE Cus Tous. 


SHALL obſerve three remarkable cuſtoms in three 

celebrated governments; and ſhall conclude from the 
whole, that all general maxims in politics ought to be 
eſtabliſhed with great caution; and that irregular and 
extraordinary appearances are frequently diſcovered in the 
moral, as well as in the phyſical world. The former, 
perhaps, we can better account for, after they happen, 
from ſprings and principles, of which every one has, 
within himſelf, or from obſervation, the ſtrongeſt aſ- 
| ſurance and conviction : But it is often fully as impoſſible 
for human prudence, before-hand, to foreſee and foretel 
them, | 


I. One would think i it eſſential to every ſupreme coun- 
eil or aſſembly, which debates, that entire liberty of 
| ſpeech ſhould be granted to every member, and that all 
motions or reaſonings ſhould be received, which can any 


wiſe tend to illuſtrate the point under deliberation. One 1 
would conclude, with ſtill greater aſſurance, that, after 


a motion was made, which was voted and approved by 
that aſſembly in which the legillative power is lodged, 


the member who made the motion muſt for ever be ex- 


empted from future trial or enquiry. But no political 
maxim can, at firſt fight, appear more undiſputable, than 
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that he muſt, at leaſt, be ſecured from all inferior jurif- 
diction ; and that nothing leſs than the ſame ſupreme 
Jegiſlative aſſembly, in their ſubſequent meetings, could 
render him accountable for thoſe motions and harangues, 
to which they had before given their approbationi. But 
theſe axioms, however irrefragable they may appear, have 
all failed in the ATHENIAN government, from cauſes and 
principles too, which appear almoſt inevitable, 


By the y wapavopwy, of indictment of itlegality, 
(though it has not been remarked by antiquaries or com- 
mentators) any man was tried and puniſhed in a common 
court of judicature, for any law which had paſſed upon 
his motion, in the aſſembly of the people, if that 
law appeared to the court unjuſt, or prejudicial to the 

public. Thus DEmosTHENEs, finding that ſhip-money 
| was levied irregularly, and that the poor bore the ſame 
burden as the rich in equipping the gallies, corrected 
this inequality by a very uſeful law, which proportioned 
the expence to the revenue and income of each individual. 
He moved for this law in the aſſembly ; he proved its 
advantages *; he convinced the people, the only legiſlature 
in ATHENS; the law paſſed, and was carried into exe- 
cution: Yet was he tried in a criminal court for that 
law, upon the complaint of the rich, who refented the 
_ alteration that he had introduced into the finances 1. He 


was indeed acquitted, upon proving anew the uſefulneſs 
of his law. | | 


CrEsiphox ea in the aſſembly of the people, 
that particular honours ſhould be conferred on DEMosTe. 
 HENES, as on a Citizen affectionate and uſeful to the 

commonwealth: 5 I he prope” convinced ef this truth, 


* His herangue for i it is fill extant ; Ts: Tioga g. 
+ Pro rene. | 


voted 
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voted thoſe honours : Yet was CTEs1PHon tried by the 
van w h,. It was aſſerted, among other topics, 
that DEMos THEN ES was not a good citizen, nor affec - 
tionate to the commonwealth: And the orator was 
called upon to defend his friend, and conſequently him- 
ſelf; which he executed by that ſublime piece of elo- 
quence, that has ever ſince been the admiration of man- 
kind. | 

After the battle of CHRRONEA, a law was ; paſſed upon 
the motion of HyPzR1Des, giving liberty to flaves, and 
inrolling them in the troops“. On account of this law, 
the orator was afterwards tried by the indictment above- 
mentioned, and defended himſelf, among other topics, 
by that ſtroke celebrated by PLUTARCH and LonGinus. 
It was net I, ſaid he, that moved for this law: It was the 
neceſſities of war; it was the battle of CH #RoNeEA. The 
orations of DEMosTHENEs abound with many inſtances 


of trials of this nature, and prove clearly, that nothing 
was more commonly practiſed. 


The ATHentan Democracy was | ſuch a tumultuous 
government as we can ſcarcely form a notion of in the 
Preſent age of the world. The whole collective body 
of the people voted in every law, without any limitation 
of property, without any diſtiuction of rank, without 
controul from any magiſtracy or ſenate +; and conſe- 
quently without regard to order, juſtice, or prudence, 
The ATHENLANs ſoon became ſenſible of the miſchicfs 
| » PLuTARCHUS is vita decem . — gives a dif- 
ferent account of this law. Contra AgTSTOGITON. erat, Il, He fays, 
that its purport was, to render the aTico: 8747 0:, or to reſtore the privilege 


of bearing offices to thoſe who had domes declared * Perhaps thele | 
were both clauſes of the ſame law. 


I The ſenate of the Bern was only a leſs numerous mob, choſen 8 bes” 


| from ameng the pros j and their "_—_—_ was not great. 
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attending this conſtitution: But being averſe to checking 
themſelves by any rule or reſtriction, they reſolved, at 
leaſt, to check their demagogues or counſellors, by the 
fear of future puniſhment and enquiry. They accord- 

ingly inftituted this remarkable law; a law eſteemed fo 
eſlential to their form of government, that AEscnines 
inſiſts on it as a known truth, that, were it aboliſhed or 


neglected, it were impoſſible for the — to 
fubliſt r. 


The people feared not any ill conſequence to liberty 
from the authority of the criminal courts; becauſe theſe 
were nothing but very numerous juries, choſen by lot 
from among the people. And they juſtly conſidered 
themſelves as in a ſtate of perpetual pupillage ; where 
they had an authority, after they came to the uſe of 
reaſdn, not only to retract and controul whatever had 
been determined, but to puniſh any guardian for meaſures 
which they had embraced by his perſuaſion. The ſame 
law had place in THERES IH; and for the ſame reaſon. 

It appears to have been a uſual practice in ATHens, 

on the eſtabliſhment of any law eſteemed very uſeful or 
popular, to prohibit for ever its abrogation and repeal. 
Thus the demagogue, who diverted all the public re- 
venues to the ſupport of ſhows and ſpectacles, made it 
criminal ſo much as to move for a repeal of this law *. 

Thus LEPTINEs moved for a law, not only to recal all 
the immunities formerly granted, but to deprive the | 


bY CTESIPHONT EM. It is remark-ble, that the firſt ep after the 


Adiffolution of the Demoeracy by CxrTIAs and the Thirty, was to arnul the 


3g: 72gav prov, as WE learn from DrmosSTHENES Aar IX. The orator 
in this oration g ves us the words of the la „eſtabliſhing the 7g 07 mapa ter, 


pag. 297. ex edit. ALDI. And he ACC unts for it, from the fame Reagan 
ve here reaſon upon. | | | 


+ Pr. in vita petor . 
9 Duos r. OHnb. 1. 2 | 
Be wes people 
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people for the future of the power of granting any more . 
Thus all bills of attainder & were! forbid, or laws that 

affected one ATHENIAN, without extending to the whole 

commonwealth. Theſe abſurd clauſes, by which the 

legiſlature vainly attempted to bind itſelf for ever, pro- 

ceeded from an univerſal ſenſe in the — of their own 
levity and inconfſtancy, 


II. A wheel within a wheel, ſuch as we obſerve in the 
German empire, is conſidered by Lord SHaFTEs- 
BURY as an abſurdity in politics: But what muſt we 
fay to two equal wheels, which govern the ſame political 
machine, without any mutual check, controul, or ſubor- 
dination ; and yet preſerve the greateſt harmony and 
concord? To eftabliſh two diſtinct legiſlatures, each of 
which poſſeſſes full and abſolute authority within itſelf, 
and ſtands in no need of the other's aſſiſtance, in order 
to give validity to its acts; this may appear, before-hand, 
altogether impracticable, as long as men are actuated by 
the paſſions of ambition, emulation, and avarice, which 
have hitherto been their chief governing principles. 
And ſhould I aſſert, that the ſtate I have in my eye was 
divided into two diſtinct factions, each of which predo- 
minated in a diſtinct legiſlature, and yet produced no 
claſhing in theſe independent powers; the ſuppoſition 
may appear incredible. And if, to augment the paradox, 
I ſhould affirm, that this disjointed, irregular government, 

was the moſt active, triumphant, and illuſtrious common- 
wealth, that ever yet appeared; I ſhould certainly be 
told, that ſuch a political chimera was as abſurd as any 
* of uu — But there is no need for 
1 Dimovy.. contra LTT. | 


F Drost. b | | 
+ Edſay on the freedom of wit and humour, part 3. $2, 
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ſearching long, in order to prove the reality of the fore- 1 
going ſuppoſitions: For this was actually. 0 the caſe with 
the Roman republic. 


The legiſlative power was there lodged in the comitia 
centuriata and camitia tributa. In the former, it is well 
known, the people voted according to their cenſus; fo 
that when the firſt claſs was unanimous, though it con- 
tained not, perhaps, the hundredth part of the common- 
wealth, it determined the whole ; and, with the authority 
of the ſenate, eſtabliſhed a law. In the latter, every vote 
was equal; and as the authority of the ſenate was not 
there requiſite, the lower people entirely prevailed, and 
gave law to the whole ſtate. In all party-diviſions, at 
firſt between the PATRICIANS and PLEBEIANS, after- 
wards between the nobles and the people, the intereſt of the 
| Ariſtocracy was predominant in the firſt legiſlature ; that 

of the Democracy in the ſecond : The one could always 
deſtroy what the other had eſtabliſhed : Nay, the one, by 
a ſudden and unforeſeen motion, might take the ſtart of 
the other, and totally annihilate its rival, by a vote, 


which, from the nature of the conſtitution, had the full 


authority of a law. But no fuch conteſt is obſerved in 
the hiſtory of Rome : No inſtance of a quarrel between 
theſe two legiſlatures ; though many between the parties 
that governed in each. Whence aroſe this concord, 
which may ſeem ſo extraordinary? 


The legiſlature eſtabliſhed in 3 by the authority 
of SERVIUS Turrius, was the camitia centuriata, which, 
after the expulſion of the kings, rendered the govern- 
ment, for ſome time, very ariſtocratical. But the people, 
having numbers and force on their fide, and being elated 
with frequent conqueſts and victories in their foreign 
wars, always prevailed when puſhed to extremity, and 
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firſt extorted from the ſenate the magiſtracy of the tri- 
bunes, and next the legiſlative power of the coamitia tri- 
buta. It then behoved the nobles to be more careful 
than ever not to provoke the people. For befide the force 
which the latter were always poſſeſſed of, they had now 
got poſſeſſion of legal authority, and could inſtantly 
break in pieces any order or inftitution which directly 
oppoſed them. By intrigue, by influence, by money, by 
combination, and by the reſpect paid to their character, 
the nobles might often prevail, and direct the whole 
machine of government: But had they openly ſet their 
comitia centuriata in oppoſition to the tributa, they had 
ſoon loſt the advantage of that inſtitution, together with 
their conſuls, prætors, ediles, and all the magiſtrates 
elected by it. But the comitia tributa, not having the 
ſame reaſon for reſpecting the centariata, frequently re- 
pealed laws favourable to the Ariſtocracy: They limited 
the authority of the nobles, protected the people from 
oppreſſion, and controuled the actions of the ſenate and 
magiſtracy. The centuriata found it convenient always 
to ſubmit; and though equal in authority, yet being 
inferior in power, durſt never directly give any ſhock to 


the other legiſlature, either by repealing its laws, or 


eſtabliſhing laws, which, it n, would ſoon be te- 
pealed by it. 5 
No inſtance is found of any oppoſition or ſtru. cole be- 
tween theſe comitia ; except one light attempt of this 
kind, mentioned by APPIAN in the third book of his 
civil wars. MARK ANTHONY, reſolving to deprive 
 Deciuvs BruTvus of the government of CisaLPIN E 
Gaul, railed in the Forum, and called one of the comitia, 
in order to prevent the meeting of the other, which had 
been ordered by the ſenate. But affairs were then fallen 


Into ſuch confuſion, and the Romasx conſtitution was 
| C c ORE | ſo 


nnn 


ſo near its final diſſolution, that no inference can be 
drawn from ſuch an expedient. This conteſt, beſides, 
was founded more on form than party. It was the ſe- 
nate who ordered the comitia tributa, that they might 
obſtruct the meeting of the centuriata, which, by the 
conſtitution, or at leaſt forms of the government, could 
alone diſpoſe of provinces. wy 


Cicero was recalled by the camitia centuriata, though 
baniſhed by the tributa, that is, by a plebiſcitum. But his 
baniſhment, we may obſerve, never was conſidered as a 
legal deed, ariſing from the free choice and inclination of 
the people. It was always aſcribed to the violence alone 
of CLoD1vus, and to the diſorders introduced by him into 
the government, 


III. The third cuſtom, which we 3 to remark, 
regards ENGLAND ; and though it be not ſo important as 
thoſe which we have pointed out in ATHENs and Rome, 
is no leſs ſingular and unexpected. It is a maxim in 
politics, which we readily admit as undiſputed and uni- 
verſal, that a power, however great, when granted by 
law to an eminent magiſtrate, is not ſo dangerous to li- 

| berty, as an authority, however inconſiderable, which he 
acquires from violence and uſurpation. For, beſides that 
the law always limits every power which it beſtows, the 
very receiving it as a conceſſion eſtabliſhes the authority 
whence it is derived, and preſerves the harmony of the 
conſtitution. By the ſame right that one prerogative is 
aſſumed without law, another may alſo be claimed, and 
another, with ſtill greater facility; while the firſt uſur- 
pations both ſerve as precedents to the following, and 
give force to maintain them. Hence the heroiſm of 
Haurpzx's conduct, who ſuſtained the whole violence 
of royal proſecution, rather than pay a tax of twenty 
| ſhillings, not impoſed by parliament z-hence the care of 
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all Ex cl ISR patriots to guard againſt the firſt encroach- 
ments of the crown; and hence alone the exiſtence, at 
this day, of EN GLISEH liberty. 


There is, however, one occaſion, where the parlia- 
ment has departed from this maxim; and that is, in the 
preſſing of ſeamen. The exerciſe of an irregular power is 
here tacitly permitted in the crown; and though it has 
frequently been under deliberation, how that power 
might be rendered legal, and granted, under proper re- 
ſtrictions to the ſovereign, no ſafe expedient could ever 
be propoſed for that purpoſe ; and the danger to liberty 
always appeared greater from law than from uſurpation. 
While this power is exerciſed to no other end than to 
man the navy, men willingly ſubmit to it, from a ſenſe 
of its uſe and neceſſity; and the ſailors, who are alone 
affected by it, find no body to ſupport them, in claiming 
the rights and privileges, which the law grants, without 
diſtinction, to all EnGLIisH ſubjects. But were this 
power, on any occaſion, made an inſtrument of faction 
or miniſterial tyranny, the oppoſite faction, and indeed 
all lovers of their country, would immediately take the 
alarm, and ſupport the injured party; the liberty of 
ENGLISHMEN would be aſſerted ; juries would be impla- 
cable; and the tools of tyranny, acting both againſt law 
and equity, would meet with the ſevereſt vengeance, 
On the other hand, were the parliament to grant ſuch 
an authority, they would probably fall into one of theſe. 
two inconveniencies : They would either beſtow it under 
| ſo many reſtrictions as would make it loſe its effect, by 
_ cramping the authority of the crown ; or they would 
render it ſo large and comprehenſive, as might give occa- 
fion to great abuſes, for which we could, in that caſe, 
have no . The very W of the practice, 

C3 - at 
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at preſcnt, prevents its abuſes, by — ſo eaſy a re- 
medy againſt them. 


I pretend not, by this reaſoning, to exclude all poſlibi - 
lity of contriving a regiſter for ſeamen, which might man 
the navy, without being dangerous to liberty. I only 
obſerve, that no ſatisfactory ſcheme of that nature has 
yet been propoſed. Rather than adopt any project 
hitherto invented, we continue a practice ſeemingly the 
moſt abſurd and unaccountable. Authority, in times of 
fuil internal peace and concord, is armed againſt law. A 
continued violence is permitted in the crown, amidſt the 
greateſt jealouſy and watchfulneſs in the people; nay 
proceeding from thoſe very principles : Liberty, in a 
country of the higheſt liberty, is left entirely to its own 
defence, without any countenance or protection: The 
wild ſtate of nature is renewed, in one of the moſt civi- 
lized ſocieties of mankind : And great violence and dif- 
order are committed with impunity ; while the one party 
pleads obedience to the ſupreme magiſtrate, the other the 
ſanction of fundamental laws, 


( 2). 


ESSAY Xt 
Of the PopuLovsntss of Ancient Narioxs. 


MIHERE is very little ground, either from reaſon or 
obſervation, to conclude the world eternal or in- 
corruptible. The continual and rapid motion of matter, 
the violent revolutions with which every part is agitated, 
the changes remarked in the heavens, the plain traces as 
well as tradition of an univerſal deluge, or general con- 
vulſion of the elements; all theſe prove ſtrongly the 
mortality of this fabric of the world, and its paſſage, by 
corruption or diſſolution, from one ſtate or order to 
another. It muſt therefore, as well as each individual 
form which it contains, have its infancy, youth, man- 
| hood, and old age; and it is probable, that, in all theſe 
variations, man, equally with every animal and vegetable, 
will partake. In the flouriſhing age of the world, it 
may be expected, that the human ſpecies ſhould poſſeſs 
greater vigour both of mind and body, more proſperous | 
health, higher ſpirits, longer life, and a ftronger inclina- 
tion and power of generation. But if the general ſyſtem 
of things, and human ſociety of courſe, have any ſuch 
' gradual revolutions, they are too flow to be diſcernible 
in that ſhort period which is comprehended by hiitory 
and tradition. Stature and force of body, length of life, 
eyen courage and extent of genius, ſeem hitherto to have 
US - been 
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been naturally, in all ages, pretty much the ſame. The 
arts and ſciences, indeed, have flouriſhed in one period, 
and have decayed in another: But we may obſerve, that, 
at the time when they roſe to greateſt perfection among 
one people, they were perhaps totally unknown to all the 
neighbouring nations; and though they univerſally de- 
cayed in one age, yet in a ſucceeding generation they 
again revived, and diffuſed themſelves over the world. 
As far, therefore, as obſervation reaches, there is no 
univerſal difference diſcernible in the human ſpecies ; 
and though it were allowed, that the uniyerſe, like an 
animal body, had a natural progreis from infancy to old 
age; yet as it muſt ſtill be uncertain, whether, at preſent, 
it be advancing to its point of perfection, or declining 
from it, we cannot thence preſuppaſe any decay in hu- 
man nature. To prove, therefore, or account for the 
greater populouſr, 2s of antiquity, by the imaginary youth 
or vigour of the world, will ſcarcely be admitted by any 
juſt reaſoner. Theſe general phyſical cauſes _ potnnry | 
to be excluded from that queſtion. 


There are indeed ſome more — pbyſecal cauſes = 


of importance. Diſeaſes are mentioned in antiquity, 


which are almoſt unknown to modern medicine ; and 
new diſeaſes have ariſen and propagated themſelves, of 
which there are no traces in ancient hiſtory. In this 
particular we may obſerve, upon compariſon, that the 
diſadvantage is much on the fide of the moderns. Not 


to mention ſome others of leſs moment; the ſmall- pox 


commits ſuch ravages, as would almoſt alone account for the 
great ſuperiority aſcribed to ancient times. The tenth 
or the twelfth part of mankind, deſtroyed every genera- 
| tion, ſhould mobo a vaſt difference, it may be thought, 
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in the numbers of the people; and when joined to vene- 
real diſtempers, a new plague diffuſed every where, this 
diſeaſe is perhaps equivalent, by its conſtant operation, 
to the three great ſcourges of mankind, war, peſtilence, 
and famine. Were it certain, therefore, that ancient 
times were more populous than the preſent, and could 
no moral cauſes be aſſigned for ſo great a change; theſe 
phyſical cauſes alone, in the opinion of many, would be 
ſufficient to give us ſatisſaction on that head, 


But is it certain, that antiquity was ſo much more 
populous, as is pretended ? The extravagancies of Vos- 
SIUS, with regard to this ſubject, are well known. But 
an author of much greater genius and Ciſcernment has 
veatured to affirm, that, according to the beſt computa- 
tions which theſe ſubjects will admit of, there are not 
now, on the face of the earth, the fiftieth part of man - 
kind, which exiſted in the time of JuLius CæsAR +. 
It may eaſily be obſerved, that the compariſon, in this 
caſe, muſt be imperfect, even though we confine our- 
ſelves to the ſcene of ancient hiſtory ; Euro, and the 
nations around the MEpiTERRANEAN. We know not 
exactly the numbers of any EUROPEAN kingdom, or 
even city, at preſent : How can we pretend to calculate 
thoſe of ancient cities and ſtates, where hiſtorians have 
left us ſuch imperfect traces? For my part, the matter 
appears to me fo uncertain, that, as I intend to throw 
together ſome reflections on that head, I ſhall inter- 


' mingle the enquiry concerning cauſes with that concern- | 


ing facts; which ought never to be admitted, where the 
facts can be aſcertained with any tolerable aſſurance. 
We ſhall, fi, confider whether it be probable, from 
what we know of the ſituation of ſociety in both periods, 


+} Lettres PxRSANES. See alſo L' Eſprit de Loiz, liv, xxiii. cap. 17, 13, 
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that antiquity muſt have been more populous ; ſecond), 
whether in reality it was ſo. If I can make it appear, 
that the concluſion is not ſo certain as is pretended, in 
_ favour of antiquity, it is all I aſpire to. 

In general, we may obſerve, that the queſtion, with 
regard to the comparative populouſneſs of ages or king- 
doms, implies important conſequences, and commonly 
determines concerning the preference of their whole po- 
lice, their manners, and the conſtitution of their govern- 
ment. For as there is in all men, both male and female, 
a defire and power of generation, more active than is ever 
univerſally exerted, the reſtraints, which they lie under, 
muſt proceed from ſome difficulties in their ſituation, 
which it belongs to a wiſe legiſlature carefully to obſerve 
and remove. Almoſt every man who thinks he can 
maintain a family will have one; and the human ſpecies, 
at this rate of propagation, would more than double every 
generation. How faſt do mankind multiply in every 
colony or new ſettlement ; where it is an eaſy matter to 
provide for a family; and where men are nowiſe ſtraitened 
or confined, as in long-eſtabliſhed governments? Hiſtory 

tells us frequently of plagues, which have ſwept away the 
third or fourth part of a people: Yet in a generation or 
two, the deſtruction was not perceived ; and the ſociety 
had again acquired their former number. The lands 
which were cultivated, the houſes built, the commodities 
raiſed, the riches acquired, enabled the people, who 
_ eſcaped, immediately to marry, and to rear families, 
which n the place of thoſe who had periſhed +. 


+ This too is A good 3 why the ſmall. -pox does not depopulate IN 
tries ſo much as may at firſt ſight be imagined, Where there is room for 
more people, they will always ariſe, even without the aſſiſtance of naturali- 

zation bills. It is remarked by Don Gzronimo px UsTAR1z, that the 

| provinces of SPAIN, which ſend moſt people to the INDIES, are moſt you 
pulous 3 which Neue from their ſuperior riches, 5 | 
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And for a like reaſon, every wiſe, juſt, and mild govern- 
ment, by rendering the condition of its ſubjects eaſy and 
ſecure, will always abound moſt in people, as well as in 
commodities and riches. A country, indeed, whoſe 
climate and foil! are fitted for vines, will naturally be 
more populous than one which produces corn only, and 
that more populous than one which is only fitted for paſ- 
turage. In general, warm climates, as the neceſſities of the 
inhabitants are there fewer, and vegetation more powerful, 
are likely to be moſt populous : But ifevery thing elſe be 
equal, it ſeems natural to expect, that, wherever there 


are moſt happineſs and virtue, and the wiſeſt inſtitutions, 
there will alſo be moſt people. 


The queſtion, therefore, concerning the populouſneſs 
of ancient and modern times, being allowed of great 
importance, it will be requiſite, if we would bring it to 

| ſome determination, to compare both the domeſtic and 

political ſituation of theſe two periods, in order to judge 
of the facts by their moral cauſes; which is the Juſt view 
in which we propoſed to conſider them. 


The chief difference between the FRY 3 cconomy 
of the ancients and that of the moderns conſiſts in the 
practice of ſlavery, which prevailed among the former, 

and which has been aboliſhed for ſome centuries through- 
out the greateſt part of Europe. Some paſſionate ad- 
mirers of the ancients, and zealous partizans of civil 
liberty, (for theſe ſentiments, as they are both of them, 
in the main, extremely juſt, are found to be almoſt in- 
| ſeparable) cannot forbear regretting the loſs of this inſti- 
tution; and whilſt they brand all ſubmiſſion to the go- 
vernment of a jingle perſon with the harſh denomination 
of ſlavery, they would gladly reduce the greateſt part of 
mankind to real ſlavery and ſubjection. But to one who, 
conſiders coolly on the ſubject, it will appear, that human 
1 . nature, 
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nature, in general, really enjoys more liberty at preſent, 
in the moſt arbitrary government of EuxorE, than it 
ever did during the moſt flouriſhing period of ancient 
times. As much as fubmiſſion to a petty prince, whoſe 
dominions extend not beyond a fingle city, is more 
grievous than obedience to a great monarch ; fo much 
is domeſtic flavery more cruel and oppreſſive than any 
civil ſubjection whatſoever. The more the maſter is 
removed from us in place and rank, the greater liberty 
we enjoy; the leſs are our actions inſpected and con- 
troled; and the fainter that cruel compariſon becomes 
between our own ſubjection, and the freedom, and even 
dominion of another. The remains which are found of 
domeſtic ſlavery, in the AMERICAN colonies, and among 
ſome EUROPEAN nations, would never furely create a 
deſire of rendering it more univerſal. The little huma- 
nity, commonly obſerved in perſons, accuſtomed, from 
their infancy, to exerciſe ſo great authority over their 
ſellow- creatures, and to trample upon human nature, 
were ſufficient alone to diſguſt us with that unbounded 
dominion, Nor can a more probable reaſon be affigned 


for the ſevere, I might ſay, barbarous manners of ancient 
times, than the practice of domeſtic ſlavery; by which 
| every man of rank was rendered a petty tyrant, and 


educated amidſt the flattery, 2 and low debaſe - 
ment of his ſlaves. 


According to ancient practice, a mere an( the __ 
inferior, to reſtrain him to the duty of ſubmiſſion ; none 
on the ſuperior, to engage him to the reciprocal du- 
ties of gentleneſs and humanity. In modern times, 
a bad ſervant finds not eaſily a good maſter, nor a bad 


N maſter a good ſervant; and the checks are mutual, ſuit- 
| ably to the inviolable and eternal laws of reaſon and 


* 


The 
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The cuſtom of expoſing old, uſeleſs, or fick flaves in 
an iſland of the TVYBRR, there to ſtarve, ſeems to have 
been pretty common in RoME; and whoever recovered, 
after having been ſo expoſed, had his liberty given him, by 
an edit of the emperor CLaupius; where it was like- 
wiſe forbidden to kill any flave merely for old age or 
ſickneſs *, But ſuppoſing that this edi& was ſtrictly 
obeyed, would it better the domeſtic treatment of flaves, 
or render their lives much more comfortable? We may 

imagine what others would practiſe, when it was the 
profeſſed maxim of the elder Caro, to fell his ſuperan- 


nuated ſlaves for any price, rather than maintain what he 
eſteemed 2 uſeleſs burden +. 


The ergaſtula, or dungeons, where flaves in chains 
were forced to work, were very common all over ITALY. 
 CoLumELLa f adviſes, that they be always built under 
ground ; and recommends || it as the duty of a careful 
overſeer, to call over every day the names of theſe ſlaves, 
like the muſtering of a regiment or ſhip's company, in 
order to know preſently when any of them had deſerted. 

A proof of the frequency of theſe ergaftz/a, and of the 
great number of ſlaves uſually confined in them. D 
A chained flave for a porter was uſual in Rowe, as 
appears from Ovi +, and other authors F. Had not theſe 
people ſhaken off all ſenſe of compaſſion towards that un- 
happy part of their ſpecies, would they have preſented 
their friends, at the firſt entrance, with ſuch an image of 
the ſeverity of the maſter, and miſery of the flave ? 


| Nothing ſo common in all trials, even of civil cauſes, 
as to Call for the evidence of flaves; which was alway: 


2 SxvuTAxIUS in vita CLAuDii. + PrvurT, in vita Ca Tron fs. 
m Lib. i. cap. 6. I Id. lib. xi. cap. 1. 
+ Amor. lib. i. eleg. 6. ” 8 | 9 Os 
$ SzvToN, de claris rhetor, So al'o the ancient not, Juniter ir tintin- 
Zire i audio. | e | 
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extorted by the moſt exquilite torments. DEMosTHENES 
ſays , that, where it was poſſible to produce, for the 
ſame fact, either freemen or ſlaves as witneſſes, the judges 
always preferred the torturing of ſlaves, as a more certain 
evidence +. 
Skxrc draws 2 picture of that diſotderly luxury, 
which changes day into night, and night into day, and 
Inverts every ſtated hour of every office in life. Among 
other circumſtances, ſuch as diſplacing the meals and 
times of bathing, he mentions, that, regularly about the 
third hour of the night, the neighbours of one, who in- 
dulges this falſe refinement, hear the noiſe of whips and 
| laſhes; and, upon enquiry, find that he is then taking 
an account of the conduct of his ſervants, and giving 
them due correction and diſcipline. This is not re- 
marked as an inſtance of cruelty, but only of diſorder, 
which, even in actions the moſt uſual and methodical, 
cChanges the fixed hours that an eſtabliſhed cuſtom had 
aſſigned for them? 1. 


But our preſent buſineſs is only to conſider the in- 
| fluence of flavery on the populouſneſs of a ſtate. It is 


_ pretended, that, in this particular, the ancient practice 


| had infinitely the advantage, and was the chief cauſe of 
that extreme populouſneſs, which is ſuppoſed in thoſe 

times. At preſent, all maſters diſcourage the marrying : 
of their male ſervants, and admit not by any means the 
marriage of the female, who are then ſuppoſed altogether 
N for their ſervice, But where the property 


3 In Oniteren: orat. r. 


4 The ſame practice was very common in nent bet Cicero ſeems 


not to think this Evidence lo certain as thee Oy of free-cit'zens. Pro 


. 
1 See NOTE cur. 
. 
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of the ſervants is lodged in the maſter, their marriage 
and fertility form his riches, and bring him a ſucceſſion 
of ſlaves, that ſupply the place of thoſe whom age and 
infirmity have diſabled. He encourages, therefore, their 
propagation as much as that of his cattle; rears the 
young with the ſame care; and educates them to ſome 
art or calling, which may render them more uſeful or 
valuable to him. The opulent are, by this policy, in- 
tereſted in the being at leaſt, though not in the well- 
being of the poor; and enrich themſelves, by encreafing 
the number and induſtry of thoſe who are ſubjected to 
them. Each man, being a ſovereign in his own family, 
has the ſame intereſt with regard to it, as the prince with _ 
regard to the ſtate ; and has not, like the prince, any op- 
polite motives of ambition or vain-glory, which may lead 
him to depopulate his little ſovereignty. All of it is, at 
all times, under his eye; and he has leiſure to inſpect the 
moſt minute detail of the marriage and education of his 
ſubjects *. 3 5 
Such are the conſequences of domeſtic ſlavery, accord - 
ing to the firſt aſpect and appearance of things: But if 
we enter more deeply into the ſubject, we ſhall perhaps 
find reaſon to retract our haſty determinations. The 
compariſon is ſhocking between the management of 
human creatures and that of cattle; but being extremely 
juſt, when applied to the preſent ſubject, it may be pro- 
per to trace the conſequences of it. At the capital, near 
| all great cities, in all populous, rich, induftrious pro- 
vinces, few cattle are bred. Proviſions, lodging, at- 


We may here obſerve, that if domeſtic ſlavery really encreaſed popu- 
louſneſs, it would be an exception to the general rule, that the happineſs of - 
any ſociety and its populouſneſs are neceſſary attendants, A maſter, from 
humour or intereſt, may make his ſlaves very unhappy, and yer be careful, 
from intereſt, to encreaſe their number. Their marriage is not a matter of 
choice with them, more than any other action of their life, | 


4 — 2 | tendance, 
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tendance, labour are there dear; and men find their 
account better in buying the cattle, after they come to 
a certain age, from the remoter and cheaper countries. 
Theſe are conſequently the only breeding countries for 
_ cattle; and by a parity of reaſon, for men too, when the 
latter are put on the ſame footing with the former, To 
rear a child in Lox box, till he could be ferviceable, 
would coſt much dearer, than to buy one of the ſame age 
from SCOTLAND or IRELAND ; where he had been bred 
in a cottage, covered with rags, and fed on oatmeal or 
potatoes. Thoſe who had flaves, therefore, in all the 
richer and more populous countries, would diſcourage 
the pregnancy of the females, and either prevent or de- 
ſtroy the birth. The human ſpecies would periſh in 
thoſe places where it ought to encreaſe the faſteſt ; and 
a perpetual recruit be wanted from the poorer and 
more deſert provinces. Such a continued drain would 
tend mightily to depopulate the ſtate, and render great 
cities ten times more deftructive than with us; where 
every man is maſter of himſelf, and provides for his 
children from the powerful inſtinct of nature, not the 
calculations of ſordid intereſt. If Lonpox, at preſent, 
without much encreaſing, needs a yearly recruit from the 
country, of 5000 people, as is uſually computed, what 
muſt it require, if the greateſt part of the tradeſmen and 
common people were ſlaves, and were hindered from | 
_ breeding by their avaricious maſters? 
All ancient authors tell us, that there was a perpetual 
| flux of ſlaves to ITALy from the remoter provinces, par- 
ticularly SYRIA, . CiLicia ®, CAA Docla, and the 
Leſſer ASIA, Trace, and AGyPT: Yet the number d 


. Tenthouſand ke in » day have teen often fold for the uſe of the 
Romans, at Der us in CIT Ic 1A. STRA BO, lib, xiv, 
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of people did not encreaſe in ITALY; and writers com- 
plain of the continual decay of induſtry and agriculture +, 
Where then is that extreme fertility of the Roman 
ſlaves, which is commonly ſuppoſed? So far from mul - 
tiplying, they could not, it ſeems, ſo much as keep up the 
ſtock, without immenſe recruits. And though great 
numbers were continually manumitted and converted 
Into Roman citizens, the numbers even of theſe did not 
_ encreaſef, till the freedom of the city was communicated 
to foreign provinces, 


The term for a flave, born and bred in the dn 
was verna]; and theſe ſlaves ſeem to have been entitled 
by cuſtom to privileges and indulgences beyond others; 
a ſufficient reaſon why the maſters would not be fond of 
rearing many of that kind h. Whoever is acquainted 
with the maxims of our planters, will acknowledge the 
Juſtneſs of this obſervation *, 


 ATT1cCus is much praiſed by his hiſtorian for the care, 
which he took in recruiting his ry” from the laves 


+ 8 8 Sa et 7. Va lib, iti. cap. 1. 
Hon Ar. lib. ii, od, 1 5. TACIT. annal. libs iii. cap. 4. SUETON, in 
via Aus. cap. xlii. PL IN. lib, xviii. cap. 13. 


1 Minore indies plebe i ingenua, fays Tac vs, ann, * xxiv. cap. 7. 
1 See NOTE [X]. 


& Yerna is uſed by Roman writers as a'word equivalent to ſcurra, o 
account of the petulance and impudence of thoſe ſlaves, MART. lib. i. ep, 
42; Honacz alſo mentions the vernæ procaces; and PxTRoONIYs, Cap, 
34. wernula urbanitas. SENECA, de provid, cap. 1. vernalarum licentia, 
e It is computed in the WST Inv1zs, that a ſtock of ſlaves grow worſe. 
| five per rent. every year, unleſs new ſlaves be bought to recruit them, They 

are not able to keep up their number, even in thoſe warm countries, where | 
| cloaths and proviſions are ſo eaſily got. | How much more muſt this en 
in Eun or Ax countries, and in of near great cities ? 


Vor. I. _ born 


born in it &: May we not thence infer, that this practice 
was not then very common? 

The names of ſlaves in the GREEK comedies, SyRus, 
Mysvus, GeTaA, Tarax, Davus, Lypus, | HRYXx, c. 
afford a preſumption, that at ATHEns atleaſt, moſt of the 
flaves were imported from foreign nations. The ArHE—- 
| NIANS, ſays STRABOF, gave to their ſlaves, either the 
names of the nations whence they were bought, as Lypvus, 
SYRUS; or the names that were moſt common among 
thoſe nations, as Manes or Mipas to a PyRyG1an, 
TiBias to a PAPHLAGONIAN. | 


 DemosTHENEs, after having mentioned a law which 
| forbade any man to ſtrike the flave of another, praiſes the 
the humanity of this law; and adds, that, if the barba- 
rians from whom the flaves were bought, had informa- 
tion, that their countrymen met with ſuch gentle treat- 


ment, they would entertain a great eſteem for the ATHE- 


NAS ff. IsocRAT Es & too infinuates, that the flaves of 


the GRREEs were generally or very commonly barba= 


rians. ARISTOTLE in his Politics | plainly ſuppoſes, 
that a ſlave is always a foreigner. The ancient comic 
| writers repreſented the ſlaves as ſpeaking a barbarous 
language J. This was an imitation of nature. 


It is well known that DzmosTHENEs, in his nonage, 
had been defrauded of a large fortune by his tutors, and 


* Conn, Nos in vita ATTIEL We may remark, that ATT1cus's 
eſſate lay chiefly i Er ia us, which, being a remote, deſolate _ would | 
E 


T Lib. vii. IIA MID IAM, p. 227, ex edit. Ar. | 
8 Panegyr. | Lib. vii. cap. 10. ſub fin, 


+ An1sTo0PH, Equites, 1, 17, The | anc.ent Choliaſt ks on this 
paſſage 44e FI, TAG, | e 
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that afterwards he recovered, by a proſecution at law, the 
value of his patrimony. His orations, on that occaſion, 
ſtill remain, and contain an exact detail of the whole 
ſubſtance left by his father“, in money, merchandiſe, 
houſes, and ſlaves, together with the value of each par- 
ticular. Among the reſt were 52 ſlaves, handicrafiſmen; 
viz. 32 ſword-cutlers, and 20 cabinet-makers ; all 
males; not a woid of any wives, children or family, 
which they certainly would have had, had it been a com- 
mon cuſtom at ATHENS to breed from the ſlaves : And 
the value of the whole muſt have much depended on that 
circumſtance. No female flaves are even ſo much as 
mentioned, except ſome houſe- maids, who belonged to his 
mother. This argument has great force, if it be not 
altogether conclutive. 


Conſider this paſſage of PLlUT ARCH, nice of the 
Elder CaTo. He had a great number of lives, whom 
cc he took care to buy at the ſales of priſ ners of war; 
& and he choſe them young, that they might eaſily be 

« accuſtomed to any diet or manner of life, and be in- 
© ſtructed in any bufineſs or labour, as men teach any 
© thing to young dogs or horſes —And eſteeming 


ec love the chief ſource of all diſorders, he allowed the 


d male flaves to have a commerce with the female in his 


&« family, upon paying a certain ſum for this privilege: _ 


« But he ſtrictly forbade all intrigues out of his family.“ 
Are there any ſymptoms in this narration of that care 
which is ſuppoſed in the ancients, of the marriage and 
_ propagation of their ſlaves ? If that was a common prac- 
tice, founded on general intereſt, it would W have 


23 as don ora. 1. 
+ x2wowore, makers of thoſe beds which the 3 ancients ws vpon at meals, 


G In vita CaToNis. 


D 40 been 


acſſaſſinated at home by the furious revenge of one of them, 
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been embraced by CAro, who was a great ceconomiſt, 
and lived in times when the ancient frugality and ſim- 
plicity of manners were ſtill in credit and reputation. 


It is expreſsly remarked by the writers of the Roman 


law, that ſcarcely any ever purchaſe ſlaves with a view of 
breeding from them“. 


Our lackeys and houſe-maids, I own, do not ſerve 
much to multiply their ſpecies : But the ancients, beſides 
tho'e who attended on their perſon, had almoſt all their 
labour performed, and even manufactures executed, by 

ſlaves, who lived, many of them, in their family; and 
| ſome great men poſſeſſed to the number of 10,000. If 
there be any ſuſpicion, therefore, that this inſtitution 
was unfavourable to propagation, (and the ſame reaſon, 
at leaſt in part, holds with regard to ancient ſlaves as 


modern ſervants) how — muſt flavery have 
proved? 


Hiſtory mentions a Rowan 8 who had 400 


flaves under the ſame roof with him: And having been 


the law was executed with rigour, and all without 
exception were put to death f. Many other Roman 
noblemen had families equally, or more numerous; and 
I believe every one will allow, that this would ſcarcely 


be practicable, were we to ſuppoſe all the Raves married, * 
and the females * 0 


= See NOTE (Y]- 
4 Tactr. ann. lib. xiv, cap. 43. 


1 The ſlaves in the great houſes, had little rooms 8 n 
celle. Whence the name of cell was transferred to the monks room in a 


convent. See farther on this head, Jus r. LIrs 1us, Saturn. i. cap. 14. ; 


Theſe form ſtrong en * the marriage and * of 
: aon ſlaves f 


So 
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So early as the poet HEs top ||, married ſlaves, whether 
male or female, were eſteemed inconvenient. How much 
more, where families had encreaſed to ſuch an enormous 
ſize as in Rome, and where the ancient ſimplicity of 
manners was baniſhed from all ranks of people ? 
EXxNO HO in his Oeconomics, where he gives direc- 
tions for the management of a farm, recommends a ſtrict 
care and attention of laying the male and the female 
flaves at a diſtance from each other. He ſeems not to 

ſuppoſe that they are ever married. The only flaves 
among the GREEEs that appear to have continued their 
own race, were the HELoTEs, who had houſes apart, and 
were more the ſlaves of the public than of individuals “. 

The ſame author + tells us, that Nictas's overſeer, by 
agreement with his maſter, was obliged to pay him an 
obolus a day for each flave ; beſides maintaining them, 
and keeping up the number. Had the ancient flaves 
been all breeders, this laſt circumſtance of the contract 

had been ſuperfluous. 


The ancients talk fo frequently of a fixed, ſtated por- 
tion of proviſions aſſigned to each ſlave 2, that we are 
naturally led to conclude, that flaves lived almoſt all 
—_— and received that portion as a kind of board- 


Wages. 


The practice, indeed, of i marrying — Saves ſeems not to have 
been very common, even among the country labouters, 
where it is more naturally to be expected. CA ro &, enu- 
merating the ſlaves requiſite to labour a vineyard of a 

hundred acres, makes them amount to 1 5; the overicer 5 


1 ee lib. ii. 1. 24. alſo 1. 220. 
„ STx ABo, lib. viii. De ratione — : 


I See Caro de re ruſtica, cap. 36. Donatus in Phormian, . 1. * 
SENECAE epiſt. 80. 


De re ruſt, cap. 10, 11. 
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and his wife, villicus and villica, and 13 male ſlaves ; for 
an olive plantation of 240 acres, the overſeer and his 


wife, and 11 male flaves; and fo in proportion to a 
greater or leſs plantation or vineyard. 


VarRo®, quoting this paſſage of Caro, allows his 

computation to be juſt in every reſpect, except the laſt. 
For as it is requiſite, ſays he, to have an overſeer and his 
wiſe, whether the vineyard or plantation be great or 
ſmall, this muſt alter the exactneſs of the proportion. 
Had CaTo's computation been erroneous in any other 
reſpect, it had certainly been corrected by VARRO, who 
ſeems fond of diſcovering ſo trivial an error. 

The fame author t, as well as CoLUMELLa r, recom- 
mends it as requiſite to give a wife to the overſeer, in 
order to attach him the more ftrongly to his maſter's | 

ſervice. This was therefore a peculiar indulgence 
granted to a flave, in whom ſo great confidence was re- 
poſed. 
In the ſame place, Varro mentions it as an uſeful 
precaution, not to buy too many ſlaves from the ſame 
nation, leſt they beget factions and ſeditions in the fa- 
mily: A preſumption, that, in ITALY, the oreateſt part, 
even of the country labouring ſlaves, (fur he ſpeaks of no 
other, were bought from the remoter provinces. All the 
world knows, that the family ſlaves in RoME, who were | 
inſtruments of ſhow and luxury, were commonly im- 
ported from the eaſt, Fox profecere, ſays PLiny, ſpeak- 
| ing of the jealous care of maſters, mancipiorum legiones, et 
in domo turba externa, ac c ſervorum my * r 


N a Fe 


. Lib, i i. cap. 18. | + Lib, i cap. 17. 1 1 '7-Y i. cap. 18. 
h $ Lib, XXX111. cap. 1. So likewiſe TacirT vs, annal, lib, xiv, cap. 44+ * 
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It is indeed recommended by VaRRo ||, to propagate 
young ſhepherds in the family from the old ones. For 
as graſing farms were commonly in remote and cheap 
placts, and each ſhepherd lived in a cottage apart, his 
marriage and encreaſe were not liable to the ſame incon- 
veniencies as in dearer places, and where many ſervants 
lived in the family; which was univerſally the caſe in 
ſuch of the Roman farms as produced wine or corn. If 
we conſider this exception with regard to ſhepherds, and 
weigh the reaſons of it, it will ſerve for a ſtrong con- 
firmation of all our foregoing ſuſpicions *. 

CoLUMELLA +, I own, adviſes the maſter to give a 
reward, and even liberty to a female ſlave, that had reared 
him above three children: A proof, that ſometimes the 
ancients propagated from their ſlaves; which, indeed, 
cannot be denied, Were it otherwiſe, the practice of 
ſlavery, being fo common in antiquity, muſt have been 
_ deſtructive to a degree which no expedient could repair. 
All I pretend to infer from theſe reaſonings is, that 
ſlavery is in general diſadvantageous both to the happi- 
neſs and populouſneſs of mankind, and that its place is 
much better ſupplied by the practice of hired ſervants. 


The laws, or, as ſome writers call them, the ſeditions 


of the Graccni, were occaſioned by their obſerving the 
encreaſe of ſlaves all over ITALY, and the diminution of 
free citizens. APPIAN I aſcribes this encreaſe to the 
Propagation of the ſlaves: PLUTARCHY to the purchaſ- 
ing of barbarians, who were chained and impriſoned, 
Pap des hννe I. Ir! is to be . that both. 
cauſes concurred : 
sien v, | 
C1 Lib. ii. cap. 10. 
® Paftoris duri eſt hic dus, ll bubulci. Joves. ſat. 11. 151 
7 Lib. i. cap. 8. | 5 'I De * elv, lb. I» 
4 In vita T1B. &C. Graccni: 
I Io the ſame purpoſe is that paſſage of the elder Srxzca, ex controver- | 
nia 2 lib, v. Arata quondam populis rura, ſingulorum ergaſtulorum ſunt; 
| D d 4 . * latiuſqus | 
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S1ciLY, ſays Fokus “, was full of ergaffula, and was 
cultivated by labourers in chains. Eunus and ArRHE- 
No excited the ſervile war, by breaking up theſe mon- 
{tcous priſons, and giving liberty to 60,000 ſlaves, The 
younger PomPEy augmented his army in SPAIN by the 
ſame expedient T. If the country labourers, throughout 
the Roman empire, were fo generally in this ſituation, 
and if it was difficult or impoſſible to find ſeparate lodg- 
ings for the families of the city ſervants, how unfavour- 
able to propagation, as well as to humanity, muſt the 
inſtitution of domeſtic ſlavery be eſteemed ? 

ConsTANTINOPLE, at preſent, requires the ſame re- 
eruits of ſlaves from all the provinces, that Roux did of 
old ; and theſe provinces are e of conſequence far from be- 
ing populous. 

Ecyyr, according to Monſ. Mann, fends conti- 
_ nual colonies of black ſlaves *o the other parts of the 
TurK1:H empire; and receives annually an equal re- 
turn of white: The one brought from the inland parts 


of Ar RICA; the other from 13 CIRCASSIA, 
and Tarvany. | 


Our modern convents are, no Abe bad inſtitutions: 
But there is reaſon to ſuſpett, that anciently every great 
15 a Ir AL bs and W in other parts of the weels, 


40 tivfque nunc villici, quam olim rages, imperant. At nunc _ ſay 


Prix v, © vindti pedes, damnatae manys, * — exercent. | 
xvii. cap. 3. So alſo ManTIAL. N 


Et ſ-net innumera compede Thuſcus ager.” | | Lib. i ix. P: 237 
And I. UCAN. «© Tum longos jungere fines 


Azrcrum,et quondam duro ſulcata Camilli, 
Vomere et antiquas Curiorum paſa ligones, 


| Longa ſub ĩ 1gnotis extendere rura colonis. Lib. i. 

„ : ect nan | | | 
Hleſperiae ſegetes. — ; 5 Lib. vi, 

7 Lis 111. cap. 19. 5 7 14. lid. i 1. cap. 3. 
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was a ſpecies of convent. And though we have reaſon to 
condemn all thoſe popiſh inftitutions, as nurſeries of 
ſuperſtition, burthenfome to the public, and oppreſſive to 
the poor priſoners, male as well as female; yet may it be 
_ queſtioned whether they be fo deſtructive to the popu- 
louſneſs of a ſtate, as is commonly imagined. Were the 
land, which belongs to a convent, beſtowed on a noble- 
man, he would ſpend its revenue on dogs, horſes, grooms, 
footmen, cooks, and houſe- maids ; and his family would 
not furniſh many more citizens than the convent. 


The common reaſon, why any parent thruſts his 
daughters into nunneries, is, that he may not be over- 
burthened with too numerous a family ; but the ancients 
had a method almoſt as innocent, and more effectual to 
that purpoſe, to wit, expeſing their children in early in- 
fancy. This practice was very common; and is not 
ſpoke of by any author of thoſe times with the horror it 
deſerves, or ſcarcely * even with diſapprobation. PLu- 
TARCH, the humane, good-natured PLUTARCH +, men- 
tions it as a merit in ATTALUs, king of PERGamus, 
that he murdered, or, if you will, expoſed all his own 
children, in order to leave his crown to the ſon of his 
brother, Eumenes; fignalizing in this manner his grati- 
tude and affection to EUMENES, who had left him his 
heir preferably to that ſon. It was SoLow, the moſt 
celebrated of the ſages of Gu EEC, that gave parents 
: permiſſion by law to kill their children r. 
Shall we then allow theſe two circumſtances to cm- 
penſate each other, to wit, monaſtic vows and the ex- 
poſing of children, and to be unfavourable, in equal 

degrees, to the propagation of mankind ? 1 doubt the 


Z * Tacrirvs blames it, De morib. Germ. 


| + De fraterno amore, SN ECA alſo approves of the expoling of f fickly = 
infirm children. De ira, lib. 1, cap. 15. 


1 SzxT, Eur. lib, iii, cap, 24. . 
„%% ng advantage 
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advantage is here on the fide of antiquity. Perhaps, by 
an odd connexion of cauſes, the barbarous practice of 
the ancients might rather render thoſe times more popu- 
lous. By removing the terrors of too numerous a family, 
it would engage many people in marriage; and ſuch is 
the force of natural affection, that very few, in compari- 
ſon, would have reſolution enough, when it came to the 
puſh, to carry into execution their former intentions. 
CHrina, the only country where this practice of ex- 
poſing children prevails at preſent, is the moſt populous 
country we know of; and every man is married before 
he is twenty. Such early marriages could ſcarcely be 
general, had not men the proſpect of ſo eaſy a method of 
getting rid of their children, I own, that PLuTarcu * 
ſpeaks of it as a very general maxim of the poor to ex- 
poſe their children; and as the rich were then averſe to 
marriage, on account of the courtſhip they met with 
from thoſe who expected legacies from them, the public 
muſt have been in a bad ſituation between them . 
Of all ſciences there is none, where firſt appearances 
are more deceitful than in politics. Hoſpitals for found- 
lings ſeem favourable to the encreaſe of numbers; and, 
perhaps, may be ſo, when kept under proper reftric- 
tions. But when they open the door to every one, with- 
out diſtinction, they have probably a contrary effect, and 
are pernicious to the ſtate. It is computed, that every 
ninth child born at Pars, is ſent to the hoſpital ; though 
it ſeems certain, according to the common courſe of hu- 
man affairs, that it is not a hundredth child whoſe parents 
are altogether incapacitated to rear and educate him. 
The great difference, for health, induſtry, and morals, 


> 


MW _ amore prolis, 
+ See NOTE LZ]. | 
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between an education in an hoſpital and that in a private 
family, ſhould induce us not to make the entrance into 
the former too eaſy and engaging. To kill one's own 
child is ſhocking to nature, and muſt therefore be ſome- 
what unuſual; but to turn over the care of him upon 

Others is very tempting to the natural indolence of man- 
kind. 


— Having conſidered the domeſtic life and manners of the 
ancients, compared to thoſe of the moderns; where, in 
the main, we ſeem rather ſuperior, ſo far as the preſent 
queſtion is concerned; we ſhall now examine the poli- 
tical cuſtoms and inſtitutions of both ages, and weigh 
their influence in retarding or forwarding the propagation 
of mankind, | 
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Before the encreaſe of the Roman power, or rather 
till its full eftabliſhment, almoſt all the nations, which 
are the ſcene of ancient hiſtory, were divided into ſmall 
_ territories or petty commonwealths, where of courſe a 
great equality of fortune prevailed, and the center of the 
government was always very near its frontiers. 
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This was the ſituation of affairs not only in GREECE 
and ITaLy, but alſo in Spain, Gaul, Germany, 
AFRIC, and a great part of the Leſſer As1a: And it muſt. 
be owned, that no inſtitution could be more favourable 
to the propagation of mankind. For, though a man of 
an overgrown fortune, not being able to conſume more 

than another, muſt ſhare it with thoſe who ſerve and 
attend him; yet their poſſeſſion being precarious, they 
have not the ſame encouragement to marry, as if each 
had a ſmall fortune, ſecure and independent. Enormous 
cities are, beſides, deſtructive to ſociety, beget vice and 
diſorder of all kinds, ſtarve the remoter provinces, and 
even ſtarve themſelyes, by the prices to which they * 
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all proviſions. Where each man had his little houſe and 
field to himſelf, and each county had its capital, free 
and independent; what a happy ſituation of mankind ! 
How favourable to induſtry and agriculture ; to marriage 
and propagation ! The prolifc virtue of men, were it to 
act in its full extent, without that reſtraint which poverty 
and neceſſity impoſes on it, would double the number 
every generation: And nothing ſurely can give it more 
liberty, than ſuch ſmall commonwealths, and ſuch an 
equality of fortune among the citizens. All ſmall ſtates 
naturally produce equality of fortune, becauſe they afford 
no opportunities of great encreaſe; but ſmal] common- 
wealths much more, by that diviſion of power and au- 
thority which is eſſential to them, 
When Xenoenon * returned after the famous expe- 
dition with CyRus, he hired himſelf and 6000 of the 
GREEKS into the ſervice of SEUTHEs, a prince of 
 TrRACE; and the articles of his agreement were, that 
each ſoldier ſhould receive a daric a month, each captain 
two darics, and he himſelf, as general, four: A regula- 

tion of pay which would not a Faule — our modern 
officers. | 


DemosTHENEs and ESchix Es, with 1 more, were 
ſent ambaſſadors to PIII of MactDon, and their ap- 
pointments for above four months were a thouſand 
drachmas, which is leſs than a drachma a day for each 
ambaſſador +. But a drachma a day, nay ſometimes two 2, 
was the pay of a common foot-ſoldier. 


A centurion among the Roma Ns had only Jouble pay 
to a ve man, in PoLyB1vus's time Q and we accord- 


De exp. Sos; Ids v vii, | | - 
=, DzmosT, de falſa * He calls it a ti fon. - 
7 Tx vp. lib, iii. IIIb. vi. cap. 37. 
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ingly find the gratuities after a triumph regulated by that 
proportion ||. But Mark ANTHONY and the triumvi- 
rate gave the centurions five times the reward of the 
other F&. So much had the encreaſe of the commonwealth 
encreaſed the inequality among the citizens +. | | 
It muſt be owned, that the ſituation of affairs in mo- 
dern times, with regard to civil liberty, as well as equality 
of fortune, is not near ſo favourable, either to the pro- 
pagation or happineſs of mankind. Euxor is ſhared 
out moſtly into great monarchies; and ſuch parts of it 
as are divided into ſmall territories, are commonly go- 
verned by abſolute princes, who ruin their people by a 
mimicry of the greater monarchs, in the ſplendor of their 
court and number of their forces. SWIsSERLAND alone 
and HoLLanD reſemble the ancient republics; and 
though the former is far from poſſeſſing any advantage 
either of ſoil, climate, or commerce, yet the numbers 
of people, with which it abounds, notwithſtanding their 
enliſting themſelves into every ſervice in EuRoPe, prove 
ſufficiently the advantages of their political inſtitutions. 
The ancient republics derived their chief or only ſecu- 
rity from the numbers of their citizens. The Trxacur- 
NIANS having loſt great numbers of their people, the 

' remainder, inſtead of enriching themſelves by the inhe- 
ritance of their fellow- citizens, applied to SPAR TA, 
their metropolis, for a new ſtock of inhabitants. The 
SrARTANsS immediately collected ten thouſand men; 
among whom the old citizens divided the lands of which 
| the former proprietors bad periſhed *. : 


nh TI. Luv, Ib. ali. cap, 7. 13. & alibi ble. 

8 Arr IAN. De bell, civ. lib. iv. | 

+ CsA gave the centurions ten times the eratuity of the common 
ſoldiers, De bello Gallico, lib. viii, In the Roi AN cartel, mentioned 
afterwards, * in r was made on account of ranks i in 
the army. 

5M ' Diop, "06s Bs © zl, Tuvers, lid, 3 iii. 
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After TrMOL EON had baniſhed Drowys1vs from Sy. 
RACUSE, and had ſettled the affairs of SIcII v, finding 
the cities of SYRACUSE and SELLINUNTIUM extremely 
depopulated by tyranny, war, and faction, he invited 
over from GREECE ſome new inhabitants to repeople 
them *. Immediately forty thouſand men (PLUTARcH + 
ſays ſixty thouſand) offered themſelves; and he diftri- 
buted fo many lots of land among them, to the great 
ſatis faction of the ancient inhabitants: A proof at once 
of the maxims of ancient policy, which affected popu- 
louſneſs more than riches; and of the good effects of 
theſe maxims, in the extreme populouſneſs of that ſmall 
country, GREECE, which could at once fupply ſo great 
a colony. The caſe was not much different with the 
Romaxs in early times. He is a pernicious citizen, ſaid 
M. Cuxivus, who cannot be content with ſeven acres . 
Such ideas of equality could not fail of POO ent 
numbers of people. 


We muſt now conſider what diſadvantages the ancients 1 


lay under with regard to populouſneſs, and what checks 
they received from their political maxims and inſtitu- 


tions. There are commonly compenſations in every 


human condition; and though theſe compenſations be 
not always perfectly equal, yet they ſerve, at leaſt, to 
reſtrain the prevailing principle. To compare them and 
eſtimate their influence, is indeed difficult, even where 
they take place in the ſame age, and in neighbouring 


countries: But where ſeveral ages have intervened, and 


only ſcattered lights are afforded us by ancient authors; 
what can we do but amuſe ourſelves by talking pro and 
con, on an intereſting ſubject, and _ correcting. all 
i haſty and violent detexminations ? * 


1 We bee lib. xvi, 1 4 he vie TrxeoL. 
t See NOTE * 
Firſt, 
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Firn, We may obſerve, that the ancient republics 


were almoſt in perpetual war, a natural effect of their 


martial ſpirit, their love of liberty, their mutual emu- 
lation, and that hatred which generally prevails among 
nations that live in cloſe neighbourhood. Now, war in 
a ſmall ftate is much more deſtructive than in a great 
one; both becauſe all the inhabitants, in the former 
caſe, muſt ſerve in the armies; and becauſe the whole 
ſtate is frontier, and is all expoſed to the inroads of the 
enemy. . 


The maxims of ancient war were much more deſtrue- 


tive than thoſe of modern; chiefly by that diſtribution of 


| plunder, in which the ſoldiers were indulged. The pri- 
vate men in our armies are ſuch a low ſet of people, that 
we find any abundance, beyond their fimple pay, breeds 
confuſion and diſorder, and a total diſſolution of diſei- 
cipline. The very wretchedneſs and meanneſs of thoſe, 


who fill the modern armies, render them leſs deſtructive g 
to the countries which they invade: One inſtance, 
among many, of the deceitfulneſs of firſt APPEATANEES in 
all political reaſonings . 


Ancient battles were much more bloody, by the very 
nature of the weapons employed in them. The ancients 
drew up their men 16 or 20, ſometimes 50 men deep, 
which made a narrow front; and it was not difficult to 


find a field, in which both armies might be marſhalled, 


and might engage with each other. Even where any 


body of the troops was kept off by hedges, hillocks, 


woods, or hollow ways, the battle was not ſo ſoon de- 


+ The ancient ſoldiers, being free citizens, above the loweſt rank, were 

all married. Our modern ſoldiers are either forced to live unmarried, or 
th ir marriages turn to ſmall account towards the encreaſe of mankind. A 3 

circumſtance which ought, perhaps, to be taken into coafideration, as of 


| has e in favour of the ancients, 
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cided between the contending parties, but that the others 
had time to overcome the difficulties which oppoſed them, 
and take part in the engagement. And as the whole 
army was thus engaged, and each man cloſely buckled 
to his antagoniſt, the battles were commonly very bloody, 
and great ſlaughter was made on both ſides, eſpecially 
on the vanquiſhed. The long thin lines required by 
fire - arms, and the quick deciſion of the fray, render our 
modern engagements but partial rencounters, and enable 
the general, who is foiled in the beginning of the day, 
to draw off the greateſt part of his army, ſound and 
entire. 


The battles of antiquity, both by their duration, and 
their reſemblance of ſingle combats, were wrought up to 
a degree of fury quite unknown to later ages. Nothing 
could then engage the combatants to give quarter, but 
the hopes of profit, by making ſlaves of their priſoners. 
In civil wars, as we learn from Tacitus +, the battles 


were the moſt . becauſe the r were not 
ſlaves. 


What a ſtout reſiſtance muſt be OY where the v van- 
quiſhed expected ſo hard a fate! How inveterate the _ 

where the maxims of war ours in yy reſpect, fo 

dloody and ſevere! 


Inſtances are frequent, in ancient hiſtory, of cities 15 


| FREY whoſe inhabitants, rather than open their gates, 


murdered their wives and children, and ruſhed them- 
ſelves on a voluntary death, ſweetened perhaps by a little 
proſpect of revenge upon the enemy. Greeks T, as 
well as BaRBARIANS, have often been wrought up to 


Þ m. lib. l. cap. 44 


t Arvo, mentioned by 3 lib. xi. cap. 17, 18. nd . 
Pot vn. lib. xvi, as alſo the RanTuants Arzian, de bell. civil. 


bb. iv. 5 
this 
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this degree of fury. And the ſame determined foirit and 


cruelty muſt, in other inſtances, leſs remarkable, have 
been deſtructive to human ſociety, in thoſe petty com- 
monwealths, which lived in cloſe neighbourhood, and 
were engaged in perpetual wars and contentions. 
Sometimes the wars in Greece, ſays PLUTARCH +, 
were carried on entirely by inroads, and robberies, and 


piracies. Such a method of war muſt be more deſtruc- 


tive, in ſmall ſtates, than the bloodieſt battles and ſieges. 


By the laws of the twelve tables, poſſeſſion during two 


years formed a preſcription for land; one year for move- 
ables f: An indication, that there was not in ITaLy, 


at that time, much more order, tranquillity, and ſettled 


police, than there is at preſent among the TARTARVõV. 

The only cartel I remember in ancient hiſtory, is, 
that between DzemeTRIVs PoLIoRceTEs and the Rho- 
DIANS ; when it was agreed, that a free citizen ſhould 
be reſtored for 1000 arachmas, a ſlave bearing arms for 
zeoF. 

But, fecondy, it appears that ancient manners were 
more unfavourable than the modern, not only in times 


of war, but alſo in thoſe of peace; and that too in every 
_ reſpect, except the love of civil liberty and equality, 


which is, I own, of conſiderable importance. To ex- 


clude faction from a free government, is very difficult, 
if not altogether impracticable; but ſuch inveterate 
rage between the factions, and ſuch bloody max- 


ims, are found, in modern times, amongſt religious 


parties alone. In ancient hiſtory, we may always ob- 
lerve, where one party prevailed, whether the nobles of 


4 In vita ARATI 5 | t 3 5 : : 
§ Drop. Sicvr. lib, xx. PT TE 
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people (for I can obſerve no difference in this reſpect 8) 
that they immediately butchered all of the oppoſite party 
who fell into their hands, and baniſhed ſuch as had been 
ſo fortunate as to eſcape their fury, No form of proceſs, 
no law, no trial, no pardon. A fourth, a third, perhaps 
near a half of the city was ſlaughtered, or expelled, every 
revolution; and the exiles always joined foreign enemies, 
and did all the miſchief poſſible to their fellow-citizens ; 
till fortune put it in their power to take full revenge by a 
new revolution. And as theſe were frequent in ſuch vio- 
lent governments, the diſorder, diffidence, jealouſy, 
enmity, which muſt prevail, are not eaſy for us to ima- 
gine in this age of the world. 


| There are only two revolutions I can recollect in 
ancient hiſtory, which paſſed without great ſeverity, and 
great effuſion of blood in maſſacres and aſſaſſinations, 
namely, the reſtoration of the ATHENi1an Democracy 
by THRASYBULUsS, and the ſubduing of the Roman 
republic by C SAR. We learn from ancient hiſtory, 
that THRASVYVBULus paſſed a general amneſty for all paſt 
offences; and firſt introduced that word, as well as 


practice, into GREECE T. It appears, however, from 


many orations of LysIas f, that the chief, and even 


ſome of the ſubaltern offenders, in the preceding tyranny, 
were tried, and capitally puniſhed. This is a difficulty 
not cleared up, and even not obſerved by antiquarians 


and hiſtorians. And as to Cxsar's clemency, though 


much celebrated, it would not gain great applauſe in the 


— * Lys: as, who was himſelf of the popular faction, and very narrowly 
eſcaped from the thirty tyrants, ſays, that the Democracy was as violeut a | 
| 6 as the Oligarchy. Orat. 24 de ftatu — 


+ Ciczzo, PIT IT. 1. 


55 1 As crat. 1 1. contra ExATOST, orat, 12 contra AGORAT. erat. 15. pro 
| | MANTITH. | 
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preſent age. He butchered, for inſtance, all Caro's 
ſenate, when he became maſter of UTica ||; and theſe, 
we may readily believe, were not the moſt worthleſs of 
the party. All thoſe who had borne arms againſt that 


uſurper, were attainted ; and, by HigTus's law, de- 
clared incapable of all public offices. 


Theſe people were extremely fond of liberty; ; but 
ſeem not to have underſtood it very well. When the 
thirty tyrants firſt eſtabliſhed their dominion at ATHENS, 
they began with ſeizing all the ſycophants and informers, 
who had been ſo troubleſome during the Democracy, and 
putting them to death by an arbitrary ſentence and exe- 
cution. Every man, ſays SALLUST t and Lys1as t, 
was rejoiced at theſe puniſhments ; not conſidering, that li- 
berty was from that moment annihilated. 

The utmoſt energy of the nervous ſtyle of Thucx- 
- DIDES, and the copiouſneſs and expreſſion of the GREEK 
language, ſeem to ſink under that hiſtorian, when he 
attempts to deſcribe the diſorders, which aroſe from fac- 
tion throughout all the GR ECIAN commonwealths. You 
would imagine, that he ſtill labours with a thought 
greater than he can find words to communicate. And 
he concludes his pathetic deſcription with an obſervation, 
which is at once refined and ſolid. In theſe contraſts,” 
ſays he, ** thoſe who were the dulleſt and moit ſtupid, 
and had the leaſt foreſight, commonly prevailed, For 
« being conſcious of this weakneſs, and dreading to be 
« over-reached by thoſe of greater penetration, they | 
e went to work haſtily, without premeditation, by the 


1 Arrian. de bell. civ, lib. 3. 
1 See Cxsar's ſpeech de bell. Catil. 


＋ Orat. 24. And in orat. 29. he mentions the faQtious fpirit of the 
| popular aiſemblies as the only cauſe why theſe 3 3 hould 
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« ſword and poinard, and thereby got the ſtart of their 
c antagoniſts, who were forming fine ſchemes and pro- 
& jects for their deſtruction +.” 

Not to mention Dionys1vs þ the elder, who is com- 
puted to have butchered in cold blood above 10,000 of 
| his fellow-citizens; or AcaTHocLEes ®, NABIS ||, and 


Others, ſtill more bloody than he; the tranſactions, even 


in free governments, were extremely violent and deftruc- 
tive. At AruExs, the thirty tyrants and the nobles, in 

a twelvemonth, murdered, without trial, about 1200 of 
the people, and baniſhed above the half of the citizens 
that remained F, In ARGos, near the ſame time, the 
people killed 1200 of the nobles; and afterwards their 
own demagogues, becauſe they had refuſed to carry their 
proſecutions farther J. The people alſo in Corcyra 

| killed 1500 of the nobles, and baniſhed a thouſand 4. 
Theſe numbers will appear the more ſurpriſing, if we 
conſider the extreme ſmallneſs of theſe ſtates. But all 
ancient hiſtory is full of ſuch inſtances *. : 


When ALEXANDER ordered all the I to be reſtored 
throughout all the cities; it was found, that the whole 
a mounted to 20,000 men |]; the remains probably of 


95 Lib. lit. 1 fur. & ent. & fort. ALEX, 


3 TI r. Liv. lid. xxxi, xxxiii, uxxiv, 


{I Dion, Sic. lib, xiv. Is0crATEs ſays thave's were . $000 baniſhed: 
He makes the number of thoſe killed amount to 1500. Arzore, AEscni- 
NES contra CTes1ÞH. aſſigns preciſely the fame number. szxzca (a 
: n anim. cap, 5. ſays 13007 


© jj Diop. Src. lib. xv. — Diop. 5 id. xiii, | 
* See NOTE [BB]. EO 
II ro. Sic. lib. ii. 
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ſtill greater ſlaughters and maſſacres, What an aſtoniſn- 
ing multitude in ſo narrow a country as ancient Grzece ! 


And what domeſtic confuſion, jealouſy, partiality, re- 


venge, heart-burnings, muſt tear thoſe cities, where 


factions were wrought up to ſuch a degree of fury and 
deſpair ! 

It would be eafier, ſays Is0craTEs to PRHII Ir, to 
raiſe an army in GREECE at preſent from the — 
than from the cities. 

Even when affairs came not to ſuch extremities 
(which they failed not to do almoſt in every city twice 


or thrice every century) property was rendered very pre- 


carious by the maxims of ancient government. XEN o- 
PHON, in the banquet of Sock Ar ks, gives us a natural 


unaffected deſcription of the tyranny of the ATHENIAN 


people. © In my poverty,” ſays CHarmipes, © I am 


e much more happy than I ever was while poſſeſſed of 


e riches; as much as it is happier to be in ſecurity than 


< in terrors, free than a flave, to receive than to pay 


court, to be truſted than ſuſpected. Formerly I was 
© obliged to careſs every informer; ſome impoſition 


«© was continually laid upon me; and it was never al- 
«© lowed me to travel, or be abſent from the city. At 


„ preſent, when I am poor I look big, and threaten 
« others. The rich are afraid of me, and ſhow me 
& every kind of civility and reſpect; and I am become a 
«© kind of tyrant in the city *.“ 


We 


In one of the pleadings of Lr +, the orator very 


coolly ſpeaks of it, by the by, as a maxim of the ATHE- 


NIA people, that, whenever they wanted money, they 
put to death ſome of the rich citizens as well as ſtrangers, 


355 Pag. $35. ex eli. LevncLiav. 
+ Crat. 29. in Nicod. 
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for the ſake of the forfeiture. In mentioning this, he 
ſeems not to have any intention of blaming them; ſtill 
leſs of provoking them, who were his audience and 
Judges. 


Whether a man was a citizen or a ſtranger among 
that people, it ſeems indeed requiſite, either that he 
ſhould impoveriſh himſelf, or the people would impove- 
Tiſh him, and perhaps kill him into the bargain, The 
orator laſt mentioned gives a pleaſant account of an eſtate 

laid out in the public ſervice f; that is, above the third 
ol it in raree-ſhows and figured dances, 
I need not infiſt on the GREEK tyrannies, which were 
altogether horrible. Even the mixed monarchics, by 
which moſt of the ancient ſtates of GREECE were go- 
verned, before the introduction of republics, were very 
unſettled. Scarcely any city, but ATHENS, ſays Iso- 
CRATES, could ſhow a ſucceffion of kings for four or 
five generations f. 


Beſides many other obvious reaſons for the inſtability | 
of ancient monarchies, the equal diviſion of property 
among the brothers in private families, muſt, by a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence, contribute to unſettle and diſturb the 
ſtate. The univerſal preference given to the elder by 
modern laws, though it encreaſes the inequality of for- 
tunes, has, however, this good effect, that it accuſtoms 
men to the ſame idea in public ſucceſſion, and Cuts off 
all claim and pretenſion of the younger. 


The new ſettled colony. of HERACLEa, falling imme. 
diately into faction, applied to SPARTA, who ſent HERI- 
PIDAS with full authority to quiet their diſſentions. 
5 This man, not provoked by any oppoſition, not inflamed | 


t "wh NOTE [CC]. 
F Panath, 
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by party rage, knew no hetter expedient than imme- 
diately putting to death about 500 of the citizens . A 
ſtrong proof how deeply rooted theſe violent maxims of 
government were throughout all GREECE. 

If ſuch was the diſpoſition of men's minds among that 
refined people, what may be expected in the common- 
wealths of ITALY, AFRIC, SPAIN, and Gaul, which 


were denominated barbarous? Why otherwiſe did the 


Greeks fo much value themſelves on their humanity, 
gentleneſs, and moderation, above all other nations ? 
'This reaſoning ſeems very natural. But unluckily the 
hiftory of the Roman commonwealth, in its earlier 
times, if we give credit to the received accounts, pre- 
ſents an oppoſite concluſion. No blood was ever ſhed in 
any ſedition at RoME, till the murder of the GRACCRHI. 
Diox vs us Haticarnasszus f, obſerving the ſingular 
humanity of the Roman people in this particular, makes 


uſe of it as an argument that they were originally of 


GrEc1an extraction: Whence we may conclude, that 

the factions and revolutions in the barbarous re- 

publics were uſually more violent than even thoſe of 
GRE ECE above mentioned. 


If the Romans were fo late in coming to blows, they 


made ample compenſation, fer they had once entered 
upon the bloody ſcene; and APPIAN's hiſtory of their 


Civil wars contains the moſt frightful picture of maſ- 


ſacres, proſcriptions, and forfeitures, that ever was 


Preſented to the world. What pleaſes moſt, in that 


hiſtorian, is, that he ſeems to feel a proper reſentment 


of theſe barbarous proceedings; and talks not with that 


05 proveking coolneſs and indifference, which cuſtom had 
pootuced | in many of the GREEK hiſtorians t. : 


* Dov, Sie. lib. 8 TS. Lid. 1 
t See NOTE [DD]. 
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The maxims of ancient politics contain, in general, 
ſo little humanity and moderation, that it ſeems ſuper- 
fluous to give any particular reaſon for the acts of vio- 
lence committed at any particular period. Yet I cannot 
forbear obſerving, that the laws, in the later period of 
the Roman commonwealth, were fo abſurdly contrived, 
that they obliged the heads of parties to have recourſe to 
theſe extremities. All capital puniſhments were abo- 
liſhed : However criminal, or, what is more, however 
dangerous any citizen might be, he could not regularly 
be puniſhed otherwiſe than by baniſhment: And it be- 
came neceſlary, in the revolutions of party, to draw the 
ſword of private vengeance z nor was it eaſy, when laws 
were once violated, to ſet bounds to theſe ſanguinary 
proceedings. Had Baurus himſelf prevailed over the 
triumvirate, could he, in common prudence, have allowed 

OcTavius and ANTHONY to live, and have contented 
himſelf with baniſhing them to RyoDes or MARSEILL ES, 
where they might ſtill have plotted new commotions and 
rebellions ? His executing C. Ax rod ius, brother to the 
triumvir, ſhows evidently his ſenſe of the matter. Did 
not CicE RO, with the approbation of all the wiſe and 
virtuous of Rom, arbitrarily put to death CATILINE'sS 
accomplices, contrary to law, and without any trial or 
form of proceſs? And if he moderated his executions, 
did it not proceed, either from the clemency of his 
temper, or the conjunctures of the times? A wretched 
| ſecurity in a government which pretends to | laws and 
liberty! 


Thus, one extreme produces another. In the ſame 
manner as exceſſive ſeyerity in the laws is apt to beget 
great relaxation in their execution; ſo their exceſſive | 
lenity , produces cruelty and barbarity. It is 
ns dangerous 
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dangerous to force us, in any caſe, to paſs their ſacred 
boundaries. 

One general cauſe of the diſorders, ſo frequent in all 
ancient governments, ſeems to have conſiſted in the great 
difficulty of eſtabliſhing any Ariſtocracy in thoſe ages, 
and the perpetual diſcontents and ſeditions of the people, 
whenever even the meaneſt and moſt beggarly were ex- 
cluded from the legiſlature and from public offices. The 
very quality of freeman gave ſuch a rank, being oppoſed 
to that of ſlave, that it ſeemed to entitle the poſſeſſor to 
every power and privilege of the commonwealth. So- 
LoN's* laws excluded no freeman from votes or elections, 
but confined ſome magiſtracies to a particular cenſus; yet 
were the people never ſatisfied till thoſe laws were re- 
pealed. By the treaty with ANTIPATER +, no ATHE- 
NIAN was allowed a vote whole cenſus was leſs than 2000 

trachmas (about 60 J. Sterling). And though ſuch a 
government would to us appear ſufficiently democratical, 
it was fo diſagreeable to that people, that above two- 
thirds of them immediately left their country |. Cas- 
' SANDER reduced that cenſus to the half ; yet ſtill the 
government was conſidered as an oligarchical tyranny, 
and the effe of foreign violence, 


SEeRvius Turrius's | laws ſeem equal: and reaſonable, 
by fixing the power in proportion to the property: Vet 
the Roman people could never be brought quictly to 
ſubmit to them. 

In thoſe days there was no medium between a ſevere, 
jealous Ariſtocracy, ruling over diſcontented ſubjects; 
and a turbulent, factious, tyranuical Democracy, 


 * PLUTARCHUS in vita Soto. 
+ Drop. Stc. lib. xviii. 
$ 36. ibid. F 1d, ibis. 
Tr. Liv, lid. i, cap. 43. 
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But, thirdly, there are many other circumſtances, in 
which ancient nations ſeem inferior to the modern, both 
for the happineſs and encreaſe of mankind. Trade, 
manufactures, induſtry, were no where, in former ages, 

ſo flouriſhing as they are at preſent in EuxorE. The 
only garb of the ancients, both for males and females, 
' ſeems to have been a kind of flannel, which they wore 
commonly white or grey, and which they ſcoured as 
often as it grew dirty. Tyre, which carried on, after 
CARTHAGE, the greateſt commerce of any city in the 
MEDITERRANEAN, before it was deſtroyed by ALEx- 
ANDER, was no mighty city, if we credit ARR. AN's 
account of its inhabitants“. ATHENs is commonly 
ſuppoſed to have been a trading city : But it was as 
populous before the MEpian war as at any time after 
it, according to HERoDoTUs +; and yet its commerce, at 
that time, was ſo inconſiderable, that, as the ſame hiſto- 
rian obſerves f, even the neighbouring coaſts of As IA 
were as little frequented by the GREEEs as the pillars of 
HERCULES: For beyond theſe he conceived nothing. 


Great intereſt of money, and great profits of trade, are 
an infallible indication, that induſtry and commerce are 
but in their infancy. We read in Lysiash of 100 per 
cent. profit made on a cargo of two talents, ſent to no 
greater diſtance than from ATHENS to the ApRIATIC: 
Nor is this mentioned as an inſtance of extraordinary 
profit. ANTiDORUs, ſays DEMOSTHENES ||, paid three 
| » Lib. ii. There were 8000 killed during the ſiege; and the captives 
amounted to 20 000, Droporus S1CvLv:s, lib, xvii. ſays only 13, 00: 
But he accounts for this ſmali number, by ſaying that the TYRIANS had 
ſent away before-hand part of their wives and children to CARTHAGE, 

| E | £7 F Lib. v. he makes the number of the citizens amount to 30,000, | 
| n. . | _ $0.33 % Diaz. | 
I Contra Ar HOB. p. 25. ex edit. ALDI. 
1 talents 
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talents and a half for a houſe, which he let at a talent a 
year: And the orator blames his own tutors for not. 
employing his money to like advantage. My fortune, 
ſays he, in eleven years minority, ought to have been 
tripled. The value of 20 of the flaves left by his father, 
he computes at 40 minas, and the yearly profit of their 
labour at 12 *®, The molt moderate intereſt at ArH ENS, 
[for there was higher 4 often paid) was 12 per cent. f, 
and that paid monthly. Not to inſiſt upon the exorbi- 
tant intereſt of 34 per cent. to which the vaſt ſums diſtri- 
buted in elections had raiſed money{ at Rome, we find, 
that VERRES, before that factious period, ſtated 24 per 
cent. for money, which he left in the hands of the publi- 
cans: And though CicERo declaims againſt this article, 
it is not on account of the extravagant uſury; but be- 
cauſe it had never been cuſtomary to ſtate any intereſt on 
ſuch occaſions ||. Intereſt, indeed, ſunk at Rome, after 
the ſettlement of the empire: But it never remained any 
conſiderable time ſo low, as in the commercial ſtates of 
modern times . 


Among the other inconveniencies, which the ATHE- 
KAN s felt from the fortifying of DeceLia by the 
LACEDEMONIANS, it is repreſented by Thucypipes +, 
as one of the moſt conſiderable, that they could not 
bring over their corn from EUBEA by land, paſſing by 
ORroPus; but were obliged to embark ir, and to fail 
round the promontory of SUuxituM. A ſurpriſing in- 
ſtance of the imperfeQion of ancient navigation] For the 
water- carriage is not here above double the land, 


„ OO. + 14. ibid, 

1 ld. ibid. and Æs eu RG contra CTgs1pH, 

0 Epiſl. ad Ar ric. lib, v. epiff, 2. 

Contra VERA. erat. 3. | See Efſay IV. 
+ Lib. vi. | 
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I do not remember a paſſage in any ancient author, 
where the growth of a city is aſcribed to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a manufaAure, The commerce, which is ſaid 
to flouriſh, is chiefly the exchange of thoſe commodities, 
for which different ſoils and climates were ſuited The 
fale of wine and oil intoAFRICA, according to Diop o- 
Rus Sicorus “, was the foundation of the riches of 
AGRIGENTUM. The ſituation of the city of SyBaRis, 
according to the fame author t, was the cauſe of its 
immenſe populouſneſs; being built near the two rivers 
Ca Ar Hs and SYBAR!S. But theſe two rivers, we may 
obſerve, are not navigable; and could only produce ſome 
fertile vallics, for agriculture and huſbandry ; an ad- 

vantage ſo inconſiderable, that a modern writer would 
E have taken notice of it. 

The barbarity of the ancient tyrants, together with 
the extreme love of liberty, which animated thoſe ages, 
muſt have baniſhed every merchant and manufacturer, 
and have quite depopulated the ſtate, had it ſubſiſted 
upon induſtry and commerce. While the cruel and 
ſuſpicious DioxnysiUs was carrying on his butcheries, 
who, that was not detained by his landed property, and 
could have carried with him any art or ſkill to procure a 
ſubſiſtence in other countries, would have remained 
expoſed to ſuch implacable barbarity ? The perſecutions 

of PnIIIr II. and Lewis XIV. filled all Europe with 
te manufacturers of FLaxnDERs and of France, 
I grant, that agriculture is the ſpecies of induftry chiefly 

requiſite to the ſubſiſtence of multitudes; and it is 
| poſſible, that this induſtry may flouriſh, even where 
manufactures and other arts are unknown and neglected, 
SWISSERLAND is at preſent a remarkable inſtance; where 
we find, at once, the moſt ſkilful huſbandmen, and the 


molt 
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moſt bungling tradeſmen, that are to be met with in 
Europe. That agriculture flouriſhed in Gar c and 
ITALY, at leaſt in ſome parts of them, and at ſome pe- 
riods, we have reaſon to preſume; And whether the 
mechanical arts had reached the ſame degree of perfection, 
may not be eſteemed ſo material; eſpecia'ly, if we con- 
ſider the great equality of riches in the ancient republics» 
where each family was obliged to cultivate, with the 
greateſt care and induſtry, its own little field, in order to 


its ſubſiſtence. | 


But is it juſt reaſoning, becauſe agriculture may, in 
ſome inſtances, flouriſh without trade or manufactures, 
to conclude, that, in any great extent of country, and 
for any great tract of time, it would ſubſiſt alone? The 


moſt natural way, ſurely, of encouraging huſbandry, is, 


firſt, to excite other kinds of induſtry, and thereby afford 
the labourer a ready market for his commodities, and a 
return of ſuch goods as may contribute to his pleaſure 
and enjoyment, This method is infallible and univerſal ; 
and, as it prevails more in modern government than in the 
ancient, it affords a preſumption of the luperios po- 
pulouſneſs of the former. 


Every man, ſays Xxx O HOx *, may be a farmer: No 
art or ſkill is requiſite : All conſiſts in induſtry, and in 
attention to the execution. A Rrong proof, as CoLu- 
MEI LA hints, that agriculture \ was but Bae Lnown 1 in 
the age of XENOPHON, | 
All our later improvements and refinements, have they - 
done nothing towards the eaſy ſubſiſtence of men, and 
_ conſequently towards their propagation and encreaſe? 
Our ſuperior {kill' in mechanics; the diſcovery of neu 
worlds, y which commerce has been ſo much enlarged 3 


To | Occon. 


the 
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the eſtabliſnment of poſts; and the uſe of bills of ex- 
change: Theſe ſeem all extremely uſeful to the encou- 
ragement of art, induſtry, and populouſneſs. Were we 

to ſtrike off theſe, what a check ſhould we give to every 
kind of buſineſs and labour, and what multitudes of fa- 
milies would immediately periſh from want and hunger ? 
And it ſeems not probable, that we could ſupply the place 


of theſe new inventions by any other regulation or in- 
ſtitution. 


Have we rſs to think, that the police of ancient 
ſtates was any wile comparable to that of modern, or that 
men had then equal ſecurity, either at home, or in their 
journies by land or water? I queſtion not, but every im- 

partial examiner would give us the preference in this 
. * we 


Thus, upon comparing the whole, it ſeems impoſlible 
do affign any juſt reaſon, why the world ſhould have been 
more populous in ancient than in modern times. The 
equality of property among the ancients, liberty, and 

the ſmall diviſions of their ſtates, were indeed circum- 
ſtances favourable to the propagation of mankind : But 
their wars were more bloody and deſtructive, their go- 
vernments more factious and unſettled, commerce and 

manufactures more feeble and languiſhing, and the ge- 
neral police more looſe and irregular. Theſe latter 
diſadvantages ſeem to form a ſufficient counterbalance to 
the former advantages; and rather favour the oppoſite 


_ to that which N 5 with regard to 


But thank is no bs. it may be ſaid, viel 
matter of fac. If it appear, that the world was then 
more populous than at preſent, we may be aſſured, that 


„ See Part I. E XI. 
: | our 
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our conjectures are falſe, and that we have overlooked 
ſome material circumſtance in the compariſon. This I 
| readily own: All our preceding reaſonings, I acknow- 
ledge to be mere trifling, or, at leaft, ſmall! ſkirmiſhes 
and frivolous rencounters, which decide nothing. But 
unluckily the main combat, where we compare facts, 
cannot be rendered much more deciſive. The facts, de- 
livered by ancient authors, are either ſo uncertain or ſo | 
imperfect as to afford us nothing poſitive in this matter. 
How indeed could it be otherwiſe? The very facts, 
which we muſt oppoſe to them, in computing the po- 
pulouſneſs of modern ſtates, are far from being either cer- 
tain or complete. Many grounds of calculation, proceeded 

on by celebrated writers, are little better than thoſe of the 
Emperor HEL10GABALvUs, who formed an eſtimate of the 
immenſe greatneſs of Rome, from ten thouſand pound 
weight of cobwebs which had been found in that city +, 


It is to be remarked, that all kinds of numbers are 
uncertain in ancient manuſcripts, and have been ſubject 
to much greater corruptions than any other part of the 

text; and that for an obvious reaſon. Any alteration, 

in other places, commonly affects the ſenſe or grammar, 
and is more readily perceived by the reader and tran- 
Few enumerations of inhabitants have been made of 
any tract of country by any ancient author of good 
authority, ſo as to afford us a large enough | view for 
compariſon. 


It is probable, that there was Bei a good 1 
tion for the number of citizens aſſiged to any free city ; 
Br becauſe my emered for a ſhare in the Lan and 


+ Arn Lawrnro. is: vita eric. cap. 26. 
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there were exact regiſters kept of them. But as the. 
number of ſlaves is ſeldom mentioned, this leaves us in as 
great uncertainty as ever, with regard to the — 
even of ſingle cities. 


The firſt page of ThucypI1DEs is, in my opinion, the 
commencement of real hiſtory. All preceding narrations 
are ſo intermixed with fable, that philoſophers ought to 


abandon them, in a great meaſure, to the embelliſhment 
of poets and orators *, 


With regard to remote times, the numbers of ok 
aſſigned are often ridiculous, and loſe all credit and 
authority. The free citizens of SYBAR1s, able to bear 
arms, and actually drawn out in battle, were 300,000. 
They encountered at SIAGRA with 100,000 citizens of 
CRoToNA, another GREEK city contiguous to them; 
and were defeated, This is Diopokus SicuLus's + 
account; and is very ſeriouſly infifted on by that hiſto- 
rian. SrRA BO alſo mentions the ſame number of 
SYBARITES. = 


| D1oporvs SIcuLUsS, enumerating the abe of 
| AGRIGENTUM, when it was deſtroyed by the CaR- 
THAGINIANS, ſays, that they amounted to 20,000 
Citizens, 200,000 ſtrangers, beſides ſlaves, who, in ſo 
opulent a city as he repreſents it, would probably be, at 
leaſt, as numerous. We muſt remark, that the women 
and the children are not included; and that therefore, 
upon the whole, this city muſt have contained near two 
millions of inhabitants ||. And what was the reaſon of ſo 
"immenſe an encreaſe ? They were induſtrious i in cultivat- 


„See NOTE [EE]. 
I. „ © 7 vg. (Fi 
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ing the neighbouring fields, not exceeding a ſmall Ex o- 
LISH county; and they traded with their wine and oil to 
AFR1CA, which, at that time, produced none of theſe 
commodities. | 

Prol kur, fays THeocrITus “, commands 33,339 
cities. I ſuppoſe the ſingularity of the number was the 
reaſon of aſſigning it. Diopoxus SicuLvUs + aſſigns 
three millions of inhabitants to GVP, a ſmall number: 
But then he makes the number of cities amount to 
18,000: An evident contradiction. 


He ſays t, the people were formerly ſeven millions. 
Thus remote times are always moſt envied and admired. 

That XERXES's army was extremely numerous, I can 
readily believe; both from the great extent of his empire, 
and from the practice among the eaſtern nations, of encum- 
bering their camp with a ſuperfluous multitude: But will 
any rational man cite HERODOTUsS'S wonderful narra- 
tions as an ne ? There is ſomething very rational, 
I own, in Lys1as's & argument upon this ſubject, Had 
not XERxEs's army been incredibly numcrous, ſays he, 
he had never made a bridge over the HeLLESPONT : It 
had been much eaſier to have tranſported his men over ſo 
ſhort a paſſage, with the numerous ſhipping of which he 
was maſter. 

Pol yBIUs | ſays, that the Romans, between the firſt 
and ſecond Puxic wars, being threatened with an invaſion 
from the GAauLs, muſtered all their own forces, and thoſe 
of their allies, and found them amount to ſeven hundred 
thouſand men able to bear arms: A great number ſurely, 
and which, when joined to the ſlaves, is probably not 
leſs, if not rather more than that extent of country affords 


* Layll on: LD” OS t 1ayll, 17. 
| 9 Orat. ſunebris. 3 {| Lib. ul. | 
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at preſent ||. The enumeration too ſeems to have been 
made with ſome exactneſs; and PoLyB1vs gives us the 


detail of the particulars. But might not the number be 


magnihed, in order to encourage the people ? 

Drioporus SicuLus “ makes the ſame enumeration 
amount to near a million, Theſe variations are ſuſpi- 
cious. He plainly too ſuppoſes, that ITALY in his time 
was not fo populous: Another ſuſpicious circumſtance, 
For who can believe, that the inhabitants of that country 


diminiſhed from the time of the firſt Puxic war to that 


of the triumvirates ? | 

JoLrus Css, according to APPIAn +, encountered 
four millions of GavLs, killed one million, and made ano- 
ther million priſoners . Suppoſing the number of the ene- 
my's army and that of the ſlain could be exactly aſſigned, 
which never is poſſible; how could it be known how 


often the ſame man returned into the armies, or how 


diſtinguiſh the new from the old levied ſoldiers ? No at- 
tention ought ever to be given to ſuch looſe, exaggerated 


calculations; eſpecially where the author does not tell 
us the mediums, upon which the calculations were 


founded. 


PaTercvLus{ makes the number killed by CASAR 
amount only to 400,000 : A more probable account, 


and more eaſily reconciled to the hiſtory of theſe wars 


given by that conqueror himſelf in his Commentaries 4. 


The ccurtry that ſupplied this. number, was not above a third of 


Ir At x, viz. the Pope's dominions, Tuscany, and a part of the kingdom 
of NA TES: But perhaps in thoſe FO times vs were very few __— 
except in Roux, or the great cities, 


* Lib. ii. | : 4 n | 
t PruTazen (inwitaC=zs.) makes the number that CASA fougt.t 


with amountonly to three millions; 3 JULIAN boy Css) to two. 


§ Lib. ii. cap. 47. 
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One would imagine, that every circumſtance of the 
life and actions of Dronys1vs the elder might be regarded 
as authentic, and free from all fabulous exaggeration; 
both becauſe he lived at a time when letters flouriſhed 
moſt in GREECE, and becauſe his chief hiſtorian was 
PraiLISTUS, a man allowed to be of great genius, and 
who was a courtier and miniſter of that prince, But can 
we admit, that he had a ſtanding army of 100,000 foot, 
10,000 horſe, and a fleet of 400 gallies “? Theſe, we 
may obſerve, were mercenary forces, and ſubſiſted upon 
pay, like our armies in EuRoPE. For the citizens were 
all diſarmed; and when Dio afterwards invaded SiciLy, 
and called on his countrymen to vindicate their liberty, 
he was obliged to bring arms along with him, which he 
diſtributed among thoſe who joined him t. In a ſtate 

where agriculture alone flouriſhes, there may be many 
Inhabitants; and if theſe be all armed and diſciplined, a 
great force may be called out upon occation : But great 
bodies of mercenary troops can never be maintained, 
without either great trade and numerous manufactures, 
or extenſive dominions. The United Provinces never 
were maſters of ſuch a force by ſea and land, as that 
which is ſaid to belong to Dioxvys1vus ; yet they poſſeſs 
as large a territory, perfectly well cultivated, and have 
much more reſources from their commerce and induſtry, 
Diopokus SICULUsS allows, that, even in his time, the 
army of Dioxnys1us appeared incredible; that is, as 1 
interpret it, was entirely a fiction, and the opinion aroſe 
from the exaggerated flattery of the courtiers, and per- 
haps from the vanity and policy of the tyrant himſelf. 

It is a uſual fallacy, to conſider all the ages of auti- 
quity as one period, and to compute the numbers con— 


* Diop. Sc. lib, ii. T PiuTaxcH in viia Droxss. 
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tained in the great cities mentioned by ancient authors, 
2s if theſe cities had been al cotemporary. The GREEK 
colonies flouriſhed extremely in Sicil x during the age of 
ALEXANDER: But in AuGusTUs's time they were fo 
decayed, that almoſt all the produce of that fertile iſland 
was conſumed in : TALY “. 


Let us now examine the numbers of inhabitants al- 
ſigned to particular cities in antiquity; and omitting the 
numbers of NIN EVFH, BABYLov, and the EGYPTIAN 
THECEs, let us confine ourſelves to the ſphere of rea! 
hi\tory, to the G+Ecian and Roman fates. I muſt 
own, the more I conſider this ſubject, the more am l 


inclined to ſcepticiſm, with regard to the — populoul- 
nels aſcrived to ancient times. 


THENS is ſaid by PEATo + to be a very great city ; 
and it wes ſurely the greateſt of all the Greek |} cities, 
except SYRACUSE, which was nearly about the fame 
fize in Thucypipes's || time, and afterwards encreaſed 
beyond it, For Cicero & mentions it as the greateſt of 
all the GRAEK cities in his time; not comprehending, I 
ſuppoſe, eitker AN TIOcH or ALEXANDRIA under that 
| devominati. n. ATHEYN AUS q ſays, that, by the enu- 
meraiion of DExtiRIUS PHALEREUSs, there were in 
ATHENS 21,0C0 citizens, 10,050 ſtrangers, and 400, coo 
laves, This number is much inſiſted on by thoſe whole 


* STeano, lib. vi. T A:olog. Socr., 

t Andes fees alſo to have been a great city: For Lys1as contents 
Limfe'f with ſeyipg tliat it did not cxceed ATHENS, Orat. 34. | 

| Lit. vi, Ses alſo PLuTARCHK in vita NIC: &. 

S Orat. cantra VER HEA, lib. iv. cap. £2. Sr RAB, lib vi. ſays, it 
was twenty two miles in coinvals, But then we are to conſider, that it con- 
tained two harbours within itz one of which was a very ous. 6 _ age : 
m. cht be regarded as a kind : of bays | RE 

q Lib. vi. cap. 20. NE 
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opinion call in queſtion, and is eſteemed a fundamen- 
tal fact to their purpoſe: But, in my opinion, there is 
no point of criticiim more certain, than that ArHE“EF 
NAUS, and CTESICLtEs, whom he quotes, are here miſ- 
taken, and that the number of ſlaves is augmented by a 
whole cypher, and ought not to be regarded as more than 
40,000. 

Fi, When the number of citizens is ſaid to be 
21,000 by ATHEN Us +, men of full age are only un- 
derftood, For, (t ) HEropoTvus ſays f, that AR1:ra- 
 GORAs, ambaſſador from the loxiaws, found it harder 
to deceive one SPARTAN than 30,000 ATHENIANS 
meaning, in a looſe way, the whole ate, ſuppoted to 
be met in one popular aſſembly, excluding th- women 
and children. (2.) THucypiDEs || ſays, that, making 
allowance for all the abſentees in the fleet, army, gar- 
riſ>ns, and for people employed in their private affairs, 
the ATHENIAN aſfembly never roſe to five thouſand, 
(3.) The forces, enumerated by the ſame hiftorian F, 
being all citizens, and amounting to 1 :,050 beavy- 
armed infantry, prove the ſame method of ca culation ; 
as alſo the whole tenor of the GREFK hiſtorians, who 
always underſtand men of full age, when they ation the 

5 in any republic. Now, the ſe being 
but the fourth of the inhabitants, the free ATHENIANS 
were by this account 84,000 ; the ſtrangers 40,700; and 
the ſlaves, calculating by the ſmall.r number, and allo] 


number of citizen 


ing that they married and propagated at the ſame rate 
with freemen, were 160,000; and the whole of the in- 


+ DemosTHrenes aſſigns 20,0c0 ; cent ARIS Tes. 
an I Lid. vin. 
| 8 Lib. ii. Diogo us Sieur us's account perfectly agrees, lib. xii. 
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habitants 284, ooo: A number ſurely large enough. The 
other number, 1,720,000, makes ATHENs larger than 
Lonpon and PARIs united. 

Secondly, There were but 10,000 houſes in A- 
THENS T. | | 

Thirdly, Though the extent of the walls, as given us 
by Trucypipes t, be great, (to wit, eighteen miles, 
beſide the ſea- coaſt): Yet Xenoprion | ſays, there was 
much waſte ground within the walls. They ſeem indeed 
to have joined four diſtinct and ſeparate cities &. 

Fourthly, No inſurrection of the ſlaves, or ſuſpicion of 


inſurrection, is ever mentioned by hiftorians except 
one commotion of the miners * 


Fifthly, The treatment of Slaves by the ATHENIANS 
is faid by XENOHON J, and DEmosTHENEs IA, and 
PravuTvs |||. to have been extremely gentle and indul- 
gent: Which could never have been the caſe, had the 
Ciſproportion been twenty to one. The diſproportion is 
not ſo great in any of our colonies; yet are we obliged 

to exerciſe a rigorous military government over the 
| Negroes. 8 7 : 

Sixthiy, No man is ever eſteemed rich for poſſeſſing 
what may be reckoned an equal diſtribution of property 
in any country, or even triple or quadruple that wealth. 
Thus every perſon in ENGLAND is computed by ſome to 
ſpend ſixpence a-day : Yet is he eſteemed but poor who 
has five times that ſum. Now TiMarcnvs is ſaid by 


+ xxvor non. Mem, lib. li, 
5 1 Lib. i hi. | _ 1 Der rat:one red. 
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AscHines © to have been left in eaſy circumſtances; 
but he was maſter only of ten ſlaves employed in manu- 
factures. LysSIAs and his brother, two ſtrangers, were 
proſcribed by the thirty for their great riches; though 
they had but ſixty a-piece . DemosTHENEsS was left 
very rich by his father; yet he had no more than fifty- 
two ſlaves f. His workhouſe, of twenty cabinet-makers, 
is ſaid to be a very conſiderable manufactory 1. 

Seventhly, During the DRCELIAN war, as the GREEK 
hiſtorians call it, 20,000 ſlaves deſerted, and brought the 
ATHENIANS to great diſtreſs, as we learn from Tyucy- 
DIDEs F. This could not have happened, had they 
been only the twentieth part. The beſt ſlaves would not 
deſert. | | 


 Eighthly, XE xop RON propoſes a ſcheme for maintain- 
ing by the public 10, co ſlaves: And that fo great a 
number may poſſibly be ſupported, any one will be con- 
vinced, ſays he, who conſiders the numbers we poſſeſſed 
before the DECELIAN war. A way of ſpeaking al:o- 
gether incompatible with the larger number of Ar HE“ 
NAUS. 1 55 


 Ninthly, The whole c:nſu; of the ſtate of ArhkExs 
was leſs than 6000 talents. And though numbers in 
ancient manuſcripts be often ſuſpected by critics, yet 
this is unexceptionable ; both b:cauſe DEMOSTHENES ij, 
who gives it, gives alſo the detail, which checks him 3 

and becauſe PoLyBius + aitigns the ſame number, and 
_ reaſons upon it. Now, the moſt vulgar ſlave could yield 
by his labour an ba/us a day, over and above his main- 


0 Contra TIM AA cH. ; 5 2 00 Orat. 8 

+ Contra Aro. t Ibid. 
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tenance, as we learn from XENOHON r, who fays, that 
Nici As's overſeer paid his maſter ſv much for ſlaves, 
whom he employed in mines. If you will take the pains 
to eſtimate an obolus a day, and the flaves at 400, ooo, 
computing only at four years purchaſe, you will find the 
ſum above 12, ooo talents; even though allowance be 
made for the great number of holidays in ATHENs, Be- 
ſides, many of the ſlaves would have a much greater 
value from their art. The loweſt that DEMoSTHENES 
eſtimates any oi his || father's ſlaves is two minas a head. 
And upon this ſuppoſition, it is a little difficult, I con- 
feſs, to reconcile even the number of 49,000 ſlaves with 
the cenſus of 6000 talents. 


Terthly, Caros is ſaid by Taucynipes &, to contain 
more faves than any GRrrek city, except SPARTA. 
SPARTA then had more than ATHENs, in proportion to 
the number of citizens. The SparRTANs were qooo in 
the town, 30, ooo in the country f. The male ſlaves, 
therefore, of full age, muſt have been more than 780, ooo; 
the whole more than 3, 120, 00. A number impoſſible to 
be maintained in a narrow barren country, ſuch as LAco- 
NIA, which had no trade. Had the HELoTEs been fo very 
numerous, the murder of 2000 mentioned by Thucx- 
Nipes “, would have irritated them, without weakening 
them. 

Beſides, we are to alin; that the ber 0 
by ATHENZUus J, whatever it is, comprehends all the 
inhabitants of ATTICA, as well as thoſe of ATHENS, 


1 De rat. red. | Contra APHOBUM, F Lib. viii. 
4 PLUTARCH. in vita Lycurs, | hs Lib. iv. 


Tune ſame author affirms, that Contern hae, once 460,000 faves, 
MINA 470,000, But the foregoing arguments hold ſtronger againſt theſe 
facts, which are indeed entirely abſurd and impoſſible. It is however re- 
| markable, that ATEN Aus cites ſo great an auth ority as AgTSTOTLE for 
this laſt fact: And the tcholiait on PISA mentions the ſame number of 


faves i in AE INA, 
The 
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The ATHENIANS affected much a country life, as we 
learn from Trmvucypipts |; and Waen they were all 
chaſed into town, by the invaſion of their territory during 
the PELOPONNESIAN war, the city was not able to con- 
tain them; and they were obliged to lie in the porticors, 
temples, and even ſtreets, for want of lo'!ging * 

The ſame remark is to be extended to all the other 
Greek cities; and when the number of citizens is aſ- 
ſigned, we muſt always underſtand it to comprehend the 

inhabitants of the neighbouring country, as well as of 
the city. Yet, even with this allowance, it muſt be 
confeſſed, that GREECE was a populous country, ani 
exceeded what we could imagine concerning fo narrow 
a territory, naturally not very fertile, and which crew 
no ſupplies of corn from other places. For, excepting 
ATHENS, which traded to PoxTvus for that commodity, 
the other cities ſeem to hav. ſublifted chicfy from their 
neighbouring territory +. 

RacDpes is well known to have been a city of extenſive 
commerce, and of great fame and ſplendor; yet it con- 
tained only Go citizens able to bear arms, when it 
was beſieged by DE METRIUS f. 


THEBES was always one of the capital cities of | 
GakEFEHCE &: But the number of its citizens exceeded 
not thoſe of RHoDEs g. PHLIASIA is faid to be a ſmall 
city by X&Nxoprion |, yet we find, that it contained 
| 60c0o citizens . I pretend not to reconcile theſe two 
facts. Perhaps, XexNoPHoN calls PRTIASIA a ſmall 


1 Lib. It, 3 * TkUCYD. lib. ii. 

1 See NOTE (HH). . 

1 Dxoy. Sic. lib. xx. | { Is0cn. fanere 
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town, becauſe it made but a ſmall figure in Gretzce, 
and maintained only a ſubordinate alliance with SpaRTaA ; 
or perhaps the country, belonging to it, was extenſive, 
and moſt of the citizens were employcd in the cultivation 
of it, and dwelt in the neighbouring villages, 


ManTINEA was equal to any city in Arcana t: 
Conſequently it was equal to MEGALoPoL1s, which was 
fifty ſtadia, or ſix miles and a quarter in circumference ||. 
But ManTixEa had only 3000 citizens +. The Greek 
citics, therefore, contained often fields and gardens, to- 
gether with the houſes; and we cannot judge of them by 
the extent of their walls. ATHENS contained no more 
than 10,000 houſes; yet its walls, with the ſea-coaſt, 
were above twenty miles in extent. SYRACUSE was 
twenty two miles in circumference; yet was ſcarcely 
cver ſpoken of by the ancients as more populous than 
ArukExs. BaByLow was a ſquare of fifteen miles, or 
| fixty miles in circuit; but it contained large cultivated 
fields and incloſures, as we learn from PLIN x. Though 
AURELIAN's wall was fiity miles in circumference * ; 
the circuit of all the thirteen diviſions of Rome, taken 
apart, according to PUBLius VicToR, was only about 
forty-three miles. When an enemy invaded the coun- 
try, all the inhabitants retired within the walls of the 
ancient cities, with their cattle and furniture, and in- 
ſtruments of huſbandry; and the great height, to which 
the walls were raiſed, enabled a ſmall number to defend 

them with facility. 


SPaRTA, ſays XrNOrHox J, is one of ts cities of 
GREECE that has the feweſt inhabitants, Tet PoLy- 


1 Por vs. lib. jj. 5 6 Pot vB. lib. ix. cap. 20. 
3 Lys1As, orat. 34. | © Voyscus in vita AURET., 
De rep. LAc ED. This paiſage is Not eaſily reconciled with that cf 
PLUTARCH above, who ſays, that Sr AR TA had gcoo citizens. 
| | | EIUS 
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zlus þ ſays, that it was forty-eight ſtadia in circumference, 
and was round, 

All the AETor1axs able to bear arms in AnTiPATER's 
time, deducting ſome few garriſons, were but ten thou- 
ſand men ||. 


PoLyB1us C tells us, that che Actzan league might, 


without any inconvenience, march 30 or 40,000 men: 


And this account ſeems probable: For that league com- 
prehended the greateſt part of Prroronnesus. Yet 


Paus Ax IAs *, ſpeaking of the ſame period, ſays, that all 
the ACHZANS able to bear arms, even when ſeveral 


manumitted ſlaves were joined to them, did not amount 


to fifteen thouſand. 


The THEsSALIANS, till their final conqueſt by the 
Romans, were, in all ages, turbulent, factious, ſedi- 


tious, diſorderly f. It is not therefore natural to ſup- 


poſe, that this part of GREECE abounded much in 


people. 
We are told by Trvcypipes $, that the on of 


PeLoPONNESUS, adjoining to PyLos, was deſart and 


uncultivated. HERoDoTtus ſays 4, that MAckDONIA 
was full of lions and wild bulls; animals which can only 


inhabit vaſt unpeopled foreſts, Theſe were the two 


| extremities of GREECE. 


All the inhabitants of Erikvs, of all ages, ſexes and 


conditions, who were fold by Paurus /ZMILIus, a- 


mounted only to 150,00 | ||. Yet Erikus might be 


double the extent of Y ORKSHIRE. 


1 Perrys. lib. ix, cap. 20. l Drop. Ste. lib, xvili, 


CE Lacar. - In ACHAICIS, ; 
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JusTix f tells us, that, when PHILI of Mactpow 
was declared head of the GREEK confederacy, he called 
a congreſs of all the ſtates, except the LAckDEMONANs, 
who refuſed to concur; and he found the force of the 
whole, upon computation, to amount to 200,000 in- 
fantry, and 15,000 cavalry. This muſt be underſtood 
to be all the citizens capabie of bearing arms. For as 
the GREEK republics maintained no mercenary forces, 
and had no militia diſtin ' from the whole body of the 
Citizens, it is not conceivable what other medium there 
could be of computation. That ſuch an army could 
ever, by GREECE, be brought into the field, and be 
maintained there, is contrary to all hiſtory, Upon this 
ſuppoſition, therefore, we may thus reaſon. The free 
 GrEtxs of all ages and ſexes were 860,000. The 
| faves, eſtimating them by the number of ArRENIAN 
ſlaves as above, who ſeldom married or had families, were 
double the male citizens of full age, to wit, 430,000. 
And all the inhabitants of ancient GREECE, excepting 
Lacoxia, were about one million two hundred and 
ninety thouſand: No mighty number, nor exceeding 
what may be found at preſent in SCOTLAND, a coun- 
try of not much greater extent, and very indifferently 
peopled. 

We may now conſider the nden of people in 
Rome and ITALY, and collect all the lights goa us 
by {ſcattered paſſages in ancient authors. We ſhall 
find, upon the whole, a great difficulty, in bh any 
opinion on that head; and no reaſon to ſupport hoſe 
exagg gerated eulaeu, ſo much inſiſted on by an 
wiltcrs, 

Drosxstus Harric ARNASSIEUS 1 3 that the an- 
cient walls of Rome were nearly of the ſame compaſs 
bu Lib, i, cap. 5. ” TT + Lib. iv, 
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with thoſe of ATHENS, but that the ſuburbs ran out to a 
great extent; and it was difficult to tell, where the town 
ended or the country began. In ſome places of Rome, 
it appears, from the ſame author“, from JuvenaL +4, 
and from other ancient writers 4, that the houſes were 
high, and families lived in ſeparate ſtoreys, one above 
another: But it is probable, that theſe were only the 
poorer citizens, and only in ſome few ſtreets. If we may 
judge from the younger PLixy's$ account of his own 
houſe, and from BARTori's plans of ancient buildings, 
the men of quality had very ſpacious palaces; and their 
buildings were like the CHixEsE houſes at this day, 
where each apartment is ſeparated from the reft, and 
riſes no higher than a ſingle ſtorey. To which if we 
add, that the Roman nobility much affected extenſive 
porticoes, and even woods || in town; we may perhaps 
allow V oss1uUs (though there is no manner of reaſon for 
it) to read the famous paſſage of the elder PLixy + his 
own way, without admitting the extravagant conſe. 
| quences which he draws from it. 


The number of citizens who received corn by the 
public diſtribution in the time of AuGusTus, were two 
hundred thouſand J. This one would efteem a pretty 
certain ground of calculation: Yet is it attended with 
ſuch circumſtances as throw us back into doubt and un- 
certainty, | 

Did the poorer citizens only receive the diſtribution ? 
It was calculated, to be ſure, chiefly for their benefit. 

But! it 88 from a « pallage i in Cickao tt that 1 the rich 


: „ Lib. 83 ＋ "ray 1, J. 269, 270. 5 
+ See NOTE [KK.] 5 See NOTE LLL. 


þ ViTruy. lib. v. cap. 11. Tact1. angal. lib, xi, cap. 3. SUE o, ; 
in viia Oc TA. cap. 72. &c. = 8 N | 


4 See NOTE [ MM}. 
J Ex monument, fincyr. 11 7e. *. lib, 111. cn, 48 
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might alſo take their portion, and that it was eſteemed 
no reproach in them to apply for it. 


To whom was the corn given ; whether only to heads 
of families, or to every man, woman, and child ? The 
portion every month was five ni to each“, (about of 
a buſhel,) This was too little for a family, and too much 
for an individual. A very accurate antiquarian +, there- 
fore, infers, that it was given to every man of full age: 
But he allows the matter to be uncertain. 

Was it ſtrictly enquired, whether the claimant lived 
within the precincts of Rows ; or was it ſufficient, that 
he preſented himſelf. at the monthly diſtribution ? This 

laſt ſeems more probable . 


Were there no falſe claimants ? We are told ||, that 
 Cxsar ſtruck off at once 170,000, who had creeped in 
without a juſt title; and it is very little provanee, that he 
remedicd all abuſes. | | 
But, laſtly, what proportion of faves muſt we aſſign 
to theſe citizens? This is the moſt material queſtion ; 
and the moſt uncertain. It is very doubtful, whether 
ATHENS can be eftabliſhed as a rule for Rome. Per- 
haps the ATHENIANS had more flaves, becauſe they 
employed them in manufactures, for which a capital city, 
| like Roms, ſeems not ſo proper. Perhaps, on the other 
hand, the Romans had more flaves, on account of their 
ſuperior luxury and riches. 


CLicinius apud Salluſt. bip, Frag. lib. iii. 
+ Nicolaus Hortenſſus de re frumentaria Roman. 


t Not to take the people too much from their bufineſs, Avevrys or- 
da ned the diſttibution of corn to be made only thrice a- year: But the people 
finding the monthly diſtributions more convenient, (as preſerving, I ſuppoſe, 
a more regular œconomy in their family) defired to have them reſtored. 
| Sug TON. AuGusT. cap. 40. Had not ſome of the people come from ſome 
diſtance for their corn, Aucusnavs's precaution. ſeems „ 

| Saceon. in 7 cap. 41. | 


There 
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There were exact bills of mortality kept at Rome; 
but no ancient author has given us the number of bu- 
rials, except SUEToNIUs*®, who tells us, that in one 
ſeaſon, there were 30,000 names carried to the temple 
of LiBtTINA : But this was during a plague ; which 
can afford no certain foundation for any inference. 

The public corn, though diſtributed only to 200,000 
citizens, affected very conſiderably the whole agricul- 
ture of ITALY +: a fact no wile reconcilable to ſome 


modern exaggerations with regard to the inhabitants of 
that country. 


The beſt ground of conjecture T can find concerning 
the greatneſs of ancient RoME, is this: We are told by 
 Heronian T, that AN rIochH and ALEXANDRIA were 
very little inferior to Rome. It appears from Diopo- 
Rus SICULUS &, that one ſtraight ſtreet of ALEX ANDRIA 
reaching from port to port, was five miles long; and as 
ALEXANDRIA was much more extended in length than 
breadth, it ſeems to have been a city nearly of the bulk 
of Paris ; and Rome might be about the fize of LoN- 
DON. 
There lived in Ain fn D SICU= 
_ Lus's time f, 300,000 free people, comprehending, I 
ſuppoſe, women and children g. But what number of 
ſlaves? Had we any juſt ground to fix theſe at an equal 
number with the free inhabitants, i: would favour the 
foregoing computation. 
There js a paſſage in Heronian, which is a little 
ſurpriſing. He fays poſitively, that the palace of the 


* . Nins 5 f laden. Aug. cap. 42, 
f Lib. iv. cap. 5. | J Lib, zi. 

See N TE (NN. 

+ Lib. xvii, 


J He favs verdege, not Wera, which lat exp rell.on zl have been 
| wacertiood of citizens alone, and grown men. 


0 „„ Emperor 
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Emperor was as large as all the reſt of the city“. This 
was NERO's golden houſe, which is indeed repreſented by 
SUE TONIUs t and PLINY as of an enormous extent ; 
but no power of imagination can make us conceive it to 
bea any proportion to ſuch a city as Lox Don. 

We may obſc.rve, had the hiſtorian been relating 
NERo's (xtra agance, and had he made uſe of ſuch an 
expieſhon, it would have had much leſs weight; theſe 
rheiorical exaggeretions being fo apt to creep into an 
author's fiyle. even when the moſt chaſte and correct. 
But it is mentioned by HerRoDian only by the by, in 
relating the quarrels between GE'TA and CARACALLA. 
It appears from the ſame hiſtorian &, that there was 
then much land uncultivated, and put to no manner of uſe ; 
and he aſeribes it as a great praife to PERTIN Ax, that he 

allowed every one to take ſuch land either in ITALY or 
_ eiſewhcre, aud cultivate it as he pleaſed, without paying 
any taxes. Lands wncul:ivated, and put to na manner of 

1% e his is not heard of in any part of CHxISTENDOM; 

except in ſome remote parts of Huxcarr ; as I bave 
bcen informed. And it ſurely correſponds very ill with 
that idea of the extreme populouſneſs of antiquity, lo 
much inſiſted on. 


We learn from Vor 1SCUS |, that there was even in 
ETRUR1A much fertile land uncultivated, which the 


Emperor AuRETL IAN intended to convert into vineyards, 


in order to furniſh the Roa AN people with a gratuitous 
diſtribution of wine; a very proper expedieat to depopu- 


"0" ma) "r13US etian rel iq ua urbe.“ | | = a 


+ See NOTE [OO]. 


f Prin ius, lib. xxxvi. cap. 15. 4 * vidimus urbem totam cingi 
. domibus priacipum, CAI ac Nzs oN 18. 


3% ( | ln AuRELIXX. cap. 4 
. e late 
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late till farther that capital and all the neighbouring 
territories, 


It may not be amiſs to take notice of the account 
which PoLyB1vus® gives of the great herds of ſwine to be 


met with in Tuscany and LomBarDy, as well as in 


GREECE,and of the method of feeding them which was then 
practiſed. There are great herds of ſwine,” ſays he, 
„throughout all ITaLy, particularly in former times, 
„ through ETRURIA and CisaLPing Gavi. Andaherd 
« frequently conſiſts of a thouſand or more (wine. When 
ec one of theſe herds in feeding meets with another, they 
«© mix together; and the ſwine-herds have no other 
40 expedient for ſeparating them than to go to different 
« quarters, where they ſound their horn; and theſe 
animals, being accuſtomed to that ſignal, run imme- 
& diately each to the horn of his own keeper. Whierezs 
« in GREECE, if the herds of ſwine happen to mix in 
<< the foreſts, he who has the greateſt flock, takes cun- 


„ ningly the opportunity of driving all away. And 


ce thieves are very apt to purloin the firaggl! ng hogs 
& which have wandered to a great nde from ke 
66 keeper 1 in ſearch of food.“ 


May we not infer from this account, that the nor: of 
ITaLy, as well as GREECE, was then much leſs peopled, 


and worſe cultivated, than at preſent? How ceu'd theſe 


vaſt herds be fed in a country ſo full of incloſures, fo 


improved by agriculture, ſo divided by farms, ſo planted 


with vines and corn intermingled together? ? I mutt con- 


feſs, that PoLyYBius's relation has more the air of that 


cconomy which is to be met with in our AMERICAN 
| colonies, than the management of a Euzoygan 


country. 
Lib. xii. cap 2. 
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We meet with a reflection in AR1sTOTLE's* ethics, 
which ſeems unaccountable on any ſuppoſition, and 
by proving too much in favour of our preſent reaſoning, 
may be thought really to prove nothing. That philoſo- 
pher, treating of friendſhip, and obſerving, that this re- 
lation ought neither to be contracted to a very few, nor 
extended over a great multitude, illuſtrates his opinion 
by the following argument. In like manner,” fays 
he, © as a city cannot ſubſiſt, if it either have ſo few 
6 inhabitants as ten, or ſo many as a hundred thouſand ; 
ac ſo is there a mediocrity required in the number of 
<« friends; and you deſtroy the eſſence of friendſhip by 
e running into either extreme,” What! impoffible 
that a city can contain a hundred thouſand inhabitants ! 
Had ARISTOTLE never ſeen nor heard of a city ſo popu- 
lous? This, I muſt own, paſſes my comprehenſion. 


' Priny + tells us that SELEUCIA, the ſeat of the 
| GrEEK empire in the Eaſt, was reported to contain 
600,000 people. CaRTHAGE is ſaid by STRABO f to 
| have contained 7c0,000. The inhabitants of Pzxin 
are not much more numerous, Lot Don, PaR1s, and 
| ConSTANTINOPLE, may admit of nearly the ſame com- 
putation; at leaſt, the two latter cities do not exceed it. 
Rome, ALEXANDRIA, ANTIOCH, we have already 


ſpoken of. From the experience of paſt and preſent ages, 


one might conjecture that there is a kind of impoſſibility, 
that any city could ever riſe much beyond this proportion. 

Whether the grandeur of a city be founded on commerce 

or on empire, there ſeem to be invincible obſtacles, 
which prevent its farther 1 The ſeats of vaſt 


8 Lib. ix, cap. 10. ame roplion 9 nun; not un; nu 


not citizen, | 
1 . 1 Lb. ü. e 
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ebe by introducing extravagant luxury, irregular 
expence, idleneſs, dependence, and falſe ideas of rank 
and ſuperiority, are improper for commerce. Extenſive 
commerce checks itſelf, by raiſing the price of all labour 
and commodities. When a great court engages the 
attendance of a numerous nobility, poſſeſſed of overgrown 
fortunes, the middling gentry remain in their provincial 
towns, where they can make a figure on a moderate in- 
come. And if the dominions of a ſtate arrive at an enor- 
mous ſize, there neceſſarily ariſe many capitals, in the 
remoter provinces, whither all the inhabitants, except a 
few courtiers, repair for education, fortune, and amuſe- 
ment *, Low po, by uniting extenſive commerce and 
middling empire, has, perhaps, arrived at a greatneſs, 
which no city will ever be able to exceed. 

Chuſe Dover or CaLais for a center: Draw a circle 
of two hundred miles radius: You comprehend Lonpon, 
Paris, the NETHERLANDs, the UNITED PRoviNncEes, 
and ſome of the beſt cultivated parts of FRANcE and 
ExncLAanD. It may ſafely, I think, be affirmed, that no 
ſpot of ground can be found, in antiquity, of equal ex- 
tent, which contained near ſo many great and populous 
_ cities, and was ſo ſtocked with riches and inhabitants. 
To balance, in both periods, the ſtates, which poſſeſſed 
moſt art, knowledge, civility, and the beſt police, ſeems 

the trueſt method of compariſon. 


It is an obſervation of L'ABBe du Bos +, that ur 5 
is warmer at preſent than it was in ancient times. The 
annals of Rome tell us,” ſays he, that in the year 


» Such were ArxzxanData, AnTrocn, CarTHAGE, EPNESUS, | 
Lyons, Sc. in the Roman empire. Such are even BouzpDzaux, Tro- 
' Louss, Dijon, REnnxs, Rouzx, Alx, Cc. in Faaxce; DunBLIN, 
Epi zu AGA, Von k, in che B21 18 dominions 

+ Vol. ii. l. 16. 
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4 480 ab U. C. the winter was ſo ſevere that it deſtroyed 
« the trees. The TyBzr froze in Rome, and the 
ground was covered with {now for forty days. When 
« JuvENAL“ deſcribes a ſuperſtitious woman, he re- 
« preſents her as brecking the ice of the TVBER, that 
& {he might perform her ablutions. 


& Fijpernum t glacie deſcendet in amnen, 
& Ter niatutino Tyberi mergetur. 


He ſpeaks of that river's freezing as a common event. 
« Many paſſiges of Horace ſuppoſe: the ſtreets of 
% Rome full of ſnow and ice. We ſhould have more 
6 certainty with regard to this point, had the an- 


& cients known the uſe of thermometers: But their 
«© writers, without intending it, give us information, 


ſufficient to convince us, that the winters are now 
* much more temperate at Rome than formerly. At 
preſent the TyBER no more freezes at Roxie than the 
„ NiLe at Caiko. The Romans eſteem the winters 
very rigorous, it the ſnow lie two days, and if one 
ſee for egit and forty hours a few icicles hang from 
a fountain that has a north expoſition.” 5 
The obſervation of this ingenious critic may be ex- 
tended to other EUROPEAN climates. Who could dii- 
cover the mild climate of FRANCE in Diobokus SICU- 
Lus's + deſcription of that of GauL? As it is a 
northern climate,” ſays he, it is infeſted with cold 
to an extreme degree, In cloudy weather, inſtead of 
„ rain there fall great ſnows; and in clear weather it 
there freezes fo exceſſive hard, that the rivers acquire 
66 bridges of their own ſubſtance, over which, not only 
+ ſingle travellers may paſs, but large armies, accom- 
* panied with al their baggage and loaded waggons. 


Sat. 6. c | Dy Ya, „ 
„ And 
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& And there being many rivers in GGaur, the RRONHR, 
& the Rix E, Ec. almoſt all of them are frozen over; 
& and it is uſual, in order to prevent falling, to cover 
the ice with chaff and ſtraw at the places where the 
&« road paſſes.” C ulder than a Galle Iinter, is uſed 
by PeTRoONtUs as a proverbial expreition. ARISTOTLE 
ſays, that Gaul is ſo cold a climate that an aſs could 
not live in it“ 

North of the CEVENxNES, ſays SrRABO T, Gavr 
produces not figs and olives: And the vines, which have 
been planted, bear not grapes, that will gens 

Ovip poſitively maintains, with all the ferious affirma- 
tion of proſe, tùat the LuxINE fea was fiozen over every 
winter in his time; and he appeals to Roman gover- 
nours, whom he names, for the truth of his aſſertion . 
This ſeldom or never happens at preſent in the latitude 
of Torr, whither Ovip was banihed. All the com- 
plaints of the ſame poet ſeem to mark a rigour of the 
ſeaſons, which is ſcarcely experienced at preſent in 
PETERSBURGH or STOCKHOLM. 


TouRNEForT, a Provengal, who had travelled into 


the ſame country, obſerves, that there is not a finer | 


climate in the world: And he afferts, that nothing but 
Ovip's melancholy could have given him ſuch diſmal 
ideas of it. But the facts, mentioned by that poet, are 
too circumſtantial to bear any ſuch interpretation. 
Pol vnlus || fays, that the climate in ARCADIA. was 
very cold, and the air moiſt, 


6 Iral v,“ ſays VanRO d. is the moſt temperate 


4 climate in EURoE. The inland parts“ (Gaul, 


— 
De generat. anim. lib. ii. + Lib. iv. 
2 Triſt. lib. iii. eleg, 9. De Ponto, lib. iv. eleg. 7, 9, 10. 
|} Lib, iv, cap. 23; & Lib. i. cap..2. 
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GERMANY, and PANNONTA, no doubt) © have almoſt 
e perpetual winter.” 

The northern parts of SPAIN, according to STRABO , 
are but ill inhabited, becauſe of the great cold. 


Allowing, therefore, this remark to be juſt, that 
EvuRoPE is become warmer than formerly; how can we 
account for it? Plainly, by no other method, than by 
ſuppoſing, that the land is at preſent much better cultt- 
vated, and that the woods are cleared, which formerly 
threw a ſhade upon the earth, and kept the rays of the 
ſun from penetrating to-it. Our northern colonies in 
AMERICA become more temperate, in proportion as the 
woods are felled +; but in general, every one may re- 
mark, that cold is ſtill much more ſeverely felt, both in 


North and South AmzRica, than in places under the 
ſame latitude in EUROPE. 


SASERNA, quoted by CoLUMELLATt, aſirmed, that 
the diſpoſition of the heavens was altered before his time, 
and that the air had become much milder and warmer; 
as appears hence, fays he, that many places now abound 
with vineyards and olive plantations, which formerly, 
by reaſon of the rigour of the climate, could raiſe none of 
_ theſe productions. Such a change, if real, will be 
allowed an evident ſign of the better cultivation and 
peopling of countries before age of SasERNnA |}; and if 
it t be continued to the ponent times, is a proof, that theſe 


* Lib. iii. 


1 The warm ſcuthern colonies alſo wins more healthful : And it is 
remarkable, that in the Span1$n hiftories of the firſt diſcovery and conqueſt 


of theſe countries, they appear to have been very healthful ; being then well | 


peopled and cultivated, No account of the ick nei or decay of cone | 
_ or PIZZARRO's ſmall armies. 


t Lib. i. cap. 1. 


fe ſeems to have * about the time ofthe younger AraIcanue ; 5 
2 i. cap. In | 
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advantages have been continually encreaſing throughout 
this part of the world, 

L“et us now caſt our eye over all the countries which are 
the ſcene of ancient and modern hiſtory, and compare 
their paſt and preſent ſituation : We ſhall not, perhaps, 
find ſuch foundation for the complaint of the preſent 
emptineſs and deſolation of the world. Avr is re- 
preſented by MaiLLET, to whom we owe the beſt ac · 
count of it, as extremely populous; though he eſteems 
the number of its inhabitants to be diminiſhed. SYRIA, 
and the Leſſer Asia, as well as the coaſt of BarBary, 
I can readily own, to be deſart in compariſon of their 
ancient condition. The depopulation of GREECE is alſo 
obvious. But whether the country now called Turk * 
in EuRoPE may not, in general, contain more inhabi- 
tants than during the flouriſhing period of GREECE, may 
bealittle doubtful. The THRACITANs ſeem then to have 
lived like the TarTaARs at preſent, by paſturage and 
_ plunder *: The GeTes were ftill more uncivilized + : 
And the ILLYRIANs were no better ft. Theſe occupy 
nine-tenths of that country: And though the govern- 
ment of the TurRKs be not very favourable to induſtry : 
and propagation; yet it preſerves at leaſt peace and order 
among the inhabitants; and is preferable to that barba- 
rous, unſettled condition, in which they anciently 
Iived. 


Pol Ax p and Mas] in Euxoee are not populous ; 1 
but are certainly much more ſo than the ancient SAR MAT IA 
and SCYTHIA ; where no huſbardry or tillage was ever 
heard of, and paſturage was the ſole art by which the 
people were maintained. The like obſervation may be 
8 extended to DannanK and SWEDEN. No one ought 


3 Xenoph, _ lib. vii. Poly. lib. 5 iv. cap. as 
| + Ovid. paſin, Sc. Strabo, lib. vii f Polyb, lib, ii, cap. 12. 
5 — » 
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to eſteem the immenſe ſwarms of people, which formerly 
cadie from the Itorth, and overran all Evroye, to be 
any objection to tit opinion. Where a whole nation, 
or even halt of it remove their ſeat ; it is eaſy to imagine, 
what a pr digious mullitude they muſt form; with what 
defperate va our they mult make their attacks; and how 
the terror they ſtrike into the invaded nations will make 
theſe magnify, in their imagination, both the courage 
and multitude of the invaders. SCOTLAND is neither 
extenſive nor populous z but were the half of its inha- 
bitants to ſeek new ſeats, they would form a colony as 
large as the TEvToNs and CIMBAI; and would fhake 
all EUROPE, ſuppoſing it in no better condition for de- 
fence than forme erly. 


GERMAxx has ſurely at preſent twenty times more 
inhabitants than in ancient times, when they cultivated 
no ground, and each tribe valued itſelf on the extenſive 

| deſolation which it ſpread around; as we learn from 
 Cxsar®F, and Tacitus + and STRABO T. A proof, 

that the diviſion into ſmall republics will not alone render 
a nation populous, unleſs attended with the ſpirit of 
peace, order, and induſtry. . 


The barbarous condition of Barr Alx in former times 

is well known, and the thinneſs of its inhabitants may 

_ eaſily Le conjectured, both from their barbarity, and 
from a circumſtance mentioned by HERoDIAn ||, that 
all BRITAIN was marſhy, even in SEVERUsS's time, after 
the Rowavs had been fully ſettled in it above a century. 
It is not eaſily imagined, that the Gawurs were an- 
ciently much more advanced in the arts of life than their 
northern — Liner they travelled to this iſland 


Fe belt i Calis, lb. vi. | + De moribus Cem. 
1 Lib. vii. Lib. iti, cap. 47. a 
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for their education in the myſteries of the religion and 
philoſophy of the DrurDs *. I cannot, therefore, think, 
that GAUL was then ncar ſo populous as FRANCE is at 
preſent. el: 

Were we to believe, indeed, and join together the 
teſtimony of ApPIAN, and that of Diopokus SICULDs, 
we muſt admit an incredible populouſneſs in Gaur. 
The former hiſtorian + ſays, that there were 400 nations 
in that country; the latter | afirms, that the largeſt of 
the GALLIc nations conſiſted of 200,000 men, beſides 
women and children, and the leaſt of 50,009, Calcu- 
lating, therefore, at a medium, we mult admit of near 
200 millions of people, in a country, which we eftzem 
populous at preſent, though ſuppoſed to contain little 
more than twenty l. Such calculations, therefore, by 
their extravagance, loſe all manner of authority. We 
may obſerve, that the equality of property, to which the 
populouſneſs of antiquity may be afcribed, had no place 
among the Gaurts4, Their iateftine wars allo, before 
CxSAR time, were almoſt perpetual J. And STRABOS 
obſerves, that, though all Gaul was cultivated, yet was 
it not cultivated with any fkill or care ; the genius of the 
inhabitants leading them leſs to arts than arms, till their 
flavery under Rome produced peace among themſelves. 

CazsaR ||| enumerates very particularly the great 
forces which were levied in BELGIUM to oppoſe his 
conqueſts ; and makes them amount to 208, 00. Theſe 
were not the whole people able to bear arms: For the 


'* Cx5an d: bello Gallico, lib. xvi. STR AB, lib. vii. ſays, the Gaus 
were not much more improved than the GE] NS. | 


I celt. pars . 4 lbv.: 

: Ancient Gavr was more extenſive than modern France, 

Jes de bells Callico, lib, via  @ 1%. ibid. 
$ Lib. iv, Ny De bello Calico, lib. ii. 
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fame hiftorian tells us, that the BEILOVACI could have 
brought a hundred thouſand men into the field, though 
they engaged only for ſixty. Taking the whole, there- 
fore, in this proportion of ten to ſix, the ſum of fighting 
men in all the ſtates of BeLGiuM was about 350,000; 
all the inhabitants a million and a half. And Beicium 
being about a fourth of Gut, that country might con- 
tain {ix millions, which is not near the third of its preſent 
inhabitants. We are informed by Cs Ak, that the 
GauLs had no fixed property in land; but that the 
chieftains, when any death happened in a family, made 
a new diviſion of all the lands among the ſeveral members 
of the family. This is the cuſtom of Taniſiry, which ſo 
long prevailed in IRELAND, and which retained that 
country in a ſtate of miſery, barbariſm, and deſolation. 
The ancient HELVETiA was 250 miles in length, and 
180 in breadth, according to the ſame author + ; yet 
contained only 360,000 inhabitants. The canton of 
Bexxx alone has, at preſent, as many people. 


After this computation of AprrAx and Diopokus 
Sicut us, I know not, whether I dare affirm, that the 
modern Durch are more numerous than the ancient 


BAT Avi. 


Span is, perhaps, decayed ** what it was FE 
centuries ago; but if we ftep backward two thouſand 
years, and conſider the reſtleſs, turbulent, unſettled con- 


dition of its inhabitants, we may probably be inclined to 


think, that it is now much more populous. Many 


SPANIARDS killed themſelves, when deprived of their 


arms by the Romans f. It appears from ProTancn I _ 


See NOTE [PP]. 


4 De bello Gallico, lib. iv 7 Titi Livii, lib, XXXIV, *y> 17: 
wy In vita Marii. 5 05 
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that robbery and plunder were eſteemed honourable among 
the SPANIARDS. HiIkTius|| repreſents in the ſame 
light the ſituation of that country in Czsar's time; and 
he ſays, that every man was obliged to live in caſtles and 
| walled towns for his ſecurity. It was not till its final 
conqueſt under AuGusTvus, that theſe diſorders were 
repreſſed *. The account which STRABoO + and JusTin {| 
give of SPAIN, correſponds exactly with thoſe above 


mentioned. How much, therefore, muſt it diminiſh 
from our idea of the populouſneſs of antiquity, when we 


find, that TULLY, comparing ITaLy, Argic, Gaul, 
GREECE, and SPAIN, mentions the great number of in- 


habitants, as the peculiar circumſtance, which rendered 
this latter country formidable . 


ITALY, however, it is probable, has decayed : But 


how many great cities does it ſtill contain? Venice, 


Genoa, Pavia, Turin, MiILAx, NaPLes, FLorence, 
LEO HORN, which either ſubſiſted not in ancient times, 

or were then very inconſiderable? If we reflect on this, 
we ſhall not be apt to carry matters to ſo great an extreme 
as is uſual, with regard to this ſubject, 


When the Roman authors complain, that ITALY, 


which formerly exported corn, became dependent on all 
the provinces for its daily bread, they never aſcribe this 


alteration to the encreaſe of its inhabitants, but to the 
neglect of tillage and agriculture y. A natural effect of 


De bello Hiſp. Vll. Paterc, lib, ii. F 99. . 
+ Lib. iii. | 1 Lib. xliv. 


| + © Nec numero Hiſpanos, nec robore Gallos, nec calliditate Pœnos, nee 


e artibus Græcos, nec denique hoc ipſo hujus gentis, ac 


« Nec impacatos a tergo horrebis Iberos.“ Virg. Georg, lib. iii. The 
IZA f are here plainly taken, by a poetical figure, for robbers in general. 


S Varro de re ruſtica, lib. ii. * CoLunnia pref, Suk rox. 
Ausr. cap. 42. 


1 3 that 


| c terrz domeſtica 
44 nativeque ſenſu, Italos ipſos ac Latinos ſuperavimus. De haruſp. reſp. 
cap. 9. The diſorders of Sparn ſeem to have been almoſt proverbial . 
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that pernicious practie e of . nz corn, in order to 
diſtribute it gratis among the Rona citizens, and a very 
b:d means of multiply ing the inhabitants of any country ++ 
The ſportula, fo much talked of by MarTiaL and Ju- 
VENAL, being preſents regula:ly made by the great lords 
to their ſmaller clients, mult have had a like tendency to 
produce idiencis, debauchery, aad a continual decay 
among the people. The pariſh- rates have at preſent the 
ſame bad conſequences in ENGLAND, 

| Were I toallign a period, when I imagine this part of 
the world might poſſibly contain more inhabitan's than 
at preſent, I ſhould pitch upon the age of TRA JAN and 
the ASNTONINES; the great extent of the ROMAN em- 
pire being then civilized and cultivated, ſettled almoſt in 
A profound peace both foreign and domeſtic, and living 
under the fame regular police and government |, But 
we are told, that all extenſire { overnments, eſpecially 
abſolute monarchies, are pernicious to population, and 
contain a fecret vice and pation, which deſtroy the effect 
of all theſe promiting appearances *®, To coafirm this, 
there is a paſſage cited from PLUTARCH 5 which beiog | 
lomevrhat fnoular, we ſhall here examine it, 


That author, endeavouring to account for the ſilence 
of many of the oracles, ſays, that it may be aſcribed to 
the preſent deſolation of the worid, proceeding from 

former wars and factions; which common calamity, he 

adds, has fallen heavier upon GREECE than on any other 


+ Thouth the ebſervations of J. Abbé du Bos ſhould be admitted, that 
IAI Y is now warmer than in former times, the con equence may not be | 
neceſſuy, that it is more ropulous or better culiivated, If the other countries 
of Eunoyz were more ſavage and woody, the cold winds that blew — 
them m gut 2 ffect th e climate of Ir ATL v. 


+ Sce N OTE QQ. 
ee de lei x, liv, xxiii. . chap. 19. | De crac. deſeTus. 
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country; inſomuch, that the whole could ſcarcely at 


preſent furnifa three thouſand warriors; a number which, 
in the time of the MEpian war, wcre ſupplied by the 
ſingle city of MzGaRa. The gods, therefore, who 
affect works of dignity and importance, have ſuppreſſed 
many of their oracles, and deign not to ule ſo many in- 
terpreters of their will to fo diminutive a people, 

I muſt confeſs, that this paſſage contains ſo many dif- 
ficulties, that I know not what to make of it. You may 
obſerve, that PLUTARCH aſſigus, for a cauſe of the decay 
of mankind, not the extenſive dominion of the Romans, 


but the former wars and factious of the ſeveral nations; 


all which were quieted by the Roman arms. PLu- 
TARCH's reaſoning, therefore, is directiy contrary to the 
Inference, which is drawn from the fact he advances. 


PoLyB1Us ſuppoſes, that Gaezce had become more 


proſperous and flouriſhing after the eſtabliſhment of thy 


RoMan yoke *; and though that hiſtorian wrote before 


theſe conquerors had degenerat-d, from being the patrons, 


to be the plunderers of mankind ; yet as we find from 


Tacrrus t, that the ſeverity of the emperors afterwards 


corrected the licence of the governors, we have no reafun 


to think that extenſive monarchy fo deſtructive as it is 
often repreſented. | 


We learn from gun 4501. that the RouaAxs, from 


their regard to the Dans. maintained, to his time, 


moſt of the privileges and liberties of that celebrated 


nation; and NERO afterwards rather encreaſed them |. 


How therefore can we imagine, that the ROMAN yoke 


® See NOTE (RR) 
F Annal. lib. i. cap. 2. | t Lib. vill. and ix. 


1 PLUTARCE. De! vis 155 i ſero a Numine punluntur. 
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was ſo burdenſome over that part of the world? The 
oppreſſion of the proconſuls was checked; and the ma- 
giſtracies in GREECE being all beſtowed, in the ſeveral 
cities, by the free votes of the people, there was no great 
neceſſitj for the competitors to attend the emperor's 
court. If great numbers went to ſeek their fortunes in 
Ro ME, and advance themſelves by learning or eloquence, 
the commodities of their native country, many of them 
would return with the fortunes which they had acquired, 
and thereby enrich the GRE CIA&N commonwealths. 

But PL ur axc fays, that the general depopulation had 
been more ſenſibly felt in Greece than in any other 


country. How is this reconcileable to its ſuperior po 
vileges and advantages ? 


| Beſides, this paſſage, by proving too much, really 
proves nothing. Only three thouſand men able to bear arms 
in all GREEct ! Who can admit fo ſtrange a propoſition, 
eſpectally if we conſider the great number of GREERK 
cities, whoſe names ſtill remain in hiſtory, and which 
are mentioned by writers long after the age of Pu- 
'TARCH ? There are there ſurely ten times more people 
at preſent, when there ſcarcely remains a city in all the 
| bounds of ancient Greece. That country is ftill tole- 
rably cultivated, and furniſhes a ſure ſupply of corn, in 
caſe of any Oy in n ITALY, or the ſouth of 
France. 


h We may Abe, that the ancient W of the 

"Gans. and their equality of property, till ſubſiſted 

during the age of PLUTARCH; as appears from Lu- 

ciax t. Nor is there any ground to imagine, that that 
| 4 De mercede conducris. : 


country 
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country was poſſeſſed by a few maſters, and a rue num 
ber of ſlaves. 


It is probable, indeed, that military diſcipline, 1 
entirely uſeleſs, was extremely neglected in GREECE 
after the eftabliſhment of the Roman empire; and if 
_ theſe commonwealths, formerly ſo warlike and ambitious, 
maintained each of them a ſmall city-guard, to prevent 
mobbiſh diſorders, it is all they had occaſion for: And 
theſe, perhaps, did not amount to 3000 men, throughout 
all GREECE. TI own, that, if PLuTarca had this fac 
in his eye, he is here guilty of a groſs paralogiſm, and 
aſſigns cauſes no wiſe proportioned to the effects. But 


is it ſo great a prodigy, that an author thould fall i into a 
miſtake of this nature 11 ? 


But whatever force may remain in this ** of 
 PLUTARCH, we ſhall endeavour to counterbalance it by 
as remarkable a paſſage in DioporRus SicuLvus, where 
the hiſtorian, after mentioning *Ninus's army of 
1,700,000 foot and 200,000 horſe, endeavours to ſupport 
the credibility of this account by ſome poſterior facts; 
and adds, that we muſt not form a notion of the ancient 
populouſneſs of mankind from the prefent emptineſs and 
depopulation which is ſpread over the world f. Thus an 
author, who lived at that very period of antiquity which 
is repreſented as molt populous ||, complains of the deſola- 
tion which then prevailed, gives the preference to former 
times, and has recourſe to ancient fables as a foundation 
for his opinion. The humour of blaming the preſent, 
and admiring the paſt, is ſtrongly rooted in human nature, 
and has an influence even on perſons endued with the 
profoundeſt judgment and moſt extenſive learning. 


I See NOTE [88]: 
i Lib. it. 
6 He was cotemporary with CAR and Avcurrus, 
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ESSAY XII. 


Of che Oz1cinaL CoxnTRACT. 


8 no party, in the — age, can well ſupport 
itſelf, without a philoſophical or ſpeculative ſyſtem 
of principles, annexed to its political or practical one ; 


we accotdingly find, that each of the factions, into 
which this nation is divided, has reared up a fabric of the 


former kind, in order to protect and cover that ſcheme of 


actions, which it purſues. The people being commonly | 


very rude builders, eſpecially in this ſpeculative way, and 


more eſpecially ſtill, when actuated by party-zeal ; it is 


natural to imagine, that their workmanſhip muſt be a 


little unſhapely, and diſcover evident marks of that vio- 
lence and hurry, in which it was raiſed. The one party, 
by tracing up government to the Dzirv, endeavour to 
render it fo ſacred and inviolate, that it muſt be little leſs 
than ſacrilege, however tyrannical it may become, to 


touch or invade it, in the ſmalleſt article. The other 


party, by founding government altogether on the conſent 
of the PeoPLE, ſuppoſe that there is a kind of original 
contract, by which the ſubjects have reſerved the power 


of reſiſting their ſovereign, whenever they find them 


ſelves aggrieved by that authority, with which they have, 
for certain purpoſes, voluntarily entruſted him. Theſe 
_ are the ſpeculative principles of the two parties; and theſe 


too are the practical conſequences deduced from them. 
Vo. I ä 1 ſhal 
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I ſhall venture to affirm, That both theſe ſyſtems of ſpe« 
culative principles are juſt; though not in the ſenſe, intended 
by the parties: And, That both the ſchemes of praftical con: 
ſequences are prudent ; though not in the extremes, to which _ 
each party, in oppoſition to the other, has commonly endeavoured 
to carry them. 


That the DxIrv is the ultimate author of all govern- 
ment, will never be denied by any, who admit a general 
providence, and allow, that all events in the univerſe are 
conducted by an uniform plan, and directed to wiſe pur- 
poſes. As it is impoſſible for human race to ſubfiſt, at 
leaſt in any comfortable or ſecure ſtate, without the pro- 
tection of government; this inſtitution muſt certainly 
have been intended by that beneficent Being, who means 
the good of all his creatures: And as it has univerſally, 
in fact, taken place, in all countries, and all ages; we 
may conclude, with ſtill greater certainty, that it was 
intended by that omniſcient Being, who can never be 
deceived by any event or operation. But fince he gave 
riſe to it, not by any particular or miraculous gf 
ſition, but by his concealed and univerſal efficacy; 

ſovereign cannot, properly ſpeaking, be called his vice- 
gerent, in any other ſenſe than every power or force, 
being derived from him, may be ſaid to act by his com» 
miſſion. Whatever actually happens is comprehended 


in the general plan or intention of providence; nor has 


the greateſt and moſt lawful prince any more reaſon, 
upon that account, to plead a peculiar ſacredneſs or in- 
violable authority, than an inferior magiſtrate, or even 
an uſurper, or even a robber and a pyrate. The ſame 
divine fuperintendant, who, for wiſe purpoſes, inveſted 
. a Titus or a TRAJAxN with authority, did alfo, for 
| Purpoſes, no doubt, equally wiſe, though unknown, 
beſtow power on a BorGIa or an ANGRIA. The fame 
enn, which gave riſe to the ſovereign power in every 


tate, 
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Rate, eſtabliſhed likewiſe every petty juriſdiction in it, 
and every limited authority, A conſtable, therefore, 


no leſs than a king, acts by a divine commiſhon, and 
poſſeſſes an indefeaſible right. 


When we conſider how nearly equal all men are in 
their bodily force, and even in their mental powers and 
faculties, till cultivated by education; we muſt neceſ- 
ſarily allow, that nothing but their own conſent could, 
at firſt, aſſociate them together, and ſubjeR them to 
any authority, The people, if we trace government to 
its firſt origin in the woods and deſarts, are the ſource of 
all power and juriſdiction, and voluntarily, for the ſake 
of peace and order, abandoned their native liberty, and 
received laws from their equal and companion, The 
conditions, upon which they were willing. to ſubmit, 
were either expreſſed, or were fo clear and obvious, that 
it might well be eſteemed ſuperfluous to expreſs them. 
If this, then, be meant by the original contract, it can- 
not be denied, that all government is, at firſt, founded 
on a contract, and that the moſt ancient rude combina- 
tions of mankind were formed entirely by that principle, 
In vain, are we aſked in what records this charter of our 
liberties is regiſtered. It was not writ on parchment, 
nor yet on leaves or barks of trees. It preceded the 
uſe of writing and all the other civilized arts of life. 
But we trace it plainly in the nature of man, and in the 
equality, or ſomething approaching equality, which we 
find in all the individuals of that ſpecies. The force, 

which now prevails, and which is founded on fleets and 
armies, is plain'y political, and derived from authority, 

the effect of eſtabliſhed government. A man's natural 
force conſiſts only in the vigour of his limbs, and the 


\ firmneſs of his courage; which could never ſubject mul- 


titudes to the command of one. Nothing but their own 


ha: „„ conlent. 
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conſent, and their ſenſe of the advantages reſulting from 
peace and order, could have had that influence. 


But philoſophers, who have embraced-a party (if that 
be not a contradiction in terms) are not contented with: 
theſe conceſſions. They affert, not only that govern- 
ment in its earlieſt infancy aroſe from conſent, or the 

voluntary combination: of the people; but alſo, that, 

even at preſent, when it has attained its full maturity, it 

reſts on no other foundation: They affirm, that all men 
are ſtill born equal, and owe allegiance to-no prince or 
government, unleſs bound by the obligation and ſanction 
of a promiſe. And as no man, without ſome equivalent, 
would forego the advantages of his native liberty, and 
. ſubject himſelf to: the will of another; this promiſe is. 
always underftoed' to be conditional, and impoſes on him 
no obligation, unleſs he meet with juſtice and protection 


from his ſovereign, Fheſe advantages the fovereign 


promiſes him in return; and if he fail in the execution, 
he has broken, on his part, the articles of engagement, 
and has thereby freed his ſubject from: alb obligations to 
_ allegiance. Such, according to theſe philoſophers, is- 
the foundation of authority in every government; and: 


ſuch the right of reſiſtance, poſſeſſed by every ſubject. 
But would theſe reaſoners look abroad into: the world, 


mey would meet with nothing that, in the leaſt, corre- 


ſponds to their ideas, or can warrant fo refined and philo- 
ſophical a ſyſtem. On the contrary, we find, every. 

| where, princes, who claim their ſubjects as their property, 
and aſſert their independent right of ſovereignty, from 
conqueſt or ſuceeſſion. We find alſo, every where, 
ſubjects, who acknowledge this right in their prince, 
and ſuppoſe themſelves born under obligations ef obedi- 
ence to a certain ſovereign, as much as under the ties off 
reverence. 
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reverence and duty to certain parents. Theſe connex ions 
are always conceived to be equally independent of out 
conſent, in PersiA and CHINA; in France and 
SpAIN; and even in HoLLAND and EncLAnD, where- 
ever the doctrines above-mentioned have not been care- 
fully inculcated. Obedience or ſubjection becomes ſo 
familiar, that moft men never make any enquity about 
its origin or cauſe, more than about the principle of 
gravity, reſiſtance, or the moſt univerſal laws of nature. 
Or if curiofity ever move them; as ſoon. as they learn, 
that they themſelves and their anceſtors have, for ſeveral 
ages, or from time immemorial, been ſubject to ſuch a 
government or ſuch a family; they immediately ac- | 
quieſce, and acknowledge their obligation to allegiance, 
Were you to preach, in moſt parts of the world, that 
political Connexions are founded altogether. en voluntary 
conſent or à mutual promiſe, the magiſtrate would ſoon 
_ -jmpriſon-you, as ſeditious, for looſening the ties of obe- 
dience; if your friends did not before ſhut you up as 
delirious, for advancing ſuch abſurdities. It is ſtrange, 
that an act of the mind, which every individual is ſup- 

poſed to have ſormed, and after he came to the uſe of 
| reaſon too, otherwiſe it could have no authority; that 
this act, I ſay, ſhould be ſo unknown to all of them, 
that, over the face of the whole earth, there ſcarcely . 
remain any traces er memory of it. 


But the contract, on which government is founded, 
is ſaid to be the original contract; and conſequently may 
be ſuppoſed too old to fall under the knowledge of the 
preſent generation. If the agreement, by which ſavage 
men firſt aſſociated and conjoined their force, be here 
meant, this is acknowledged to be real; but being ſo 
ancient, and being obliterated by a thouſand changes of 
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and is the ſole cauſe of his ſecurity. By ſuch arts as 
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government and princes, it cannot now be ſuppoſed to 
retain any authority. If we would ſay any thing to the 
purpoſe, we muſt aſſert, that every particular govern- 
ment, which is lawful, and which impoſes any duty of 
allegiance on the ſubject, was, at firſt, ſounded on con- 
ſent and a voluntary compact. But beſides that this 
ſuppoſes the conſent of the fathers to bind the children, 
even to the moſt remote generations (which republican 
writers will never allow) beſides this, I ſay, it is not 
juſtified by hiſtory or e in any age or country 
of the world. 


Almoſt all the governments, which exiſt at preſent, | 
or of which there remains any record in ſtory, have been 
founded originally, either on uſurpation or conqueſt, or 
both, without any pretence of a fair conſent, or volun- 
tary ſubjection of the people. When an artful and bold 
man is placed at the head of an army or faction, it is 
often caſy for him, by employing ſometimes violence, 
ſometimes falſe pretences, to eſtabliſh his dominion over 
a people a hundred times more numerous than his par- 

tizans. He allows no ſuch open communication, that 
his enemies can know, with certainty, their number or 


force. He gives them no leiſure to aſſemble together in 


a body to oppoſe him. Even all thoſe, who are the in- 
ſtruments of his uſurpation, may wiſh his fall; but their 
ignorance of each other's intention keeps them in awe, 


theſe, many governments have been eſtabliſhed; and 


this is all the original centrat?, whack they on to 2 


| boaſt of. 


The face of the and is e changing, by the 
; encreaſe of ſmall kingdoms into great empires, by the 
diſſolution of great empires into ſmaller kingdoms, by 
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the planting of colonies, by the migration of tribes. IS 
there any thing diſcoverable in all theſe events, but force 
and violence ? Where is the mutual agreement or volun- 
tary aſſociation ſo much talked of ? 


Even the ſmootheſt way, by which a nation may re- 


Ceeive a foreign maſter, by marriage or a will, is not 


extremely honourable for the people ; but ſuppoſes them 
to be difpoſed of, like a dowry or a legacy, NY to 
the pleaſure or intereſt of their rulers. 5 


But where no force interpoſes, and election takes 
place; what is this election ſo highly vaunted ? It is 
either the combination of a few great men, who decide 
for the whole, and will allow of no oppoſition: Or it 
is the fury of a multitude, that follow a ſeditious ring- 
leader, who is not known, perhaps, to a dozen among 
them, and who owes his advancement merely to his 


own impudence, or to the momentary GC of his 


fellows. 


Are theſe diſorderly elections, which are rare too, of 
ſuch mighty authority, as to be the only lawful founcation 
of all government and allegiance ? 


Ta reality, there is not a more terrible event, than a 
total diſſolution of government, which gives liberty to 
the multitude, and makes the determination or choice 
of a new eſtabliſhment depend upon a number, which 
nearly approaches the body of the people; For it never 
comes entirely to the whole body of them. Every wiſe 
man, then, wiſhes to ſee, at the head of a powerful and 
obedient army, a general, who may ſpeedily ſeize the 
prize, and give to the people a maſter, which they are 
ſo unfit to chuſe for themſelves. 80 little correſpondent 
; is fact and reality to thoſe philofophical notions. 
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Let not the eftabliſhment at the revoluticn deceive us, 
or make us ſo much in love with a philoſophical origin 
to government, as ta imagine all others monſtrous and 
irregular. Even that event was far from correſponding 
to theſe refined ideas. It was only the ſucceſſion, and 
that only in the regal part of the goyernment, which was 
then changed; And it was only the majority of ſeven 
hundred, who determined that change for near ten mil- 

lions. I doubt nat, indeed, but the bulk of thoſe ten 
millions acquieſced willingly in the determination: But 
was the matter left, in the leaſt, to their choice? Was 
it not juſtly ſuppoſed to be, from that mament, decided, 

and every man puniſhed, who refuſed to ſubmit to the 
new ſovereign? How otherwiſe could the matter have 

ever been brought to any iſſue or concluſon? 


The republic of ATHENS was, I believe, the moſt ex- 
tenfhve democracy, that we read of in hiſtory: Yet if 
we make the requiſite allowances for the women, the 
ſlaves, ang the ſtrangers, we ſhall find, that that eſta- 
bliſhment was not, at firſt, made, nor any law ever 
voted, by a tenth part of thoſe who were bound to pay 
obedience to it. Not to mention the iſlands and foreign 

dominians, which the ATHENIANS claimed as theirs by 
right of conqueſt. And as it is well known, that popu- 
lar aſſemblies in that city were always full of licence and 

_ diſorder, notwithſtanding the inſtitutions and laws by 

| Which they were checked: How much more diſorderly 

_ muſt they prove, where they form not the eſtabliſhed 

N conſtitution, but meet tumultuouſſy on the diſſolution 
of the ancient government, in order to give riſe to a new 
one? How chimerical muſt it be to > talk of a choice i in 
a ſuch W 1 
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The Acuzans enjoyed the freeſt and moſt perfect 
demoeracy of all antiquity ; yet they employed force to 
oblige ſome cities to enter into their — as we learn 
from PoLyBivus “. 


Harry the IVth and HA aux the VIIth of ENGLAND, 
had really no other title to the throne but a parliamen- 
tary election; yet they never would acknowledge it, 
ſor fear of weakening their authority. Strange, if the 


only real foundation of all authority be conſent and 
promiſe { 


It is in vain to fay, that all — are or ſhould 
be, at firſt, founded on popular conſent, as much as the 
neceſſity of human affairs will admit. This favours en- 
tirely my pretenſion. I maintain, that human affairs will 
never admit of this conſent; feldom of the appearance 
of it. But that conqueſt or uſurpation, that is, in 
plain terms, force, by diſſolving the ancient govern- 
ments, is the origin of almoſt all the new ones, which 
| were ever eſtabliſhed in the world. And that in the few 
Caſes, where conſent may ſeem to have taken place, 1t 
was commonly fo irregular, fo confined, or ſo much 
intermixed either with fraud or Nolence, that It cannot 
have any great authority. | 


My intentjon here is not to exclude the conſent of the 
people from being one juſt foundation of government 
where it has Wy It is ſurely the beſt and moſt facred 
of any. I only pretend, that it has very ſeldom had 

place in apy degree, and never almoft in its full extent, 


And that therefore ſome other foundation of * 
muſt alſo be admitted. 


Were all men poſſeſſed of ſo inflexible a regard to 
Juſtice, that, of themſelves, they would 07 abſtain. 


„ Lib. i, caps 38, 1 
rom 
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from the properties of others ; they had for ever remained 
in a ſtate of abſolute liberty, without ſubjection to any 


_ magiſtrate or political ſociety : But this is a ſtate of per- 


ſection, of which human nature is juſtly deemed inca- 
pable. Again; were all mer poſleſſed of fo perfect an 
underſtanding, as always to know their own intereſt, 
no form of government had ever been ſubmitted to, but 


what was eſtabliſhed on conſent, and was fully canvaſſed 


by every member of the ſociety : But this ſtate of per- 
ſection is likewiſe much ſuperior to human nature, 
Reaſon, hiſtory, and experience. ſhew us, that all poli- 
tical ſocieties have had an origin much leſs accurate and 


regular; and were one to chooſe a period of time, when 


the people's conſent was the leaſt regarded in public 
tranſaQions, it would be preciſely on the eſtabliſhment 
of a new government. In a ſettled conſtitution, their 
inclinations are often ſtudied z but during the fury of re- 
volutions, conqueſts, and public convulſions, military force 
or political craft uſually decides the controverſy, 


When a new government is eſtabliſhed, by whatever 


means, the people are commonly diſſatisfied with it, and 
pay obedience more from fear and neceflity, than from 


: any idea of allegiance or of moral obligation. The prince 


is watchful and Jealous, and muſt carefully guard againſt 


every beginning or appearance of inſurrection. Time, 


by degrees, removes all theſe difficulties, and accuſtoms 


the nation to regard, as their lawful or native princes, 


that family, which, at firſt, they conſidered as uſurpers 


or foreign conquerors. In order to found this opinion, 
they have no recourſe to any notion of voluntary conſent 
or promiſe, which, they know, neyer was, in this caſe, 
_ Either expected or demanded. The original eſtabliſhment 
Was formed by violence, and ſubmitted to from * 
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The ſubſequent adminiſtration is alſo ſupported by power, 
and acquieſced in by the people, not as a matter of 
choice, but of obligation. They imagine not, that their 
conſent gives their prince a title: But they willingly 
conſent, becauſe they think, that, from long poſſeſſion, 
he has acquired a title, independent of their choice or 
inclination. _ | 

Should it be ſaid, that, by living under the dominion 
of a prince, which one might leave, every individual 

has given a facit conſent to his authority, and promiſed 
him obedience; it may be anſwered, that ſuch an im- 
plied conſent can only have place, where a man imagines, 
that the matter depends on his choice. But where he 
thinks (as all mankind do who are born under eſtabliſned 
governments) that by his birth he owes allegiance to a 
certain prince or certain government ; it would be abſurd 
to infer a conſent or choice, which he IgE" in this 
caſe, renounces and diſclaims, 


Can we ſeriouſly ſay, that a poor peaſant « or artizan 
has a free choice to leave his country, when he knows 
no foreign language or manners, and lives from day to 
day, by the ſmall wages which he acquires? We may 
as well aſſert, that a man, by remaining in a veſſel, 
| freely conſents to the dominion of the maſter ; though he 
was carried on board while aſleep, and muſt leap into the 
ocean, and periſh, the moment he leaves ber. - 


What if the prince forbid his ſubjects to quit his do- 
minions; as in TIBERIVUs's time, it was regarded as a 
crime in a Roman knight that he had attempted to fly | 
to the PARTHIANS, in order to eſcape the tyranny of 
that emperor +? Or as the ancient MuscoviTEs pro- 
hibired all travelliog under you of death? And did a 


4 Tacar, Ann, vi, cap. 14. , 
— prince 


prince obſerve, that many of his fubjects were ſeizel 
with the frenay of tranſporting themſelves into foreign 
countries, he would doubtleſs, with great reaſon and 
juſtice, reſtrain them, in order to prevent the depopu- 
lation of his own kingdom. Would he forfeit the alle - 
giance of all his ſubjects, by ſo wiſe and reaſonable 4 
law? Yet the freedom of their choice is ſurely, in that 
caſe, raviſhed from them. 


A company of men, who ſhould leave their native 
country, in order to people ſome uninhabited region, 
might dream of recovering their native freedom; but 
they would ſoon find, that their prince ſtill laid claim to 
them, and called them his ſubjects, even in their new 
ſettlement. And in this he would but act conformably 
to the common ideas of mankind. 


The trueſt tacit conſent of this kind, that is ever ob- 
ſerved, is when a foreigner ſettles in any country, aad is 
beforehand acquainted with the prince, and government, 
and laws, to which ke muſt ſubmit: Yet is his alle- 
giance, though more voluntary, much leſs expected or 


depended on, than that of a natural born ſubject. On 


the contrary, his native prince ſtill aſſerts a claim to 
him. And if he puniſh not the renegade, when he 

ſcizes him in war with his new prince's commiſſion ; this 
clemency is not founded on the municipal law, which in 
all countries condemns the priſoner ; but on the conſent 


- of princes, who have agreed to this — in order 


to prevent repriſals. 


Suppoſe, that an uſurper, after Movies baniſhed his 
lawful prince and royal family, ſhould eftabliſh his domi- 


nion for ten or a dozen years in any country, and ſhould 1 
preſerve ſo exact a dicipline in his troops, and ſo regular 


2 diſpoſition in his garriſons, that no inſurrection had 


1 
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exer been raiſed, or even murmur heard, againſt his ad- 
miniſtration : Can it be aſſerted, that the people, who 
in their hearts abhor his treaſon, have tacitly conſented 
to his authority, and promiſed him allegiance, merely 
becauſe, from neceſlity, they live under his dominion ? 
Suppoſe again their native prince reſtored, by means of 
an army, which he levies in foreign countries: They 
receive him with joy and exultation, and ſhew plainly 
with what reluctance they had ſubmitted to any other 
yoke. I may now aff, upon what faundation the prince's 
title ſtands ? Not on popular conſent ſurely : For though 
the people willingly acquieſce in his authority, they 
neyer imagine, that their conſent made him ſovereign. 
They conſent ; becauſe they apprehend him to be al- 
ready, by birth, their lawful ſovereign, And as to that 
tacit conſent, which may now be inferred. from their 
living under his dominion, this is. no mare. than what 
they formerly gave ta the tyrant and uſurper. 


When we aſſert, that all lawful government ariſes 
from the conſent. of the people, we certainly do them a. 
| great deal more honour than they deſerve, or even 
expect and defire from us. After the Roman domi- 
nions became. too unwieldy for the republic to govern 
them, the people, over the whole known world, were 
extremely grateful] to Aucusrus for that authority, 
which, by violence, he had eſtabliſhed over them; and 
they ſhewed an equal diſpoſition to ſubmit to the ſucceſ- 


5 ſor, whom he left them, by his laſt will and teſtament. 


It was afterwards their misfortune, that there never was, 
in one family, any long regular ſucceſſion; but that 
their line of princes was continually broken, either by 


private aſſaſſinations or public rebellions. The pretorioax 


bands, on the failure of every family, ſet up one em- . 
peror; the legions i in the Eaſt a ſecond ; thoſe in __ 
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MANY, perhaps, a third: And the ſword alone could 
decide the controverſy. The condition of the people, in 
that mighty monarchy, was to be lamented, not becauſe 
the choice of the emperor was never left to them; for 
that was impraCticable: But becauſe they never fell 
under any ſucceſſion of maſters, who might regularly 
follow each other. As to the violence and wars and 
bloodſhed, occaſioned by every new ſettlement; theſe 
were not blameable, becauſe they were inevitable. 


The houſe of LaxcasTER ruled in this iſland about 
ſixty years; yet the partizans of the white roſe ſeemed 
daily to multiply in EnGLanD. The preſent eftabliſh- 
ment has taken place during a ſtill longer period. Have 
all views of right in another family been utterly extin- 
guiſhed ; even though ſcarce any man now alive had 
arrived at years of diſcretion, when it was expelled, or 
could have conſented to its dominion, or have promiſed 
it allegiance? A ſufficient indication ſurely of the gene- 
ral ſentiment of mankind on this head. For we blame 
not the partizans of the abdicated family, merely on ac- 
count of the long time, during which they have pre- 

ſerved their imaginary fidelity, We blame them for 
_ adhering to a family, which, we affirm, has been juſtly 
_ expelled, and which, from the moment the new ſettle- 
ment took place, had forfeited ail title to authority. 


But would we have a more regular, at leaſt, a more 
philoſophical refutation of this principle of an original 
contract or popular conſent; perhaps, the Roving 
_ obſervations may ſuffice. 


Al ral duties may be divided i into two kinds. The 
Firſt are thoſe, to which men are impelled by a natural 
inſtindꝭ or immediate propenſity, which operates on them, 
Independent of all ideas of f and of all views, 
= nn 
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either to public or private utility, Of this nature are, 
love of children, gratitude to benefactors, pity to the 
unfortunate, When we reflect on the advantage, which 
reſults. to ſociety from ſuch humane inſtincts, we pay 
them the juſt tribute of moral approbation and eſteem : 
But the perſon, actuated by them, feels their power and 
influence, antecedent to any ſuch reflection. 


The /econd kind of moral duties are ſuch as are not 
ſupported by any original inſtinct of nature, but are per- 
formed entirely from a ſenſe of obligation, when we 
conſider the neceſſities of human ſociety, and the im- 
poſſibility of ſupporting it, if theſe duties were negleded. 
It is thus 72/!ice or a regard to the property of others, 
fidelity or the obſervance of promiſes, become obligatory, 
and acquire an authority over mankind. For as it is 
evident, that every man loves himſelf better than any 
other perſon, he is naturally impelled to extend his 
acquiſitions as much as poſſible; and nothing can reſtrain 
him in this propenſity, but reflection and experience, by 
which he learns the pernicious effects of that licence, and 
the total diſſolution of ſociety, which muſt enſue from it. 
His original inclination, therefore, or inſtinct, is here 
checked and reſtrained by a ſubſequent judgment or ob- 
ſervation. | 


| The caſe is preciſely the ſame with the political or 
civil duty of allegiance, as with the natural duties of juſ- 
tice and fidelity. Our primary inſtincts lead us, either 
to indulge ourſelves in unlimited liberty, or to ſeek 
_ dominion over others: And it is reflection only, which 
engages us to facrifice ſuch ſtrong paſſions to the 
intereſts of peace and public order. A ſmall degree of 
experience and obſervation ſuffices to teach us, that 
fociety cannot poſſibly be maintained withopt the autho- 


rity | 
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rity of magiſtrates, and that this authority muſt ſoon fall 
into contempt, where exact obedience is not payed to it. 
The obſervation of theſe general and obvious interefts is 


the ſource of all allegiance, and of that moral — 
which we attribute to it. 


What neceſſity, therefore, is there to found the duty 
of allegiance or obedience to magiſtrates on that of fidelity 
or a regard to promiſes, and to ſuppoſe, that it is the 
conſent of each individual, which ſubjects him to govern- 
ment; when it appears, that both allegiance and fidelity 
ſtand preciſely on the fame foundation, and are both 
ſubmitted to by mankind, on account of the apparent 
Intereſts and neceſſities of human ſociety ? We are bound 
to obey our ſovereign, it is ſaid; becauſe we have given 

a tacit promiſe to that purpoſe. But why are we bound 
to obſerve our promiſe? It muſt here be aſſerted, that 
the commerce and intercourſe of mankind, which are 
of ſuch mighty advantage, can have no ſecurity where 
men pay no regard to their engagements. In like man- 
ner, may it be ſaid, that men could not live at all in 
ſociety, at leaſt in a civilized ſociety, without laws and 
magiſtrates and judges, to prevent the encroachments of 
the ſtrong upon the weak, of the violent upon the juſt | 
and equitable. The obligation to allegiance being of 
like force and authority with the obligation to fidelity, 
we gain nothing by reſolving the one into the other. The 
general intereſts or neceflities of ſociety are ſufficient to 
_ eſtabliſh both, 


If the reaſon be aſlced of that obedience, which we 


are bound to pay to government, I readily anſwer, be- 
cauſe ſeciety could not otherwiſe ſubſiſs: And this anſwer is 
clear and intelligible to all mankind. Your anſwer is, 
| becauſe we ſhould keep our word. But beſides, that no 
body, till trained 11 in 2 * ſyſtem, can either 
„ comprehend | 
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comprehend or reliſh this anſwer: Beſides this, I ſay, 
you find yourſelf embarraſſed, when it is aſked, why we 
are bound to keep our word? Nor can you give any anſwer, 
but what would, immediately, without any circuit, have 
accounted for our obligation to allegiance. 


But #2 bh is allegiance due? And who are our lawful 
ſevereigns? This queſtion is often the moſt difficult of 
any, and liable to infinite diſcuſſions. When people are 
ſo bappy, that they can anſwer, Our preſent ſovereign, who 
Inherits, in a direct line, from anceſlirs, tat rave governed 
us for many ages; this anſwer admits of no reply, even 
though hiſtorians, in tracing up to the remoteſt anti- 
quity the origin of that royal family, may find, as com- 
monly happens, that its ſirſt authority was derived from 
uſurpation and violence. It is confeſſed, that private 
: Juſtice, or che abſtinence from the properties of others, 
is a moſt cardinal virtue: Yet reaſon tells us, that there 
is no property in durable objects, ſuch as lands or houſes, 
when carefully examined in paſſing from hand to hand, 
but muſt, in ſome period, have been founded on fraud 
and injuſtice. The neceſſities of human ſociety, neither 
in private nor public life, will allow of ſuch an accurate 
_ enquiry : And there is no virtue or moral duty, but what 
may, with facility, be refined away, if we indulge a falſe 
. philoſophy, in ſitting and ſcrutiaizing it, by every cap- | 
tious rule of logic, in every ligat or poſition, in which 


it moy be placed. 


The queſtions with regard to private property have 
filled infinite volumes of law and philotophy, if in boch 
we add the commentators to the original text; and in 
the end, we may fajely pronounce, that many of the 
rules, there eſtabliſhed, are uncertain, ambiguous, and 
arbitrary. The like opinion may be tormed with regard 
to the ſucceſſion and rigais of princes and forms of go- 
vernment. Several ca es, no doubt, occur, eſpecially 
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in the infancy of any conſtitution, which admit of ne 
determination from the laws of juſtice and equity: And 
our hiſtorian Rar ix pretends, that the controverſy be- 
tween EDP W ARD the Third and PH1Lie DE VaLois was 
of this nature, and could be decided only by an appeal to 
heaven, that is, by war and violence. | 
Who ſhall tell me, whether GERMARNHcus or DRusus 
ought to have ſucceeded to Tintrius, had he died, 
while they were both alive, without naming any of chem 
for his ſucceſſor ? Ought the right of adoption to be re- 
ceived as equivalent to that of blood, in a nation, where 
it bad the ſame effect in private families, and had already, 
in two inſtances, taken place in the public? Ought 
GERMANICUS to be eſteemed the eldeſt ſon becauſe he 
was born before DR Usus; or the younger, becauſe he 
was adopted after the birth of his brother? Ought the 
right of the elder to be regarded in a nation, where he 
had no advantage in the ſucceſſion of private families? 
- Ovght the Roman empire at that time to be deemed 
| hereditary, becauſe of two examples; or ought it, even 
ſo early, to be regarded as belonging to the ſtronger or 
to the preſent polleſlor, as being founded on fo recent an 
uſurpation ? 


 Commopvs mounted the throne ar 6 pretty long 
ſucceſſion of excellent emperors, who had acquired their 
title, not by birth, or public election, but by the ficti- 
tious rite of adoption. That bloody debauchee being 
| murdered by a conſpiracy ſuddenly formed between his 
| wench and her gallant, who happened at that time to be 
 Praterian Præſtet; theſe immediately deliberated about 
| Chooſing a maſter to human kind, to ſpeak in the ſtyle of 
thoſe ages; and they caſt their eyes on PERTIX AX. 
Before the tyrant's death was known, the Prefe?! went 
ſecretly to that ſenator, who, on the appearance of the 
pity. imagined that his Execution had been ordered by 
* 8 COMMODUS, 
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Commopus. He was immediately ſaluted emperor by 

the officer and his attendants; chearfully proclaimed by 

the populace; unwillingly ſubmitted to by the guards; 

formally recognized by the ſenate; and paſſively received 
by the provinces and armies of the empire, . 

The diſcontent of the Præterian bands broke out in a 
ſudden ſedition, which occaſioned the murder of that 
excellent prince: And the world being now without a 
maſter and without government, the guards thought 
proper to ſet the empiie formally to ſale. JuLtay, the 
purchaſer, was proclaimed by the ſoldiers, recognized 
by the ſenate, and ſubmitted to by the people; and muſt 
alſo have been ſubmitted to by the provinces, had not the 
envy of the legions begot oppoſition and reſiſtance, 
PESCENNIiUs NIGER in SYRIA elected himſelf emperor, 


gained the tumultuary conſent of his army, and was 
attended with the ſecret good- will of the ſenate and people 


of Rome, ALBINUS in BRITAIN found an equal right 
to ſet up his claim; but SEvERUs, who governed PA x- 
' NONIA, prevailed in the end above both of them. That 
able politician and warrior, finding his own birth and 
dignity too much inferior to the imperial crown, pro- 
felled, at firſt, an intention only of revenging the death 
of PERTINax. He marched as general into ITALY; 


defeated JULIAN; and without our being able to fix any 


| preciſe commencement even of the foldiers' conſent, he 
was from neceſlity acknowledged empercr by the ſenate 


and people; and fully eſtabliſhed in his violent Ty 


by ſubduing NI ER and ALBIxUs f. 


Inter hac Gordianus CAR n Carrrozimes, 


| ſpeaking of another period) ſublatus a militibus, Imperator 
| + Hznovnas; lib. ii. 
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oft appellatus, quia non erat alius in præſenti. It is to be 
remarked that GORDIAN was a "we of fourteen years 
of age. 


Frequent inſtances of a like | nature occur in the hiſtory 
of the emperors; in that of ALEXANDER's ſucceſſors; 
and of many other countries: Nor can any thing be 

more unhappy than a deſpotic government of that kind; 

where the ſucceſſion is disjointed and irregular, and muft 
be determined, on every vacancy, by force or election. 
In a free government, the matter is often unavoidable, 
and is alſo much leſs dangerous. The intereſts of liberty 
may there frequently lead the people, in their own de- 
| fence, to alter the ſucceſſion of the crown. And the 
_ conſtitution, being compounded of parts, may ſtill main- 
tain a ſufficient ſtability, by reſting on the ariftocratical 
or democratical members, though the monarchical be 
altered, from time to time, in order to accommodate it 
to the former. 


In an abſolute government, when there is no legal 
prince, who has a title to the throne, it may ſafely be 
determined to belong to the firſt occupier. Inſtances of 
this kind are but too frequent, eſpecially in the eaſtern 

monarchies. When any race of princes expires, the will 
or deftination of the laſt ſovereign will be regarded as a 


title. Thus the edit of Lewis the XIVth, who called 


the baſtard princes to the ſucceſſion in caſe of the failure 
of all the legitimate princes, would, in ſuch an event, 


have ſome authority f. Thus the will of CHARLES the 


Second diſpoſed of the whole SpavisH monarchy. The 
ceſſion of the ancient proprietor, eſpecially when joined 
to conqueſt, is likewiſe deemed a good title. The gene- 

ral bond or obligation, which binds us to > gore, is 


2 See NOTE [TT] 
the 
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the intereſt and neceſſities of ſociety; and this obligation 
is very ſtrong. The determination of it to this or that 
particular prince or form of government is frequently 


more uncertain and dubious. Preſent ' poſſeſſion has 


conſiderable authority in theſe caſes, and greater than in 


private property; becauſe of the diforders which attend all 


revolutions and changes of government, 


We ſhall only obſerve, before we conclude, that, 


though an appeal to general opinion may juſtly, in the 
ſpeculative ſciences of metaphyſics, natural philoſophy, 
or aſtronomy, be eſteemed unfair and inconcluſive, yet 
in all queſtions with regard to morals, as well as criti- 
ciſm, there is really no other ſtandard, by which any 
controverſy can ever be decided. And nothing is a 
clearer proof, that a theory of this kind is erroneous, 
than to find, that it leads to paradoxes, repugnant to the 

common ſentiments of mankind, and to the practice and 


opinion of all nations and all ages. The doctrine, which 


founds all lawful government on an original contract, or 
conſent of the people, is plainly of this kind; nor has 


the moſt noted of its partizans, in proſecution of it, 


ſcrupled to affirm, that abſolute monarchy is inconſiſtent with 


civil ſociety, and ſa can be no form of civil government at 


all *; and that the ſupreme power in a ſlate cannot take from 


any man, by taxes and impoſitions, any part of his property, 


without his own conſent or that of his repreſentativts +. 


What authority any moral reaſoning can have, which. 


leads into opinions ſo wide of the general practice of 
mankind, in every place but this " * it is 
eaſy to determine. | 


The only paſſage I meet with in antiquity, wha the ; 
qbligation of obedience to government is aſcribed | to a 


* See Lock k on government, chap, vii: & 90. 
1 * ap. xi- § 133, 139, 140. 
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promiſe, is in PL Aro's Crit; where SOCRATES refuſes 
to eſcape from priſon, becauſe he had tacitly promiſed to 
obey the laws. Thus he builds a tory conſequence of 
paſſive obedience, on a big foundation of the original 
contract. 

New diſcoveries are not to be expected in theſe mat- 
ters. If ſcarce any man, till very lately, ever imagined 
that government was founded on contract, it is cer- 
tain, that it cannot, in general, have any ſuch foun- 
dation. h | | 

The crime of rebellion among the ancients was com- 
monly expreſſed by the terms PETE Cty NOUGS res 
moliri. 


( 487 ) 


ESSAY: XM 
Of PASSIVE OꝶBEDIENC Ox. 


N the former eſſay, we endeavoured to refute the 

ſpeculative ſyſtems of politics advanced in this nation 

as well the religious ſyſtem of the one party, as the 

_ philoſophical of the other. We come now to examine 

the practical conſequences, deduced by each party, with 
regard to the meaſures of ſubmiſſion due to ſovereigns. 


As the obligation to juſtice is founded entirely on the 
intereſts of ſociety, which require mutual abſtinence 
from property, in order to preſerve peace among man- 
kind ; it is evident, that, when the execution of juſtice 
would be attended with very pernicious conſequences, 
that virtue muſt be ſuſpended, and give place to public 
utility, in ſuch extraordinary and ſuch preſſing emergencies, 
The maxim, fiat Juſtitia & ruat Celum, let juſtice be 
performed, though the univerſe be deſtroyed, is apparently 
falſe, and by ſacrificing the end to the means, ſhews a 
_ prepoſterous idea of the ſubordination of duties. What 
governor of a town makes any ſcruple of burning the 
ſuburbs, when they facilitate the approaches of the 
enemy? Or what general abſtains from plundering a 
neutral country, when the neceſſities of war require it, 

; 25 he cannot otherwiſe maintain his army? The caſe 
is the ſame with the duty of allegiance; ; and common 
114 ſenſe 
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ſenſe teaches us, that, as government binds us to obe- 
dience only on account of its tendency to public utility, 
that duty muſt always, in extraordinary caſes, when 
public ruin would evidently attend obedience, yield to the 
primary and original obligation. Salus populi ſuprema 
Lex, the ſafety of the people is the ſupreme law. This 
maxim is agreeable to the ſentiments of mankind in all 
ages: Nor is any one, when he reads of the inſurrections 
againſt NERO or PHiLiPp the Second, ſo infatuated 
with party-ſyſtems, as not to wiſh ſucceſs to the enter- 
prize, and praiſe the undertakers. Even our high mo- 
narchical party, in ſpite of their ſublime theory, are 
forced, in ſuch caſes, to judge, and feel, and approve, in 
conformity to the reſt of mankind. 

Reſiſtance, therefore, being admitted in extraordinary 
emergencies, the queſtion can only be among good 
reaſoners, with regard to the degree of neceſſity, which 
can juſtify reſiſtance, and render it lawful or commend- 
able. And here I muſt confeſs, that I ſhall always 
Incline to their ſide, who draw the bond of allegiance 
very cloſe, and conſider an infringement of it, as the laſt 
refuge in defperate caſes, when the public is in the 
| higheft danger, from violence and tyranny. For beſides 
the miſchiefs of a civil war, which commonly attends 
inſurrection; it is certain, that, where a diſpoſition to 
rebellion appears among any people, it is one chief cauſe 
of tyranny in the rulers, and forces them into many vio- 
; lent meaſures which they never would have embraced, had 
every one been inclined to ſubmiſſion and obedience. 
Thus the tyrannicide or aſſaſſination, approved of by 


: ancient maxims, inſtead of keeping tyrants and uſurpers : 


in awe, made them ten times more fierce and unrelent- 


ing; and is now juſtly, upon that account, aboliſhed by 


the laws cf nations, and univerſally condemned as a baſe 


and 
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and treacherous method of bringing to juſtice theſe 
diſturbers of ſociety. 


Beſides; we muſt conſider, that, as obedience is our 
duty in the common courſe of things, it ought chiefly to 
be inculcated ; nor can any thing be more prepoſterous 
than an anxious care and ſollicitude in ſtating all the 
caſes, in which reſiſtance may be allowed. In like man- 
ner, though a philoſopher reaſonably acknowledges, in 
the courſe of an argument, that the rules of juſtice may 
be diſpenſed with in caſes of urgent neceflity ; what 
ſhould we think of a preacher or caſuiſt, who ſhould 
make it his chief ſtudy to find out ſuch caſes, and enforce 
them with all the vehemence of argument and eloquence? 
Would he not be hetter employed in inculcating the 
general doctrine, than in diſplaying the particular excep- 
tions, which we are, perhaps, but too much inclined, 
of ourſelves, to embrace and to extend ? 


There are, however, two reaſons, which may be 
pleaded in defence of that party among us, who have, 
with ſo much induſtry, propagated the maxims of reſiſt- 
ance ; maxims, which, it muſt be confeſſed, are, in ge- 
neral, ſo pernicious, and fo deſtructive of civil ſociety. 
The f is, that their antagoniſts carrying the doctrine 
of obedience to ſuch an extravagant height, as not only 
never to mention the exceptions in extraordinary caſes 
(which might, perhaps, be excuſable) but even poſitively 
to exclude them; it became neceſſary to inſiſt on theſe 
exceptions, and defend the rights of injured truth and 
liberty. The ſecond, and, perhaps, better reaſon, is 
founded on the nature of the BRITISH conſtitution and 
form of government. 


It is almoſt peculiar to our conſtitution to eſtabliſh a 
firſt magiſtrate with ſuch high PFe-EMINENEE 7 and dignity, 
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that, though limited by the laws, he is, in a manner, fa 
tar as regards his own perſon, above the laws, and can 
neither be queſtioned nor puniſhed for any injury or 
wrong, which may be committed by him. His miniſters 
alone, or thoſe who act by his commiſſion, are obnoxious 
to juſtice ; and while the prince is thus allured, by the 
| proſpect of perſonal ſafety, to give the laws their free 
courſe, an equal ſecurity is, in effect, obtained by the 
puniſhment of leſſer offenders, and at the fame time a 
civil war is avoided, which would be the infallible con- 
ſequence, were an attack, at every turn, made directly 
upon the ſovereign. But though the conſtitution pays 
this ſalutary compliment to the prince, it can never 
_ reaſonably be underſtood, by that maxim, to have deter- 
_ mined its own deſtruction, or to have eſtabliſhed a tame 
| ſubmiſſion, where he protects his miniſters, perſeveres in 
injuſtice, and uſurps the whole power of the common- 
wealth. This caſe, indeed, is never expreſsly put by 
the laws; becauſe it is impoſlible for them, in their ordi- 
nary courſe, to provide a remedy for it, or eftabliſh any 
magiſtrate, with ſuperior authority, to chaſtiſe the exor- 
| bitancies of the prince. But as a right without a remedy 
would be an abſurdity ; the remedy in this caſe, is the 
extraordinary one of tefiſtance, when affairs come to 
that extremity, that the conſtitution can be defended by 
it alone. Reſiſtance therefore muſt, of courſe, become 
more frequent in the BRITISH government, than in 
others, which are ſimpler, and conſiſt of fewer parts and 
movements, Where the king is an abſolute ſovereign, 
he has little temptation to commit ſuch enormous tyran- 
ny as may juſtly provoke rebellion: But where he is 
limited, his imprudent ambition, without any great vices, 
may run him into that perilous ſituation. This is fre- 
quently ſuppoſed to have been the caſe with CHARLES 
the Firſt; and if we may now ſpeak truth, after animo- 
. e ſities 
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ſities are ceaſed, this was allo the caſe with James the 
Second, Theſe were harmleſs, if not, in their private 
character, good men; but miſtaking the nature of 
our conſtitution, and engroſſing the whole legiſlative 
power, it became neceſſary to oppoſe them with ſome ve- 


hemence; and even to deprive the latter formally of that 
authority, which he had uſed with ſuch imprudence and 


indiſcretion, 
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ESSAY XIV. 
Of the CoALITION of PAR TIE S. 


* aboliſh all diſtinctions of 1 may not be 


practicable, perhaps not deſitable, in a free go- 
vernment. The only dangerous parties are ſuch as 
entertain oppoſite views with regard to the eſſentials of 
government, the ſucceſſion of the crown, or the more 


_ conſiderable privileges belonging to the ſeveral mem- 


bers of the conſtitution; where there is no room for any 
compromize or accommodation, and where the contro- 
verſy may appear ſo momentous as to juſtify even an 
oppoſition by arms to the pretenſions of antagoniſts, Of 


this nature was the animoſity, continued for above a 
century paſt, between the parties in Ex LAND; an 
_ animoſity which broke out ſometimes into civil war, 
which occaſioned nei revolutions, and which con- 
tinually endangered the peace and tranquillity of the 
nation. But as there have appeared of late the ſtrongeſt 


ſymptoms of an univerſal defire to aboliſh theſe party 


diſtinctions ; this tendency to a coalition affords the moſt 
agreeable proſpect of future happineſs, and ought to be 
carefully . and promoted by my lover of * 


| OY 


There is not a more eſfectual matdos of promoting ſo : 


good an end, than to prevent all unreaſonable inſult and 


triumph of the one party over the other, to encourage 
moderate 
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moderate opinions, to find the proper medium in all 

diſputes, to perſuade each that its antagoniſt may poſſibly 

be ſometimes in the right, and to keep a balance in the 

' praiſe and blame, which we beſtow on either ſide. The 

two former Eſſays, concerning the original contract and 
paſſive obedience, are calculated for this purpoſe with re- 
gard to the philoſophical and practical controverſies between 
the parties, and tend to ſhow that neither fide are in 
_ theſe reſpects ſo fully ſupported by reaſon as they endea- 
your to flatter themſclves. We ſhall proceed to exerciſe 
the ſame moderation with regard to the hiſtorical diſputes 
between the parties, by proving that each of them was: 
Juſtified by plauſible topics; that there were on both 
ſides wiſe men, who meant well to their country; and 
that the paſt animoſity between the factions had no better 
foundation than narrow prejudice or intereſted paſſion. 


The popular party, who afterwards acquired the name 
of whigs, might juſtify, by very ſpecious arguments, that 
oppolition to the crown, from which our preſent free 

cConſtitution is derived. Though obliged to acknow- 
ledge, that precedents in favour of prerogative had uni. 
formly taken place during many reigns before CHARLES 
the Firſt, they thought, that there was no reaſon for 
| ſubmitting any longer to ſo dangerous an authority. 
Such might have been their reafoning : As the rights of 
mankind are for ever to be deemed ſacred, no preſcription 
of tyranny or arbitrary power can have authority ſuffi- 
cient to aboliſh them. Liberty is a bleſſing fo inefti- 
mable, that, wherever there appears any probability of 
recovering it, a nation may willingly run many hazards, 
and ought not even to repine at the greateſt effuſion of 
blood or diſſipation of treaſure. All human inſtitutions, 
and none more than government, are in continual fluctua- 
tion. Kings are ſure to embrace every opportunity of 
. APN Ol ON ot extending 
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extending their prerogatives: And if favourable incidents 
be not alſo laid hold of for extending and ſecuring the 
privileges of the people, an univerſal deſpotiſm muſt for 
ever prevail amongſt mankind. The example of all the 
neighbouring nations prove, that it is no longer ſafe to 
entruſt with the crown the ſame high prerogatives, which 
had formerly been exerciſed F rude and ſimple ages. 
And though the example of many late reigns may be 
pleaded in favour of a power in the prince ſomewhat 
arbitrary, more remote reigns afford inſtances of ſtricter 
limitations impoſed on the crown; and thoſe pretenſions of 
the parliament, now branded with the title of innovations, 
are only a recovery of the juſt rights of the people. 
Theſe views, far from being odious, are ſurely large, 
and generous, and noble: To their prevalence and ſuc- 
_ ceſs the kingdom owes its liberty; perhaps its learning, 
its induſtry, commerce, and naval power: By them 
chiefly the ENGL1isH name is diſtinguiſhed among the 
ſociety of nations, and aſpires to a rivalſhip with that of the 
freeſt and moſt illuſtrious commonwealths of antiquity. 
But as all theſe mighty conſequences could not reaſouably 
be foreſeen at the time when the conteſt began, the 
royaliſts of that age wanted not ſpecious arguments on 
their ſide, by which they could juſtify their defence of the 
then eſtabliſhed prerogatives of the prince. We ſhall 
| fate the queſtion, as it might have appeared to them at 
the aſſembling of that parliament, which, by its violent 
encroachments on the crown, began the civil wars. 


The only rule of government, they might have ſaid, 
known and acknowledged among men, is "os and prac- 
tice: Reaſon is ſo uncertain a guide that it will always 
de expoſed to doubt and controverſy: Could it ever 
render itſelf prevalent over the people, men had always 
etained it as their ſole rule of conduct: They had fill 
continud 


— tat AY uv; 


continued in the primitive, unconnected ſtate of nature, 
without ſubmitting to political government, whoſe ſole 
baſis is, not pure reaſon, but authority and precedent. 
Diſſolve theſe ties, you break all the bonds of civil ſociety, 
and leave every man at liberty to conſult his private in- 
tereſt, by thoſe expedients, which his appetite, diſguiſed 
under the appearance of reaſon, ſhall dictate to him. 
The ſpirit of innovation is in itſelf pernicious, however 
favourable its particular object may ſometimes appear : 
A truth ſo obvious, that the popular party themſelves are 
| ſenſible of it; and therefore cover their encroachments 
on the crown by the plauſible pretence of their recovering 
the ancient liberties of the people. 


But the preſent prerogatives of the crown, allowing all 
the ſuppolitions of that party, have been inconteſtably 
_ eftabliſhed ever ſince the acceſſion of the Houſe of 
Tupo ; a period, which, as it now comprehends an 
hundred and ſixty years, may be allowed ſufficient to give 
ſtability to any conſtitution. Would it not have appeared 
ridiculous, in the reign of the Emperor Ap RIAN, to 
have talked of the republican conſtitution as the rule of 
government; or to have ſuppoſed, that the former rights 
of the ſenate, and conſuls, and * were ſtill ſub- 
f ſiſtin gt 3 | 
But the preſent claims of the ExcLis# monarchs are 
much more favourable than thoſe of the Roman empe- 
rors during that age. The authority of AucusTus 
was a plain uſurpation, grounded only on military vio- 
lence, and forms fuch an epoch in the Roman hiſtory, 
as is obvious to every reader. But if HENRY VII. 


5 really, as ſome pretend, enlarged the power of the crown, 


it was only by inſenſible acquiſitions, which eſcaped the 


_ apprehenſion of the people, and have ſcarcely been re- 


marked even by hiſtorians and politicians, The new 


nn. if it Gcferve the epithet, is an imperceptible 
| tranſition 
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tranſition from the former; is entirely engrafied on it; 
derives its title fully from that root; and is to be 
conſidered only as one of thoſe gradual revolutions, to 
which human affairs, in every nation, will be for ever 


ſubject. 


The Houſe of TupoR, and alder them that of 
STUART, exerciſed no prerogatives, but what had been 


claimed and exerciſed by the PL ANTACGCENETS. Not a 


ſingle branch of their authority can be ſaid to be an 
innovation. The only difference is, that, perhaps, for- 
mer kings exerted theſe powers only by intervals, and were 
not able, by reaſon of the oppoſition of their barons, to ren- 


der them ſo ſteady a rule of adminiſtration. But the ſole 
inference from this fact is, that thoſe ancient times were 


more turbulent and ſeditious; and that royal authority, 
the conſtitution, and the laws have happily of late gained 
the aſcendant. 

Under what pretence can the ack party now ſpeak 
of recovering the ancient conftitution ? The former 
controul over the kings was not placed in the commons, 
but in the barons: The people had no authority, and 
even little or no liberty; till the crown, by ſuppreſſing 


theſe factious tyrants, enforced the execution of the laws, 


and obliged all the ſubjects equally to reſpect each others 


rights, privileges, and properties, If we muſt return to 
the ancient barbarous and feudal conſtitution ; let thoſe 


gentlemen, who now behave themſelves with ſo muci 
inſolence to their ſovereign, ſet the firſt example. Let 


them make court to be admitted as retainers to a neigh - 


bouring baron; and by ſubmitting to flavery under him, 
acquire ſome protection to themſelves ; together with the 


power of exerciſing rapine and oppreſſion over their in- 


ferior ſlaves and villains, This was the condition of tha 
commons among their remote anceſtors, 
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But how far back muſt we go, in having recourſe ts 
ancient conſtitutions and governments? There was a 
conſtitution ſtill more ancient than that to which theſe 
Innovators affect ſo much to appeal. During that pe- 
riod there was no magna charta : The barons themſelves 


poſſeſſed few regular, ſtated privileges: And the houſe of 
commons probably had not an exiſtence. 


It is fidiculous to hear the commons, while they are 
aſſuming, by uſurpation, the whole power of government, 
talk of reviving ancient inſtitutions. Is it not known, 
that, though repreſentatives received wages from their 
conſtituents; to be a member of the lower houſe was 
always conſidered as a burthen, and a freedom from it as 
a privilege ? Will they perſuade us, that power, which, 

of all human acquiſitions, is the moſt coveted, and in 
compariſon of which even reputation and pleaſure and 
riches are ſighted, could ever be regarded as a burthen by 

any man? 


The property, acquired of late by the commons, it is 
ſaid, entitles them to more power than their anceſtors 
enjoyed. But to what is this encreaſe of their property 
cuving, but to an encreaſe of their liberty and their ſecu- 

rity ? Let them therefore acknowledge, that their an- 
ceſtors, while the crown was reſtrained by the ſeditious 
barons, really enjoyed leſs liberty than they themſelves 
have attained, after the ſovereizn acquired the ſuperiority : 
And let them enjoy that liberty with moderation; aid 
not forfeit it by new exorbitant W and by rendering 
it a pretence for endleſs innovations. 


| The true rule of government is the preſent eſtabliſne ed 
practice of the age. That has moſt authority, becauſe it is 
recent: It is alſo 0 known, for the ſame reaſon. Who 


5 has aſſured thoſe tribunes, that the PLAN TACEN ETS did 


not exerciſe as high ads of authority as the Tupors! 
 Hifſtos' 2113 
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Hiſtorians, they ſay, do not mention them. Put hiſto- 
rians are alſo ſilent with regard to the chief exertions of 
prerogative by the TupoRs. Where any power or 
prerogative is fully and undoubtedly eſtabliſhed, the 
exerciſe of it paſſes for a thing of courſe, and readily 
eſcapes the notice of hiſtory and annals. Had we no 
other monuments of ELizaztTH's reign, than what are 
preſerved even by CAMDEN, the moſt copious, judicious, 
and exact of our hiſtorians, we ſhould be entirely igno- 
rant of the moſt important maxims of her government. 
Was not the preſent monarchical government, in its 
full extent, authorized by lawyers, recommended by 
divines, acknowledged by politicians, acquieſced in, nay 
paſſionately cheriſhed, by the people in general; and all 
this during a period of at leaſt a hundred and fixty years, 
and till of late, without the ſmalleſt murmur or controverſy ? 
This general conſent ſurely, during fo long a time, muſt 
be ſufficient to render a conſtitution legal and valid. It 
the origin of ail power be derived, as is pretended, from 
the people; here is their conſent in the fulleſt and moſt 
ample terms that can be deſited or imavined, = 
ut the people muſt not pretend, becauſe they can, by 
_ their conſent, lay the foundations of government, that 
therefore they are to be permitted, at their pleaſure, to 
overthrow and ſubvert them. There is no end of theſe 
ſeditious and arrogant claims. The power of the crown 
is now openly ſtruck at: The nobility are alſo in viſible 
peril : The gentry will ſoon follow : The popular leaders, 
who will then aſſume the name of gentry, will next be 
expoſed to danger: And the people themſelves, having 
become incapable of civil government, and lying under 
the reſtraint of no authority, muſt, for the ſake of peace, | 
admit, inſtead of their legal and mild monarchs, a ſuc- 
ceiton of military and delpotic tyrants. : 
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Theſe conſequences are the more to be dreaded, as the 
preſent fury of the people, though gloſſed over by preten- 
ſions to civil liberty, is in reality incited by the fanaticiſm 
of religion; a principle the moſt blind, headſtrong, and 
ungovernable, by which human nature can poſſibly be 

actuated, Popular rage is dreadful, from whatever 
motive derived: But muſt be attended with the moſt 
_ pernicious conſequences, when it ariſes from a principle, 


which diſclaims all controul by human law, reaſon, or 


authority. 


| Theſe are the arguments, which each party may make 
uſe of to juſtify the conduct of their predeceſſors, during 
that great criſis, The event, if that can be admitted 
as a reaſon, has ſhown, that the arguments of the popular 
party were better founded ; but perhaps, according to the 
eſtabliſhed maxims of lawyers and politicians, the views 
of the royaliſts ought, before-hand, to have appeared more 
ſolid, more ſafe, and more legal. But this is certain, that 
the greater moderation we now employ in repreſenting 
paſt events; the nearer ſhall we be to produce a full 
_ coalition of the parties, and an entire acquieſcence in our 
preſent eſtabliſhment. Moderation is of advantage to 
every eſtabliſhment : Nothing but zeal can overturn a 
| ſettled power: And an over-aftive zeal in friends is apt 
to beget alike ſpirit in antagoniſts. The tranſition from 
a moderate oppoſition againſt an eſtabliſhment, to an 
entire acquieſcence in it, is eaſy and inſenſible. 
There are many invincible arguments, which ſhould 
z info the malcontent party to acquieſce entirely in the 
preſent ſettlement of the conſtitution. They now find, 
that the ſpirit of civil liberty, though at firſt connected 
with religious fanaticiſm, could purge itſelf from that 
pollution, and appear under a more genuine and engaging 
aſpect; a friend to toleration, and an encourager of all 
2 1 e os 
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the enlarged and generous ſentiments that do honour to 


human nature. They may obſerve, that the popular 


claims could ſtop at a proper period; and after retrench- 


ing the high claims of prerogative, could ſtill maintain a 


due reſpect to monarchy, to nobility, and to all ancient 


inſtitutions. Above all, they muſt be ſenſible, that the 


very principle, which made the ſtrength of their party, 
and from which it derived its chief authority, has now 


_ deſerted them, and gone over to their antagoniſts. The 


plan of liberty is ſettled ; ; its happy effeQs are proved by 
experience; a long tract of time has given it ſtability ; 


and whoever would attempt to overturn it, and to recall 
the paſt government or abdicated family, would, beſides 
other more criminal imputations, be expoſed, in their 
turn, to the reproach of faction and innovation, While 
they peruſe the hiſtory of paſt events, they ought to 

reflect, both that theſe rights of the crown are long ſince 
annihilated, and that the tyranny, and violence, and op- 
preſſion, to which they often give riſe, are ills, from 


which the eſtabliſhed liberty of the conſtitution has now 
at laſt happily protected the people. Theſe reflections 
will prove a better ſecurity to our freedom and privileges, 


than to deny, contrary to the cleareſt evidence of facts, 


that ſuch regal powers ever had any exiſtence. There is 


not a more effectual method of betraying a cauſe, than to 
lay the ſtreſs of the argument on a wrong place, and by 


diſputing an untenable poſt, enure e the adverſaries to ſue- 


ceſs and victory. 
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ESSAY XV. 


Of the PROTESTANT SUCCESSION. 


Surrosk, that a member of parliament, in the reign 
of King WILLIAM or Queen ANNE, while the 


eſtabliſhment of the Protęſlant Succeſſion was yet uncertain, 
were deliberating concerning the party he would chuſe 
in that important queſtion, and weighing, with impar- 
tiality, the advantages and diſadvantages on each ſide. 


I believe the following particulars would have entered 


into his conſideration. 


He would eaſily perceive the great ad vantage reſulting 


from the reſtoration of the STUART family ; by which 
we ſhould preſerve the ſucceſſion clear and undiſputed, 
free from a pretender, with ſuch a ſpecious title as that 


of blood, which, with the multitude, is always the claim, ; 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt eafily comprehended. Tt is in vain 
to ſay, as many have done, that the queſtion with regard 


to governors, independent of government, is frivolous, and 
little worth diſputing, much leſs fighting about. The 
_ generality of mankind never will enter into theſe ſenti- 


ments; and it is much happier, I believe, for ſociety, 
that they do not, but rather continue in their natural 


prepoſſeſſions. How could ſtability be preſerved in any 


monarchical government, (which, though, perhaps, not 


the beſt, is, and always has been, the moſt common of 
any) unleſs men had ſo paſſionate a regard for the true 
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heir of their royal family; and even though he be weak 
in underſtanding, or infirm in years, gave him fo ſenſible 
a preference above perfons the moſt accompliſhed in 
ſhining talents, or celebrated for great atchievements ? 
Would not every popular leader put in his claim at every 
vacancy, or even without any vacancy ; and the kingdom 
become the theatre of perpetuat wars and convulſions? 
The condition of the Round empire, ſurely, was. not, 
in this reſpect, much to be envied; nor is that of the 
Faſtern nations, who pay little; wgard to the titles of 
their ſovereign, but ſacrifice them, every day, to the 
caprice or momentary humour of the populace or ſoldiery. 
It is but a foo'ith wiſdom, which is fo carefully diſplayed, 
in undervaluing princes, and placing them on a level 
with the meaneſt of mankind, To be ſure, an auato- 
miſt finds no more in the greateſt monarch than in the 
loweſt peaſant or. day-labourer ; : and 2 moraliſt may, 8 
perhaps, frequently find leſs. But what do all theſe 
reflections tend to? We, all of us, ſtill retain theſe pre- 
judices in favour of birth and family; and neither in our 
ſerious occupatians, nor molt careleſs amuſements, can 
we ever get entirely rid of them. A tragedy, that ſhould 
repreſent the adventures of ſailors, or porters, or even of 
private gentlemen, would preſently diſguſt us; but one 
chat introduces kings. and princes, acquires in our eyes an 
air of importance and dignity. Or ſhould a man be able, 
by his ſuperior wiſdom, to get entire.y above ſuch pre- 
poſſeſſions, he would ſoon, by means of the ſame wiſdom, 
again bring himſelf down to them, for the ſake of ſociety, 
whoſe welfare he would perceive to be intimately con- 
need with them. Far from endeavouring to undeceive | 
| the people in this particular, he would cheriſh ſuch ſen- 
timents of reverence to their princes; as requiſite to 
preſerve a due ſubordination 1 in ſociety. And though the 
| lives 
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lives of twenty thouſand men be oſten ſacrificed to maintain 
a king in poſſeſſion of his throne, or preſerve the right of 
ſucceſſion undiſturbed, he entertains no indignation at 
the loſs, on pretence that every individual of theſe was, 
perhaps, in himſelf, as valuable as the prince he ſerved. 
He conſiders the conſequences of violating the hereditary 
right of kings: Conſequences, which may be felt for 
many centuries; while the Joſs of ſeveral thouſand men 
brings ſo little prejudice to a large kingdom, that it may 
not be perceived a few years after. 

The advantagcs of the Hanover ſuccefſion are of an 
oppoſite nature, and ariſe from this very circumſtance, 
that it violates hereditary right ; and places on the throne 
a prince, to whom birth gave no title to that dignity. 
It is evident, from the hiſtory of this iſland, that the pri- 
vileges of the people have, during the two laſt centuries, 
been continually upon the encreaſe, by the divifion of the 
church-lands, by the alienations of the barons” eſtates, 
by the progreſs of trade, and above all, by the happineſs 
of our ſituation, which, for a long time, gave us ſufficient 
ſecurity, without any ſtanding army or military eſtabliſh- 
ment, On the contrary, public liberty has, almoſt in every 
other nation of EuRxO E, been, during the ſame period, ex- 
tremely upon the decline; while the people were diſguſted 
at the hard(iips of the old feudal militia, and rather choſe to 
entruſt their prince with mercenary armies, which he eaſily 
turned againſt themſelves. It was nothing extraordinary, 
therefore, that ſome of our BRITISH ſovereigns miſtook 
the nature of the conſtitution, at leaſt, the genius of the 
people; and as they embraced all the favourable prece- 


dents leſt them by their anceſtors, they overlooked al -- 


thoſe which were contrary, and which ſuppoſed a limi- 
tation in cur government. They were encouraged in 
this miſtake, by the example of all the neighbouring 

NV princes, 
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princes, who bearing the ſame title or appellation, and 
being adorned with the ſame enſigns of authority, na- 
turally led them to claim the ſame powers and preroga- 
tives. It appears from the ſpeeches, and proclamations of 
James I. and the whole train of that prince's actions, 
as well as his ſon's, that he regarded the EN GLIS Il 
government as 2 fimple monarchy, and never imagined 
that any conſiderable part of his ſubjects entertained 
a contrary idca. T his opinion made thoſe monarchs 
diſcover their pretenſions, without preparing any force to 
fupport them; and even without reſerve or diſguiſe, 
which are always employed by thoſe, who enter upon 
any new project, or endcavour to innovate in any go- 
vernment. - The flattery of courtiers farther confirmed 
their prejudices ; and above ail, that of the clergy, who 
from ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture, and theſe wreſted too, 
had erected a regular and avowed ſyſtem of arbitrary 
power. The only method of deſtroying, at once, all 
_ theſe high claims and pretenſions, was to depart from the 
true hereditary line, and chooſe a prince, who, being 
plainly a creature of the public, and receiving the crown 
on conditions, expreſſed and avowed, found his authority 
eſtabliſhed on th: fame bottom with the privileges of the 
people. By electing him in the royal line, we cut off all 
hopes of ambitious ſubjeQs, who might, in future emer- 
gencies, diſturd the government by their cabals and 
pretenfions : By rendering the crown hereditary in hi, 
: family, we avoided all the inconveniencies of elective 
monarchy: And by excluding the lineal heir, we fecured 
all our eonſtitut onal limitations, and rendered our go- 
vernment uniform and of a piece. The people cheriſh 
5 monarchy, becauſe protected by it: The monarch fa- 

vours liberty, becauſe created by it, And thus every | 
ae ad _. 2... advantage 
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advantage is obtained by the new eſtabliſhment, as far as 
human ſkill and wiſdom can extend itſelf. 


Theſe are the ſeparate advantages of fixing the ſuc- 
ceſſion, either in the houſe of Front or in that of 
Hanover, There are alſo diſadvantages in each eſta- 
bliſhment, which an impartial patriot would ponder and 
examine, in order to form a juſt judgment ypon the 
whole. 


The diſadvantages of the proteſiant ſucceſſion conkd 
in the foreign dominions, which are poſſeſſed by the 
princes of the HaxoveR line, and which, it might be 
ſuppoſed, would engage us in the intrigues and wars of 
the continent, and loſe us, in ſome meaſure, the ineſti- 
mable advantage we poſſeſs, of being ſurrounded and 
guarded by the fea, which we command. The diſadvan- 
tages of recalling the abdicated family conſiſt chicfly in 
their religion, which is more prejudicial to ſociety than 
that eſtabliſhed amongſt us, is contrary to it, and affords | 
no toleration, or rs, or ſecurity to any other com- 
munion. 


It appears to me, that theſe advantages and diſadvan- 
teges are allowed on both ſides; at leaſt, by every one 
who | is at all ſuſceptible of e or reaſoning. No 
ſubject, however loyal, pretends to deny, that the diſ- 
puted title and foreign dominlons of the preſent royal 
family are a loſs. Nor is there any partizan of the 
 S$ruaRTs, but will confeſs, that the claim of hereditary, 
| indefeafible right, and the Roman Catholic religion, are 
a'ſo diſadvantages in that family. It belongs, there- 
forc, to a philofopher alone, who is of neither party, to 
put all theſe circumſtances in the ſcale, and aſhgn to 
cach of them its proper poiſe and influence. Such a one 
vill readily, at felt, acknowledge, that all political 
queſtions are infinitely complicated, and that there 
5 J ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely ever occurs, in any deliberation, a choice, which 
is either purely good, or purely ill. Conſequences, 
mixed and varied, may be foreſeen to flow from every 
meaſure: And many conſequences, unforeſeen, do al- 
ways, in fact, reſult from every one. Heſitation, and 
reſerve, and ſuſpence, are, therefore, the only ſentiments 
he brings to this eſlay or trial. Or if he indulges any 
paſſion, it is that of deriſion againſt the ignorant multi- 
tude, who are always clamorous and dogmatical, even in 
the niceſt queſtions, of which, from want of temper, 
perhaps ſtill more than of underſtanding, they are alto- 
gether unfit judges. 


But to ſay ſomething more determinate on this head, 
the following reflections will, I hope, ſhow the temper, 
if not the underſtanding of a philoſopher. 
Were we to judge merely by firſt appearances, and by 
paſt experience, we muſt allow that the advantages of a 
parliamentary title in the houſe of Hanover are greater 
than thoſe of an undiſputed hereditary title in the houſe a 
of STUART ; and that our fathers ated wiſely in prefer- 
ring the former to the latter. So Jong as the houſe of 
STUART ruled in BxITAIx, which, with ſome interrup- 

tion, was above 80 years, the government was kept in 

à continual fever, by the contention between the privi- 

| leges of the people and the prerogatives of the crown. 
If arms were dropped, the noiſe of diſputes continued : 

Or if theſe were ſilenced, jealouſy ſtill corroded the 
heart, and threw the nation into an unnatural ferment 
and diforder. And while we were thus occupied in 
domeſtic diſputes, a foreign power, dangerous, if not 
fatal, to public liberty, erected itſelf in Euros, without 

any oppoſition from us, and even ſometimes with our 
affiftance. = 


| But 
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But during theſe laſt ſixty years, when a parliamentary 
eftabliſhment has taken place; whatever factions may 
have prevailed either among the people or in public 
aſſemblies, the whole force of our conſtitution has 
always fallen to one fide, and an uninterrupted harmony 
has been preſerved between our princes and our parlia- 
ments. Public liberty, with internal peace and order, 
| has flouriſhed almoſt without interruption: Trade and 
manufactures, and agriculture, have encreaſed: The arts, 
and ſciences, and philoſophy, have been cultivated. 
Even religious parties have been neceſſitated to lay aſide 
heir mutual rancour: And the glory of the nation has 
ipread itſelf all over EUROPE; derived equally from our 
progre is in the arts of peace, and from valour and ſucceſs 
in war. So long and fo glorious a period no nation 
almoſt can boaſt of: Nor is there another inſtance in the 
whole hiſtory of mankind, that ſo many millions of 
people have, during ſuch a ſpace of time, been held to- 
gether, in a manner fo free, fo rational, and ſo ſuitable 
to the dignity of human nature, 


But though this recent inſtance ſeems clearly to decide 
in favour of the preſent eftabliſhment, there are ſome 
circumſtances to be thrown into the other ſcale; and it 
is dangerous to ce. galate | our „n * one event or 
example. | 


We have. had two 1 during the flouriſhing 
period above mentioned, beſides plots and conſpiracies 
without number. And if none of theſe have produced 
any very fatal event, we may aſcribe our eſcape chiefly 
to the narrow genius of thoſe princes who diſputed our 
_ eſtabliſhment ; and we may eſteem ourſelves ſo far for- 
tunate. But the claims of the baniſhed family, I fear, 
are not yet an: iquatcd; and who can foretel, that their 
future attempts will produce no greater difordes ? * 
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The diſputes between privilege and prerogative may 
ealily be compoſed by laws, and votes, and conferences, 
and conceſſions; where there is tolerable temper or pru- 
dence on both ſides, or on either fide. Among contend- 

ing titles, the queſtion 'can only be determined by the 
ſword, and by devaſtation, and by civil war. 


A prince, who fills the throne with a diſputed title, dares 
not arm his ſubjects; the only method of ſecuring a 
people fully, both againſt domeſtic — and foreign 
conqueſt. 


Notwithſtanding our riches and renown, what a criti- 
cal eſcape did we make, by the late peace, f.om dangers, 
which were owing not ſo much to bad conduct and ill 
ſucceſs in war, as to the pernicious practice of mortgag- 
ing our finances, and the ſtill more pernicious maxim 
of never paying off our incumbrances ? Such fatal mea- 
ſures would not probably have been embraced, had it not 
been to ſecure a precarious eftabliſhm-nt, 


But to convince us, that an hereditary title is to be 
_ embraced rather than a parliamentary one, which is not 
ſupported by any other views or motives; a man needs 
only tranſport himſelf back to the æra of the reſtoœration, 
and ſuppoſe, that he had had a ſeat in that parliament 
which recalled the royal family, and put a period to the 
_ greateſt diſorders that ever aroſe from the oppoſite pre- 
tenſions of prince and people, What would have been 
thought of one, that had propoſed, at that time, to ſet 
aſide CHARLES II. and fettle the crown on the Duke of 
York or GLovcEsTER, merely in order to exclude all 
high claims, like thoſe of their father and grandfather ?. 
Would not ſuch 2 one have been re2arded as an extra- 
vagant projector, who loved dangerons remedies, and 
could tamper and play with a government and national 
| conſtitution, : like a quack with a fichly n ? 
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In reality, the reaſon aſſigned by the nation fur ex- 
cluding the race of STUART, and fo many other branches 
of the royal family, is not on account of their heredit 
title (a reaſon, which would, to vulgar 3 | 
have appeared altogether abſurd) -but on account of their 

religion, Which leads us to compare the diſadvantages 
| above mentioned in each eſtabliſhment. 


I confeſs, that, conſidering the matter in general, It 
were much to be wiſhed, that our prince had no foreign 
dominions, and could confine all his attention to the 
government of this iſland. For not to mention ſome real 
inconveniencies that may reſult from territories on the 
continent, they afford ſuch a handle for calumny and 
defamation, as is greedily ſeized by the people, always 
diſpoſed to think ill of their ſuperiors. It muſt, how- 
ever, be acknowledged, that HAaxoveR, is, perhaps, the 
ſpot of ground in EURE the leaſt inconvenient for a 
King of BRITAIN. It lies in the heart of GRRMaNv. 
at a diſtance from the great powers, Which are our na- 
tural rivals: It is protected by the laws of the empire, az 
well as by the arms of its own ſovereign: And it ſerves 
only to connect us more cloſely with the houle of Aus- 
TRIA, out natural ally. 


The religious perſuaſion of the hows of STUART i is an 
. inconvenience of a much deeper dye, and would threaten 
us with much more diſmal conſequences, The Roman 
Catholig religion, with its train of priefts and friers, is 
more expenſive than ours: Even though unaccompanied 
with its natural attendants of i inquiſitors, and ſtakes, and 

gibbets, it is leſs tolerating: And not content with diyid- 
ing the ſacerdotal from the regal office (which muſt be 

prejudicial to any ſtate) it beſtows the former on a fo- 
reigner, who has always a ſeparate intereſt from chat of 
the public, and may often have an oppoine one. 
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But were this religion ever ſo advantageous to ſociety, 

it is contrary to that which is eſtabliſhed among us, and 
which is likely to keep poſſeſſion, for a long time, of the 
mines of the people. And though it is much to be 
| hoped, that the progreſs of reaſon will, by degrees, abate 
the acrimony of oppoſite religions all ever EUROrE; yet 
the ſpirit of moderation has, as yet, made too > flow ad- 
vances to be entirely truſted, 


Thus, upon the whole, the 3 of the ſettle- 
ment in the family of STUART, which frees us from a 
diſputed title, ſeem to bear ſome proportion with thoſe of 
the ſettlement in the family of HAN OVER, which frees 
us from the claims of prerogative : But at the ſame time, 
its diſadvantages, by placing on the throne a Roman 


Catholic, are greater than thoſe of the other eſtabliſh- 


ment, in ſettling tt.e crown on a foreign prince. What 
party an impartial patriot, in the reign of K. WIIIIAM 
or Q. Aux E, would have choſen amidft theſe oppoſite 

views, may, perhaps, to ſome appear hard to determins. 


But the ſettlement in the houſe of Hanoves has 
actually taken place. The princes of that family, with- 
cout intrigue, without cabal, without ſolicitation on their 

part, have been called to mount our throne, by the united 
voice of the whole legiſlative body. They have, fince 
their acceſſion, diſplayed, in all their actions, the utmoſt 
mildneſs, equity, and regard to the laws and conftitution. 
Our own miniſters, our own parliaments, ourſelves have 
governed us; and if aught ill has befallen us, we can 
only blame fortune or ourſelves. What a reproach muſt _ 
we become among nations, if, diſguſted with a ſettlement 


| ſo deliberately made, and whoſe conditions have been ſo 


religiouſly. obſerved, we ſhould throw every thing again 
| nes conforon'; and by o our levity and rebellious diſpo - 
fttion, 
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ſition, prove ourſelves totally unfit for any ſtate but that 
of abſolute ſlavery and ſubjection ? 

The greateſt inconvenience, attending a diſputed title, 
is, that it brings us in danger of civil wars and rebellions. 
What wiſe man, to avoid this inconvenience, would run 
directly upon a civil war and rebellion ? Not to mention, 
that ſo long poſſeſſion, ſecured by ſo many laws, muſt, 
ere this time, in the apprehenſion of a great part of the 
nation, have begot a title in the houſe of HanoveR, 
independent of their preſent poſſeſſion: So that now we 
ſhould not, even by a revolution, obtain the end of avoid - 
ing a diſputed title. 

No revolution made by national forces, will ever be 
able, without ſome other great neceſſity, to aboliſh our 
_ debts and incumbrances, in which the intereſt of ſo many 
perſons is concerned. And a revolution made by foreign 
forces, is a conqueſt: A calamity, with which the pre- 
carious balance of power threatens us, and which our 
civil diſſentions are likely, above all other circumſtances, 
to bring upon us. 
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F T is not wich forms of government, as with other 
I artificial contrivances ; where an old engine may be 
rejected, if we can diſcover another more accurate and 
commodious, or where trials may ſafely be made, even 
though the ſucceſs be doubtful. An eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment has an infinite advantage, by that very circumſtance 
of its being eſtabliſhed ; the bulk of mankind being 
governed by authority, not reaſon, and never attributing 
authority to any thing that has not the recommendation 
of antiquity. To tamper, therefore, in this affair, or 
try experiments merely upon the credit of ſuppoſed argu- 
ment and philoſophy, can never be the part of a wits 
_ magiſtrate, who will bear a reverence to what carries 


the marks of age; and though he may attempt fome 


improvements for the public good, yet will he adjuſt his 

innovations, as much as poſhble, to the ancient fabric, 
and preſerve entire me chief py and ſupports of the 
_ conſtitution, 


The mathematicians in E UROPE have been much di- 
vided concerning that figure of a ſhip, which is the moſt 
commodious for failing; and HuyGEns, who at laſt 
determined this controverſy, is juſtly thought to have 
obliced the learned, as well as commercial world; though 
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CoLUMBUsS had failed to AMERICA, and Sir FRAxNcis 
DRaare made the tour of the world, without any ſuch 
diſcovery. As one form of government muſt be allowed 
more perfect than another, independent of the manners 
and humours of particular men; why may we not enquire 
what is the moſt perfect of all, though the common 
botched and inaccurate governments ſeem to ſerve the 
purpoſes of fociety, and though it be not ſo eaſy to eſta- 
b!;f1 a new {yitem of government, as to build a veſſel 
uon a new plan? The ſubject is ſurcly the moſt worthy 
curioſity of any the wit of man can poflibly deviſe. And 
who knows, if this controverſy were fixed by the univer- 
fal conſent of the wile and learned, but, in ſome future 
age, an opportunity might be afforded of reducing the 
thcory to practice, either by a diſſolution of ſome old 
government, or by the combination of men to form a 
rc one, in ſome diſtant part of the world? In all 
cates, it. muſt be advantageous to know what is moſt 
Perfect re the kind, that we may be able to bring any 
real con{titution or form of government as near it as poſ- 
fe, by ſuch gentle alterations and innovations as may 


not give too g rreat di ſturbance to ſociety. 


All I pte 3 to in the preſent eſſay is to revive this 


ſubj=& af Ide and therefore I ſha!l deliver my 
| ſentiments in as few words as poſſible. A long diſter- 
ration on that head would not, I apprehend, be very 
acceptable to the public, who will be apt to regard ſuch 
ciſgulſtitlons both as uſeleſs and chimerical. 
Ws plans of government, which ſuppoſe great refor- 
mation in the manners of mankind, are plainly imagi- 
nary. Of this nature, are the Republic of PL Aro, and 
the Ut:pia of Sir Tous More. The Octana is 
the only valuable model of 2 common wealth, that has 
28 vet been oTered to the public, 


The 
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The chief defects of the Oc ana ſeem to be theſe. 
Firſt, Its rotation is inconvenient, by throwing men, of 
whatever ability, by intervals, out of public employ- 
ments. Szond'y, Its Agrarian is impracticable. Men 
will ſoon learn the art, which was practiſed in anci.nt 
Rou, of concealing their poſlefions under other 
people's name; till at laſt, the abuſe will become fo 
common, that they will throw off even the appearance 
of reſtraint. Thirdly, The Ocraxa provides not a ſuf- 
hcient ſecurity for liberty, or the redreſs of grievances. 
The ſenate muſt propoſe, and the people conſent; by 
which means, the ſenate have not only 2 negative upon 
the people, but, what is of much greater conſequence, 
their negative goes before the votes of the people. Were 
the King's negative of the ſame nature in the ENGLISH 
_ conſtitution, and could he prevent any bill from coming 
into parliament, he would be an abſolute monarch, As 
his negative follows the votes of the houſes, it is of littic 
conſequence : Such a difference is there in the manner of 
placing the fame thing. When a popular bill has been 
debated in parliament, is brought to maturity, all its 
conveniencies and inconveniencies weighed and ba- 
lanced; if afterwards it be preſented for the royal aſſent, 
few princes will venture to reject the unanimous deſire 
of the people. But could the King cruſh a diſagreeable 
bill in embrio (as was the caſe, for ſome time, in the 
Scorch parliament, by means of the lords of the at- 
ticles) the BRITISH government would have no balance, 
nor would grievances ever be redreſſed: Ard it is cer- 
| tain, that exorbitant power proceeds not, in any govern- 
ment, from new laws, ſo much as from neglecting to 
remedy the abuſes, which frequently riſe from the old 
ones. A government, ſays XI ACHIAVEL, mult often be 
brought vack to its original pri inciples. It appears then, 

„ chat, 
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that, in the Oceana, the whole legiſlature may be ſaid 
to reſt in the ſenate; which HARRINGTON would own 
to be an inconvenient form of government, eſpecially 
after the Agrarian is aboliſhed, 

Here is a form of government, to which I cannot, in 
theory, diſcover any confiderable objection. 

Let GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, or any territory 
of equal] extent, be divided into 100 counties, and each 
county into 100 pariſhes, making in all 10, 00. If 
the country, propoſed to be erected into a commonwealth 
be of mote narrow extent, we may diminiſh the number 
of counties; but never bring them below thirty. If it 
be of greater extent, it were better to enlarge the pariſhes, 
or throw more pariſhes into a nm. 4c than encreaſe the 
number of counties. 


Let all the freeholders of twenty pounds a-year in the 
country, and all the houſeholders worth 500 pounds in 
the town-pariſhes, meet annually in the pariſh church, 
and chuſe, by ballot, ſome freeholder of the county for 
their member, whom we thall call the county vs 
tative. 
Let the 100 county repreſentatives, two * after 

their election, meet in the county-town, and chuſe by 
ballot, from their own body, ten county magiſtrates, and 
one ſenator, There are, therefore, in the whole com- 
monwealth, 100 ſenators, 1100 county magiſtrates, and 
10,000 county repreſentatives. For we ſhall beſtow on 
all ſenators the authority of county magiſtrates, and on 
all county magiſtrates the authority of county repre- 
ſentatives. ” 


Let the ſenators 1 meet in the capital, ond be cadawed 
with the whole executive power of the commonwealth ; 

| the youre of 9 and war, of giving orders to generals, 
admirals, 
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admirals, and ambaſſadors, and, in ſhort, all the prero- 
gatives of a BRITISH King, except his negative. 

Let the county repreſentatives meet in their particular 
counties, and poſſeſs the whole legiſlative power of the 
commonwealth; the greateſt number of counties decid- 


ing the queſtion; and where theſe are equal, let the 
ſenate have the caſting vote. 


Every new law mult fiiſt be debated in the ſenate; and 
though rejected by it, if ten ſenators inſiſt and proteſt, 
it muſt be ſent down to the counties. The fenate, if 
they pleaſe, may join to the copy of the law their reaſons 
for receiving or rejecting it. 


Becauſe it would be troubleſome to aſſemble all the 
county repreſentatives ſor every trivial law, that may be 
requiſite, the ſenate have their choice of ſending down | 
the law either to the county magiſtrates or county repre- 
ſentatives. 


The magiſtrates, though the law be referred to them, 
may, if they pleaſe, call the repreſentatives, and ſubmit 
the affair to their determination. | 


Whether the law be referred by the ſenate to the 
county magiſtrates or repreſentatives, a copy of it, and of 
the ſenate's reaſons, muſt be ſent to every repreſentative 


eight days before the day appointed for the aſſembling, | 


in order to deliberate. concerning it. And though the 
determination be, by the ſenate, referred to the magi- 
ſtrates, if five repreſentatives of the county order the 
magiſtrates to aſſemble the whole court of repreſentarives, 


and lubmit the affair to their determination, they muſt 
obey. 


Either the county magiſtrates or repreſentatives may 
give, to the ſenator of the Fs the copy of a law to 
be propoſed to the ſenate; and if fre counties concur in 
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the ſame order, the law, though refuſed by the ſenate, 
muſt come either to the county magiſtrates or repreſenta- 
tives, as is contained in the order of the five counties. 


Any twenty counties, by a vote either of their magi- 
ſtrates or repreſentatives, may throw any man out of all 
public offices for a year. Thirty counties for three 
years. 


The ſenate has a power of throwing out any member 
or number of members of its own body, not to be te- 
elected for that year. The ſenate cannot throw out 
twice in a year the ſenator of the ſame county. 


The power of the old ſenate continues for three weeks 
after the annual election of the county repreſentatives. 
Then all the new ſenators are ſhut up in a conclave, like 
the cardinals ; and by an intricate ballot, ſuch as that of 
VENICE or MALTA, they chuſe the following magi- 
ſtrates; a protector, who repreſents the dignity of the 
commonwealth, and preſides in the ſenate; two ſecre- 
taries of ſtate; theſe fix councils, a council of ftate, a 

council of religion and learning, a council of trade, a 
council of laws, a council of war, a council of the ad- 
miralty, each council conſiſting of five perſons ; together 
with fix commiſſioners of the treaſury and a firſt com- 
miſſioner. All theſe muſt be ſenators. The ſenate alſo 
names all the ambaſſadors to roo courts, who * 


either be ſenators or not. 


The ſenate may continue any or all of theſe, but muſt 
re-elect them every year. | : 


The protector and two ſecretaries have leſton and 
ſuſſrage in the council of ſtate. The buſineſs of that 
counch} is all foreign politics. The council of ſtate has 


T {fion and lukrage 1 in all the other councils. 
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The council of religion and learning inſpets the 
univerſities and clergy. That of trade inſpects every 
thing that may affect commerce. That of laws inſpeAs 


all the abuſes of laws by the inferior magiſtrates, 
and examines what improvements may be made of the 
municipal law. That of war inſpects the militia and 
its diſcipline, magazines, ſtores, &c. and when the 


republic is in war, examines into the proper orders for 
generals. The council of admiralty has the ſame power 


with regard to the navy, together with the nomination 
of the captains and all inferior officers. 


None of theſe councils can give orders themſelves, 
except where they receive ſuch powers from the ſenate. 


In other caſes, ny muſt communicate every thing to 
the ſenate. 


When the ſenate is under adjournment, any of the 


councils may aſſemble it before the day appointed for its 
meeting. 


Beſides theſe councils or courts, there is another called 


the court of competitors; which is thus conſtituted. If 
any candidates for the office of ſenator have more votes 


than a third of the repreſentatives, that candidate, who 


has moſt votes, next to the ſenator ned, becomes in- 


capable for one year of all public offices, even of being a 


magiſtrate or repreſentative: But he takes his ſeat in the 
court of competitors, Here then is a court which may 
ſometimes conſiſt of a hundred members, ſometimes have 


no members at all; and by that means, be * a year 


abol iſhed. 


The court of competitors has no power in the com- | 
monwealth. It has only the inſpection of public accounts, 


and the accuſing of any man before the. ſenate, If the 


ſenat e acquit him, the court of competitors mays if they 
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pleaſe, appeal to the people, either magiſtrates or repre - 
ſentatives. Upon that appeal, the magiſtrates or re- 
preſentatives meet on the day appointed by the court of 
competitors, and chuſe in each county three perſons; 
from which number every ſenator is excluded. Theſe, 


to the number of 300, meet in the capital, and bring 
the perſon accuſed to a new trial. 


The court of competitors may propoſe any law to the 
ſenate; and if refuſed, may appeal to the people, that is, 
to the magiſtrates or repreſentatives, who examine it in 
their counties. Every ſenator, who is thrown out of 
the ſenate by a vote of the court, takes his ſeat in the 
court of competitors. 


The ſenate poſſeſſes all the judicative authority of the 
houſe of Lords, that is, all the appeals from the inferior 
courts. It likewiſe appoints the Lord Chancellor, and 
all the office is of the law, 


Every county is a kind of mc within itſelf, = 
the repreſentatives may make county-laws ; which have 
no authority *till three months after they are voted. A 
copy of the law is ſent to the ſenate, and to every other 
county. The ſenate, or any fingle county, may, at any 
time, annul any law of another county. 


The repreſentatives have all the 8 the Br1- 
IIS juſtices of peace in trials, commitments, &c. 

The magiſtrates have the appointment of all the 

officers of the revenue in each county. All cauſes with 

regard to the revenue are carried ultimately by appeal 

before the magiſtrates. They paſs the accompts of all 
the officers; but muſt have all their own accompts 
examined and paſſed at the end of the year * the * 5 
ſentatives. : 
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The magiſtrates name rectors « or 2 to all the 
pariſhes. * 


The Preſbyterian government is eſtabliſhed; and the 


higheſt eccleſiaſtical court is an aſſembly or ſynod of all 


the preſbyters of the county. The magiſtrates may 
take any cauſe from this court, and determine it them- 
ſelves. 


The magiſtrates may try, and depoſe or ſuſpend any 
preſbyter. 


The militia is eſtabliſhed in imitation of that of Swis- 


SERLAND, which being well known, we ſhall! not inſiſt 


upon it. It will only be proper to make this addition, 


that an army of 20,000 men be annually drawn out by 


rotation, paid and encamped during fix weeks in ſum- 
mer; that the duty of a camp may not be altogether 
unknown. 


The magiſtrates appoint all the ah and down- 
wards. The ſenate all upwards. During war, the ge- 
neral appoints the colonel and downwards, and his 


_ commiſſion is good for a twelvemonth. But after that, 


it muſt be confirmed by the magiſtrates of the count;, 
to which the regiment belongs. The magiſtrates may 
break any officer in the county regiment, And the 
ſenate may do the ſame to any officer in the ſervice, If 
the magiſtrates do not think proper to confirm the gene- 
ral's choice, they may appoint another officer in the 
place of him they reject. 


h All crimes are tried within the county y by the magi- f 
ſtrates and a jury. But the ſenate can ſtop any trial, and : 


: n it before themſelves. 


Any county may indict wy man before the ſenate for 
any crime, 


The 
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The protector, the two ſecrgtaries, the council of 
ſtate, with any five more that the ſenate appoints, are 


poſſeſſed, on extraordinary eme:gencies, of dictatorial 
power for ſix months. 


The protector may pardon any perſon condemned by 
the inferior courts. 


In time of war, no officer of the army that is in the field 
can have any civil office in the commonwealth, 


| The capital, which we ſhall call Loxnon, may be 
allowed four members in the ſenate. It may therefore be 
divided into four counties. The repreſentatives of each 
of theſe chuſe one ſenator, and ten magiſtrates. There 
are therefore in the city four ſenators, forty-four magi- 
ſtrates, and four hundred repreſentatives. The magi- 
ftrates have the ſame authority as in the counties. The 
repreſentatives alſo have the ſame authority ; but they 
never meet in one general court: They give their votes 
in their particular county, or diviſion of hundreds. 
When they ena any bye-law, the greateſt number of 
counties or diviſions determines the matter. And where 
| theſe are equal, the magiſtrates have the caſting vote. 


The magiſtrates chuſe the mayor, ſheriff, recorder - 


and other officers of the city. 


In the common wealth, no ee magiſtrate, 
or ſenator, as ſuch, has any ſalary. The protector, ſe- 
eretaries, councils, and ambaſſadors, have ſalaries. 

The firſt year in every century is ſet apart for correct - 
ing all inequalities, which time may have produced in 
the repreſentative. This muſt be done * the legiſ- 

lature. 


The following political apboriſms may explain whe 
reaſon of theſc orders. | 


The 
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The lower ſort of geople and ſmall proprietors are 
good judges enough of one not very diſtant from them in 
rank or habitation; and therefore, in their parochial 


meetings, will probably chuſe the beſt, or nearly the beſt 
repreſentative: But they are wholly unfit for county- 


meetings, and for electing into the higher offices of the 
republic. Their ignorance gives the grandees an oppor- 
tunity of deceiving them, 


Ten thouſand, even though they were not annually 


elected, are a baſis large enough for any free government. 


It is true, the nobles in Pol Ax n are more than 10,000, 

and yet theſe oppreſs the people. But as power always 
. continues there in the ſame perſons and families, this 

makes them, in a manner, a different nation from the 

people. Beſides the nobles are there united under a few 
heads of families. 


All free governments FRY conſiſt of two councils, a | 
leſs and greater; or, in other words, of a ſenate and 


people. The people, as HaRRIx rox obſerves, would 
E. wiſdom, without the ſenate: The * without 


the people, would want honeſty. 


A large aſſembly of 10co, for inſtance, to repreſent 
the people, if allowed to debate, would fall into difor- 


der. If not allowed to debate, the ſenate has a negative 


upon them, and the worlt kind of negative, that before 9 


reſolution. 


Here therefore is an inconvenience, which no govern- 


ment has yet fully remedied, but which is the eaſieſt 
to be remedied in the world. If the people debate, all 
is, confuſion: If they do not debate, they can only re- 
ſolve; and then the ſenate carves for them. Divide the 


youre into > many * bodies ; ; and then they may 


. 
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debate with ſafety, and every inconvenience ſcems to be 
prevented. 


Cardinal de ReTz fays, that all numerous aſſemblies, 
however compoſed, are mere mob, and ſwaycd in their 
debates by the leaſt motive, This we find confirmed by 
daily experience. When an abſurdity ſtrikes a member, 
he conveys it to his neighbour, and ſo on, till the whole 
be infected. Separate this great body; and though every 
member be only of middling ſenſe, it is not probable, 
that any thing but reaſon can prevail over the whole, 
Influence and example being removed, good ſenſe will al- 
ways get the better of bad among a number of people. 


There are two things to be guarded againſt in every 
ſenate: Its combination, and its diviſion. Its combina- 
tion is moſt dangerous. And againſt this inconvenience 
we have provided the following remedies. . x. The great 
dependence of the ſenators on the people by annual 
election; and that not by an undiſtinguiſhing rabble, 
luke the Exor isn electors, but by men of fortune and 
education. 2. The ſmall power they are allowed. They 
have few offices to diſpoſe of. Almoſt all are given by 
the magiſtrates in the counties. 3. The court of compe- 
titors, which being compoſed of men that are their 


| rivals, next to them in intereſt, and uneaſy in their pre- 


ſent ſituation, will be ſure to take all advantages againſt 
The diviſion of the ſenate is prevented, 1. By the 
ſmallneſs of their number. 2. As faction ſuppoſes a 

combination in a ſeparate intereſt, it is prevented by their 
dependence on the people. 3. They have a power of 


expelling any factious member. It is true, when another 


member of the ſame ſpirit comes from the county, they | 
| * power of expelling him: Nor is it ft they 
ſuduld; 
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ſhould ; for that ſhows the humour to be in the people, 
and may poflibly ariſe from ſome ill conduct in public 
affairs. 4. Almoſt any man, in a ſenate ſo regularly 
choſen by the people, may be ſuppoſed fit for any civil 
office. It would be proper, therefore, for the ſenate to 
form ſome general reſolutions with regard to the diſ- 
poſing of offices among the members: Which reſolutions 


would not confine them in critical times, when extraor- 


dinary parts on the one hand, or extraordinary ſtupidity 
on the other, appears in any ſenator ; but they would be 
ſufficient to prevent intrigue and faction, by making the 
diſpoſal of the offices a thing of courſe. For inſtance, 


let it be a reſolution, That no man ſhall enjoy any office, 


till he has fat four years in the ſenate: That, except 


_ ambaſſadors, no man ſhall be in office two years follow- 
ing: That no man ſhall attain the higher offices but 


through the lower: That no man ſhall be protector 
twice, &c, The ſenate of Venice. — themſelves 
by ſuch reſolutions. 

In foreign politics the intereſt of the ſenate can ſcarcely 
ever be divided from that of the people; and therefore 
it is fit to make the ſenate abſolute with regard to them; 
otherwiſe there could be no ſecrecy or refined policy: 
Beſides, without money no alliance can be executed ; 


and the ſenate is ſtill ſufficiently dependant. Not to 
mention, that the legiſlative power being always ſupe- 


rior to the executive, the magiſtrates or repreſentatives 
may interpoſe whenever they think proper. 


| The chief ſupport of the BRITISH government is the 


oppoſition of intereſts; but that, though in the main 


ſerviceable, breeds endleſs factions. In the foregoing 


plan, it does all the good without any of the harm. 
The competiters have no power of controlling the ſe- 
"= 55 nate: 
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: They have only the power of acculng, and ap- 


5 to the people. 

It is neceſſary, likewiſe, to prevent both combination 
and diviſion in the thouſand magiſtrates. This is done 
ſufficiently by the ſeparation of places and intereſts. 

But leſt that ſhould not be ſufficient, their dependence 
on the 10,c00 for their elections, ſerves to the ſame 

Nor is that all: For the 10,000 may reſume the power 
whenever they pleaſe; and not only when they all pleaſe, 


but when any five of a hundred pleaſe, which will happen 


upon the very firſt ſuſpicion of a ſeparate intereſt. 
The 10,000 are too large a body either to unite or 
divide, except when they meet in one place, and fall 
under the guidance of ambitious leaders. Not to men- 
tion their annual election, by the whole body of the 
people, that are of any conſideration. | 


A ſmall commonwealth is the happieſt government in 
the world within itſelf, becauſe every thing lies under the 
eye of the rulers : But it may be ſubdued by great force 
from without. This ſcheme ſeems to have all the ad- 
| vantages both of a great and a little commonwealth. 
Every county-law may be annulled either by the ſenate 
or another county; becauſe that ſhows an oppoſition of 
intereſt : In which caſe no part ought to decide for itſelf. 
The matter muſt be referred to the whole, which will 
| beſt determine what agrees with general intereſt. 


As to the clergy and militia, the reaſons of theſe FE 


are obvious. Without the dependence of the clergy on 


the civil magiſtrates, and without a militia, it is vain to 
think that any free government will ever have ſecurity or 
; — Fs 


In 
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In many governments, the inferior magiſtrates have no 


rewards but what ariſe from their ambition, vanity, or 
- Public ſpirit. The ſalaries of the FRENCH judges amount 
not to the intereſt of the ſums they pay for their offices. 


The Durck burgo-maſters have little more immediate 
profit than the Ex dL ls juſtices of peace, or the members 
of the houſe of commons formerly. But left any ſhould 


ſuſpeR, that this would beget negligence in the admini- 


petent ſalaries. The ſenators have acceſs to ſo many 
honourable and lucrative offices, that their attendance 


needs not be bought. There is little be required 


of the repreſentatives. 


That the foregoing plan of government is practicable, 
no one can doubt, who conſiders the reſemblance that it 


bears to the common wealth of the United Provinces, a wiſe 
and renowned government. The alterations in the pre- 
| (nt ſcheme ſeem all evidently for the better. 1. The 

repreſentation is more equal. 2. The unlimited power 


of the burgo-maſters in the towns, which forms a perfect 


ariſtocracy in the Duren commonwealth, is corrected 
by a well-tempered democracy, in giving to the people the 
annual election of the county repreſentatives. 3. The 
negative, which every province and town has upon the 


whole body of the DUTCH republic, with regard to al- 


liances, peace and war, and the impoſition of taxes, is 
here removed. 4. The counties, in the preſent plan, are 
not ſo independent of each other, not do they form ſepa- 


tate bodies ſo much as the ſeven provinces; where the 


jealouſy and envy of the ſmaller provinces and towns 


againſt the greater, particularly Hol LAND and AMSTER- 
DAM, have frequently diſturbed the government. $5. 


Larger powers, though of the ſafeſt kind, are intruſted 


Vor. = Mr m ta 


tration, (which is little to be feared, conſidering the na- 
tural ambition of mankind) let the magiſtrates have com- 
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to the ſenate than the States-General poſſeſs ; by which 
means, the former may become more expeditious, and 
fecret in their reſolutions, than it is poſſible for the 
latter. | $ FEE 

The chief alterations that coutd be made on the BRT- 
Is E government, im order to bring it to the moſt perfect 
model of limited monarchy, ſeem to be the following. 
Firſt, The plan of CRomMwELL's parliament ouꝑht to be 
reſtored, by making the repreſentation equal, and by 
allowing none to vote in the county elections who poſſeſs 
not a property of 200 pounds value. Secondly, As ſuch a 
houſe of Commons would be tod weighty for a frail houſe 
of Lords, like the preſent, the Biſhops and Score Peers 
ought to be removed: The number of the upper houfe 
ought to be raiſed to three or four hundred: Their ſeats 
not hereditary, but during life: They ought to have the 
electiomof their own members; and no commoner ſhould 
be allowed to refuſe à ſeat that was offered him. By this 
means the houſe of Lords would conſiſt entirely of the 
men of chief credit, ability, and intereſt in the nation; 
and every turbulent leader in the houſe of Commons 
might be taken off, and connected in intereſt with the 
bouſe of Peers. Such an ariftocracy would be an excel- 
lent barrier both to the monarchy and againft it. At 
preſent, the balance of our government depends in ſome 
meafure on the ability and behaviour of the ſovereign; 
which are variable and uncertain circumftances. . 


This plan of limited monarchy, however corrected, 
ſeems ſtill liable to three great inconveniences. Firft, 
It removes not entirely, though it may ſoften, the parties 
of court and country, Secondly, The king's perſonal cha- 
rater muſt ſtill have a great influence on the government. 
* The ſword is in the hands of a fingle perſon, 


who 
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who will always negle& to diſcipline of militia, in order 
to have a pretence for keeping up a ſtanding army. 

We ſhall conclude this ſubject, with obſerving the 
falſchood of the common opinion, that no large tate, ſuch 
as FRANCE or BRITAIN, could ever be modelled into a 
commonwealth, but that ſuch a form of government can 


only take place in a city or ſmall territory. The contrary 
| ſeems probable, Though it is more difficult to form a 


republican government in an extenſive country than in a 


city; there is more facility, when once it is formed, of 


preſerving it ſteady and uniform, without tumult and 
faction. It is not eaſy, for the diſtant parts of a large 


ſtate to combine in any plan of free government; but 
they eaſily conſpire in the eſteem and reverence for a ſingle 


perſon, who, by means of this popular favour, may ſeize 


the power, and forcing the more obſtinate to ſubmit, may 
eſtabliſh a monarchical government. On the other hand, 


a City readily concurs in the ſame notions of government, 
the natural equality of property favours liberty, and the 
nearneſs of habitation enables the citizens mutually to 


aſſiſt each other. Even under abſolute princes, - the 
ſubordinate government of cities is commonly republican 


while, that of counties and provinces is monarchical, 


But theſe ſame circumſtances, which facilitate the eree- 


tion of commonwealths in cities, render their conſtitution 


more frail and uncertain, Democracies are turbulent, 


For however the people may be ſeparated or divided into 
ſmall parties, either in their votes or elections; their 


near habitation in a city will always make the force of 
popular tides and currents very ſenſible. Ariſtocracies 


are better adapted for peace and order, and accordingly . 


were moſt admired by ancient writers; but they are Jea- 


| ous and oppreſſive. In a large government, which is 
modelled with maſterly ſkill, there is compaſs and room 


M m 2 | enough 
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enough to refine the democracy, from the lower people, 
who may be admitted into the firſt elections or firſk con- 
coction of the commonwealth, to the higher magiſtrates, 
who direct all the movements. At the ſame time, the 
parts are ſo diſtant and remote, that it is very difficult, 
either by intrigue, prejudice, or paſſion, to hurry them 
into any meaſures againſt the public intereſt. 
It is needleſs to enquire, whether ſuch a government 
would be immartal. I allow the juſtneſs of the poet's 
_ exclamation on the endlefs projects of human race, Man 
and for ever ! The world itſelf probably is not immortal. 
Such conſuming plagues may ariſe as would leave even a 
perfect government a weak prey to its neighbours, We 
know not to what length enthuſiaſm, or other extraordi- 
nary movements of the human mind, may tranſport men, 
to the neglect of all order and public good. Where 
difference of intereſt is removed, whimſical and unac- . 
countable factions often ariſe, from perſonal favour or 
enmity. Perhaps, ruſt may grow to the ſprings of the 
| moſt accurate political machine, and diſordet its motions, 
Laſtly, extenfive conqueſts, when purſued, muſt be the 
ruin of every free government; and of the more perfect 


governments ſooner than of the imperfect; becauſe of 


the very advantages which the former poſſeſs above the 
latter. And though ſuch a ſtate ought to eſtabliſh a fun- 
Adamental law againſt conqueſt ; yet republics have ambition 
zs well as individuals, and preſent intereſt makes men 
forgetful of their poſterity. It is a ſufficient incitement 
to human endeavours, that ſuch a government would 
Ae curiſh for many ages; without pretending to beſtow, on 
any work of man, that immortality, which the Almighty 
ſeems to have refuſed to his own productions. ES 
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NOTE [A], p. as; 


" Have taken it for granted, according to the ſuppoſition of 
Mac#1iaver, that the ancient Pers1ans had no nobility ; 
though there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that the FLozenTiINE ſecre- 
tary, who ſeems to have been better acquainted with the Ro- 
Max than the Ga EEK authors, was miſtaken in this particular. 
The more ancient Pers1a ns, whoſe manners are deſcribed by 
XENOrnox, were a free people, and had nobility, Their 
ober, r Were preſerved even after the extending of their con- 
queſts and the conſequent change of their government. Ax; 
na mentions them in Daz1vs's time, De exped. Al xx. lib. ii, 
Hiſtorians alſo ſpeak often of the perſons in command as men 
of family, Tycranrs, who was general of the Mes under 
XERxXts, was of the race of Ach NES, Hero. lib, vii. cap. 
62. ARTaCH A as, who directed the cutting of the canal about 
mount Ar hos, was of the ſame family. Id. cap. 117. Me. 
GABYZUs was one of the ſeven eminent Perstans who con- 
ſpired againſt the Macr. His ſon, Zoyyrus, was in the 
higheſt command under Dax ius, and delivered BasrLon to 
him. His grandſon, MtecaByzus, commanded the army, de- 
feated at MaxATHñONM. His great-grandſon, Zor raus, was 
alſo eminent, and was baniſhed Pzxgia. HEROp. lib. iii. 
Tuvc. lib. i. Rosacks, who commanded an army in EG Vr 
under Ax TAX ERxES, was alſo deſcended from one of the ſeven 
conſpirators, Diop. Sic. lib, xvi. AcksILAus, in Xexo. 
rnox, Hlift, Gxxc. lib. iv. being deſirous of making a mar- 
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riage betwixt king Cor ys his ally, and the daughter of 
SrirnRIDarks, a PexsIAN of rank, who had deſerted to bim, 
firſt aſks Cor vs what family Srirnaibarzs is of. One of 
the moſt conſiderable in Pers1a, ſays Cor ys. Ax Ius, 
when offered the ſovereignty by CLearcnvs and the ten thou- 
ſand Graecs, refuſed it as. of too low a rank, and ſad, that ſo 
many eminent Pæxslaxs would never endure his rule. Id. de 
exped. lib. ii. Some of the families deſcended from the ſeven 
Pers1avs abovementioned remained during all ALEXANDER's 
ſucceſſors; and MirhRI DATES, in AnTriocnvs's time, is ſaid 
by PoLYB1Us to be deſcended from one of them, lib, v. cap. 43, 
ArTaBazus was eſteemed, as AxklAx ſays, To gurl 
Hagar. lib, iii. And when Al EXTANDER married in one day 
80 of his captains to Pers1aN women, his intention plainly 
was to ally the Mecteponriaxs with the moſt eminent Prx- 
$1an families. Id. lib, vii. Diopoaus S1culus ſays they 
were of the moſt noble birth in PERSiA, lib. xvii. The go- 
vernment of Pexsia was deſpotie, and conducted, in many 
reſpects, after the eaſtern manner, but was not carried ſo far 
as to extirpate all nobility, and confound all ranks and orders. 
It left men who were till great, by themſelves and their fa- 
mily, independent of their office and commiſſion. And the 
reaſon why the Macepoxians kept fo eaſily dominion over 
them was owing to other cauſes eaſy to be found in the hiſto- 
rians; though it muſt be owned that Macaiaver's reaſoning 
is, in itſelf, juſt, however doubtful i its 3 to the pre- 
5 ſent caſe, . 
NOTE [B}, p. 39- 
Y that inflowcs of the crown, which I would juſtify, I mean 
D only that ariſing from the offices and honours which are 
at the diſpoſal of the crown. As to private bribery, it may be 
conſidered in the ſame light as the practice of employing ſpi pies, 


which is ſcarcely juſtifiable in a good miniſter, and is infamous 


in a bad one: But to be a ſpy, or to be corrupted, is always 
infamous under all miniſters, and is to be regarded as a ſhame- | 
leſs proſtitution. Pos vnius juftly eſteems the pecuniary in- : 
| fluence of the ſenate and cenſors to be one of the regular and 


conſtitutional weights, which preſerved che balance of the 


Konas government. Lib. vi. cap. 15. 


NOTE 
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NOTE FC], p. 55. 


SAY, in part; For it is a vulgar error to imagine, that the 
ancients were as great friends to toleration as the Ex o- 


Lis or DUTCH are at preſent. The laws againſt external 
ſuperſtition, amongſt the Romans, were as ancient as the time 


of the twelve tables; and the Jews as well as CHRISTIANS 


were ſometimes puniſhed by them; though, in general, theſe 


laws were nat rigorouſly executed. Immediately after the 
conqueſt of Gaul, they forbad all but the natives to be initiat- 


ed into the religion of the Dxuv1iDs; and this was a kind of 


' Perſecution, In about a century after this conqueit, the em- 
peror, CLauDivs, quite aboliſhed that ſuperſtition by penal 
laws ; which would have been a very grievous perſecution, if 
the imitation of the RoMAN manners had not, before-hand, 
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weaned the Gaus from their ancient prejudices. SuzTo- 


NIus i wa CLaupii, PLixy afcribes the abolition of the 


Druid ſuperſtitions to TIB ERIus, probably becauſe that em. 


peror had taken ſome ſteps towards reſtraining them (lib. xxx. 
cap. 1.). This is an inſtznce of the uſual caution and modera- 
tion of the Romans in ſuch caſes; and very different from 
their violent and ſanguinary method of treating the Chriſfians. 
| Hence we may entertain a ſuſpicion, that thoſe furious perſe- 


cutions of Chriftianity were, in ſome meaſure, owing to the 


imprudent zeal and bigotry of the firſt propagators of that ſe&; 
5 Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory affords us many realoys to confirm 
= this ſuſpicion. 
NOTE 5 p. 103. | 
„Hz orators formed the taite of the ATaHes ax people, 
E not the people of the orators. GorGtas LroxTinUs 
was very taking with them, till they became acquainted with a 


better manner. His figures of ſpeech, ſays Dropbox us Sic u- | 


Lus, his antitheſis, his οαl̃n de, his ocoTsAeuroY, Which are now | 


_ deſpiſed, had a great effect upon the audience. Lib. xii. page 


100. ex editione Raop. It is in vain therefore for modern 


orators to plead the taſte of their hearers as an apology for 
their lame performances. It would be ſtrange prejudice in 


favour of antiquity, not to allow a BeiT154 parliamenz to be 


naturally ſuperior in | Judgment and dclicncy to an A HENIAN | 


mob. 
M m4 5 NOTE 
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NOTE [E]}, p. 120. 
F it be aſked how we can reconcile to the foregoing prin- 
ciples the happineſs, riches, and good police of the CH- 
Es k, who have always been gpverned by a ſole monarch, and 
can ſcarcely form an idea of a free government ; I would an- 
ſwer, that though the Cn1gzse government be a pure mo- 
narchy, it is not, properly ſpeaking, abſolute. This proceeds 
| from a peculiarity in the ſituation of that country: They have 
no neighbours, except the Tazrars, from whom they were, 
in ſome meaſure, ſecured, at leaſt ſeemed to be ſecured, by their 
famous wall, and by the great ſuperiority of their numbers. 
By this means, military diſcipline has always been much neg- 
lefted amongſt them; and their ſtanding forces are mere mili- 
tia, ofthe worſt kind; and unfit to ſuppreſs any general inſur- 
rection in countries ſo extremely populous. The ſwords 
therefore, may properly be ſaid to be always in the hands of 
the people, which is a ſufficient reſtraint upon the monarch, 
and obliges him to lay his mandarins or governors of provinces 
 urder the reſtraint of general laws, in order to prevent thoſe 
 rebellions, which we learn from hiſtory to have been ſo fre- 
quent and dangerous in that government. Perhaps, a pure 
monarchy of this kind, were it fitted for defence againſt foreigh 
enemies, would be the beſt of all governments, as having both 
the tranquillity attending kingly power, and the moderation | 
aud liberty of * aſſemblies. 


NOTE [F]. p 173. 


TERE I not afraid of appearing too | philoſophical, I 
ſhould remind my reader of that famous doctrine, 
ſoppoſed to be fully proved in modern times, That taftes and 
colours, and all other ſenſible qualities, lie not in the 
« bodics, but merely in the ſenſes. ” The caſe is the ſame 
wich beauty and deformity, virtue and vice. This doctrine, 
| however, takes off no more from the reality of the latter quali- ] 
ties, than from that of the former; nor need it give any um- 
brage either to critics or moraliſts. Though colours were 
l to lie 71 in the 1 would ou * ever be | 
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the ſenſes and feelings of mankind, to make all theſe qualities 
the objects of art and reaſoning, and to have the greateſt in- 
Auence on life and manners. And as it is certain, that the 
diſcovery above-mentioned 1n natural philoſophy, makes no 
alteration on action and con duct; why ſhould a like diſcovery 
in moral philoſophy make any alteration E- 


NOTE [G), p. 185. 


— Sceptic, perhaps, carries the matter too far, when be | 
limits all philoſophical topics and reflections to theſe two. 
There ſeem to be athers, whoſe truth is undeniable, and whoſe 
natural tendency is to tranquillize and ſoften all the paſſions, 
Philoſophy greedily ſeizes theſe, ftudiesthem, weighs them, com- 
mits them to the memory, and familiarizes them to the mind: 
And their influence on tempers, which are thoughtful, gentle, 
and moderate, may be conſiderable. But what is their in- 
fluence, you will ſay, if the temper be antecedently diſpoſed 
after the ſame manner as that to which they pretend to form 
it? They may, at leaſt, fortify that temper, and furniſh it with 
views, by which it may entertain and nouriſh itſelf. Here 
| are a few examples of ſuch philoſophical reflections. 
1. Is it not certain, that every condition has concealed us: - 
Then why envy any body ? 
2. Every one has known ills; and there is a denden | 
throughout. Why not be contented with the preſent ? | 


3- Cuſtom deadens the ſenſe both of the good and the in. 


and levels every thing. 


4. Health and humour all. The reſt of little conſequence, 
except theſe be affected. 


5. How many other good things have I? Then why be 
vexed for one ill? | 


6. How many are happy i in the condition of which I com- 
plain? How many envy me? 


7. Every good muſt be paid for: F ortune by hh 1 
: by 2 Would I keep the price, yet have the commodity? 


8. Expect not too great W in life. Human nature 
admits it not. T 


9. Propoſe 
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9. Propoſe not a happineſs too complicated. But does thay 
depend on me? Yes: The firft choice does. Life is like a 
game: One may chooſe the game: And paſſion, by degrees, 
ſeizes the proper object. 

10. Anticipate by your hopes and fancy future conſolation, 
which time infallibly brings to every affliction. 

11. I defire to be rich. Why? That I may poſſeſs many 
fine obyects; houſes, gardens, equipage, &c. How many 
fine objects does nature offer to every one without expence ? If 
enjoyed, ſufficient. If not : See the effect of cuſtom or of 
temper, which would ſoon take off the reliſh of the riches, 


12. I defire fame. Let this occur: If I at well, I ſhall have 


the eſteem of all my acquaintance. And what 1s all the reſt 
to me ? 


Theſe reflections are ſo obvious, that it is a wonder they 
occur not to every man: Sq convincing, that it is a wonder 
they perſuade not every man. But perhaps they do occur to 
and perſuade moſt men; when they conſider human life, by a 
general and calm ſurvey : But where any real, affecting inci- 
dent happens; when paſſion is awakened, fancy agitated, 
example draws, and counſel urges; the philoſopher is loſt in 
the man, and he ſearches in vain for that perſuaſion which be- 
fore ſeemed ſo firm and unſhaken. What remedy for this 


inconvenience? Afiſt yourſelf by a frequent peruſal of the 


entertaining moraliſts: Have recourſe to the learning of PLu- 
ranch, the imagination of Lucia, the eloquence of Cict- 
Ro, the wit of Sew, the gaiety of MonTaicne, the ſubli- 
mity of SHarTESBURY., Moral precepts, ſo couched, ſtrike 
deep, and fortify the mind againſt the illufions of paſſion, 
Bat truſt, not altogether to external aid: By habit and ſtudy | 
acquire that philoſophical temper which both gives force to 
reflection. and by rendering a great part of your happineſs 
Independant, takes off the edge from all diſorderly paſſions, 
and tranquillizes the mind. Deſpiſe not theſe helps; but 
eonfide not too much in them neither; unleſs nature has been 
favourable in the temper, with which the has endowed you. 


NOTE 
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NOTE (H), p. 209. 


1. is a ſaying of Mcxanoen, Kelle rearulrn, of & & 


N rei . 89 Or bes io PIR Max. apud STOBAUM. Te 
it not in the power even of God to make a polite ſoldier, The con- 
trary obtervation with regard to the manners of ſoldiers takes 
place in our days. This ſeems to me a preſumption, that the 
ancients owed all their refinement and ciyilicy to books and 
ſtudy ; ; for which, indeed, a ſoldier's life is not fo well calcu- 
lated, Company and the world i is their ſphere. And if there 


be any politeneſs to be learned from company, they will cer- 


tainly haye 6 cor ſiderable ſhare of 1 i 
NOTE IJ, p. 209. 


"Houcn all mapkind have a ſtrong propenſity to religion 
at certain times and in certain diſpoſitions; yet are there 
few or none, who have it to that degree, and with that con- 


ſtancy, which is requiſite to ſupport the character of this 
profeſſion. It muſt, therefore, happen „that clergymen, being 


drawn from the common mats of, mankind, as people are to 
other employments, by the views of profit, the greateſt part, 


though no atheiſts or free-thinkers, will find it neceſſary, on 


particular occaſions, to feign more devotion than they are, at 


that time, poſſeſſed of, and to maintain the appearance of 


fervor and ſeriouſneſs, even when jaded with the exerciſes of 
their religion, or when they have their minds engaged i in the 


common occupations of life, They muſt not, like the reſt of 


the world, give ſcope to their natural movements and ſenti- 
ments: 1 hey muſt feta guard over their looks and words and 


actions: And in order to ſupport the veneration paid them by 
the ignorant vulgar, they muſt not only keep a remarkable 
reſerve, bur mult promote the ſpirit of ſuperſtition, by a con- 


tinued grimace and h, Pocriſy. his diſſimulation often de- 


ſtroys the candor and ingenuity of their temper, and makes an 


irreparable breach in their character. 


If by chance any of them be poſſeſſed of a temper more » Caf: 5 

a ceptible of devorion than uſual, fo that he has but little OCCa- 
i yon for hypocriſy to ſupport the character of his profeſſion ; iu 
is fo natural for him to oveirate this advantage, and. ta think 
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that it atones for every violation of morality, that fre- 
quently he is not more virtuous than the hypocrite. And 
though few dare openly avow thoſe exploded opinions, that 
every thing is laauful to the ſaints, and that they alone have pro- 
perty in their goods ; yet may we obſerve, that theſe principles 
lurk in every boſom, and repreſent a zeal for religious obſer- 
vances as fo great a merit, that it may compenſate for many 
vices and enormities. This obſervation is fo common, that all 
_ prudent men are on their guard, when they meet with any 
extraordinary appearance of religion; though at the ſame 
time, they confeſs, that there are many exceptions to this 
general rule, and that probity and ſuperſtition, or even probity- 


and fanaticiſm, are not — and in every inſtance in- 
compatible. 


Moſt men are ambitious; but the ambition of other men 
may commonly be ſatisfied, by excelling in their particular 
profeſſion, and thereby promoting the intereſts of ſociety. 

The ambition of the clergy can often be ſatisfied only by pro- 

moting ignorance and ſuperſtition and implicit faith and pious 

frauds, And having got what Azcaimepes only wanted, 
_ (viz. another world, on which he could fix his engines) no 
wonder they move this world at their pleaſure. 


Moſt men have an overweaning conceit of themſelves ; but 
theſe have a peculiar temptation to that vice, who are regarded 


with ſuch veneration, and are even Gremes — * the | 
- ignorant multitude. 


Moſt men are apt to bear a particular regard for 3 of 
their own profeſſion ; but as a lawyer, or phyſician, or mer- 
_ chant, does, each of them, follow out his bufineſs apart, the 
_ Interets of theſe profeſſions are not ſo cloſely united as the 
intereſts of clergy men of the ſame religion; where the whole 
body gains by the veneration, paid to their common tenets, 
| and by the ſuppreſſion of antagoniſts. 


Few men can bear contradiction with patience; but the 


7 : clergy too often proceed even to a degree of fury on this head: 


| Becauſe all their credit and livelihood depend upon the belief, 
wich their opinions meet with; and they alone pretend to a 
divine and fo ne hay, or have any colour for re- 


preſenting 
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preſenting their antagoniſts as impious and prophane. The 
Odium T heologicum, oy Theological Hatred, is noted even to a 


proverb, and means that degree of rancour, which is the moſt 
furious and implacable. 


| Revenge is a natural paſſion to mankind; but ſeems to reign 
with the greateſt force in priefts and women : Becauſe, being 
deprived of the immediate exertion of anger, in violence and 
combat, they are apt to fancy themſelves deſpiſed on that ac- 
count; and their pride ſupports their vindictive diſpoſition. 

Thus many of the vices of human nature are, by fixed moral 

eauſes, inflamed in that profeſſion; and though ſeveral indivi- 
_ duals eſcape the contagion, yet all wiſe governments will be 
on their guard againſt the attempts of a ſociety, who will for 
ever combine into one faction, and while it acts as a ſociety, 
will for ever be actuated by ambition, pride, * and a 
perſecuting ſpirit. 

The temper of religion is grave and ſerious; and this is the 
character required of prieſts, which confines them to ſtrict 
rules of decency, and commonly prevents irregularity and 
intemperance amongſt them. The gaiety, much leſs the ex- 
ceſſes of pleaſure, is not permitted in that body; and this 
virtue is perhaps, the only one which they owe to their pro- 

feſſion. In religions, indeed, founded on ſpeculative prin-_ 

_ Ciples, and where public diſcourſes make a part of religious 

' ſervice, it may alſo be ſuppoſed that the clergy will have a 
conſiderable ſhare in the learning of the times; though it is 


certain that their taſte in eloquence will always be better than 


their ſkill in reaſoning and philoſophy. But whoever poſieſſes 
the other noble virtues of humanity, meekneſs, and modera- 
tion, as very many of them, no doubt, do, is beholden for 
them to nature or reflection, not to the genius of his calling. 
It was no bad expedient in the old Roux s, for preventing 
the ſtrong effect of the prieſtly character, to make it a law that 
no one ſhould be received into the ſacerdotal office, till he was 
paſt fifty years of age, Dio x. Hal. lib. i. The living a lay- 


man till that age, it is nn would be able to fix the cha- 
racter. 


a 3 5 YOTS 
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NOTE [E], p. 210. 


SAR (de Bello Gal LI co, lib. i.) ſays, that the Gate 
3 Lic horſes were very good; tha Geruay very bad. 
We find in lib. vii. that he was obliged to remount ſome Ga x- 
MA cavalry with GarLic horſes. At preſent, no part of 
Evuxorye has fo bad horſes of all kinds as Francs : But Grr- 
Many abounds with excellent war horſes. This may beget 
a little ſuſpicion, that even animals depend not on the cli- 
mate; but on the different breeds, and on the ſkill and care 
in rearing them. The north of ENGLAND abounds in the beſt 
horſes of all kinds which are in the world. In the neighbour. 
ing counties, north fide the Twe«p, no good horſes of any 
kind are to be met with. STRaBo; lib. ii. rejects, in a great 
meaſure, the influence of climates upon men. All is cuſtom 
and education, ſays he. It is not from nature, that the ArRE- 
'NIaxs are learned, the Lacepewoxtans ignorant, and the 
THtBans too, who are ſlill nearer neighbours to the former. 
Even the difference of animals, he . Gan not on : 
— climate. 


NOTE 'LL p. 213. 


Small ſect or ſociety amĩdſt a greater are commonly — 
ts in their morals; becauſe tliey are more re- 


| — and the faults of individuals draw difhonour on the 


whole. The only exception to this rule is, when the ſuperſti- 
tion and prejudices of the large ſociety are fo ſtrong as to throw 
an infamy on the ſmaller ſociety, independent of their morals. 
For in that caſe, having no character either to ſave or gain, 
they become careleſs of their behaviout, emp among them- 
ſelves. 


NOTE N17 p. 216. 


: I 1 apt to ſuſpect the negroes, and in general all the other | 
ſpecies of men (for there are four or five different kinds) to ; 

be naturally inferior to the whites. There ſcarcely ever was a 
_ civilized nation of any other complexion than white, nor even 


: any individual eminent either in action or ſpeculation. No 5 


ingenious manufactures amongſt them, no arts, no ſciences. 
On the . hang, 4 the moſt rude and barbarous of the whites 
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ſuch as the ancient Gexmans, the preſent Tau rARG, have 
ſtill ſomething eminent about them, in their yalour, form of 
government, or ſome other particular. Such a uniform and 

_ conſtant difference could not happen, in ſo many countries and 
ages, if nature had not made an original diſtinction between 
theſe breeds of men. Not to mention our colonies, there are 
Neeko flaves diſperſed all over Euxoyr, of whom none 
ever diſcovered any ſymptoms of ingenuity; though low 
people, without education, will ſtart up amongſt us, and 
diſtinguiſh themſelves in every profeſſion. In Jauaica, in- 
deed, they talk of one negroe as a man of parts and learning; 
but it is likely he is admired for ſlender 8 like 
a patrot, who fpeaks a few words plainly. 


NOTE [N], p. 229. 


| ma make no ſcruple of repreſenting diſtreſs and forrow 
as well as any other paſſion: But they ſeem not to dwel! 
ſo much on theſe melancholy affections as the poets, who, 
though they copy every emotion of the human breaſt, yet pats 
quickly over the agreeable ſentiments. A painter repreſents 
only one inftant; and if that be paſſionate enough, it is ſure 
to affect and delight the ſpectator: But nothing can furniſh to 
the poet a variety of ſcenes and incidents and ſentiments, | 

except diſtreſs, terror, or anxiety. Compleat joy and ſatis- 
faction is attended with ſecurity, and leaves no farther room 

for action. 


NOTE or . 7 

| T HE more ancient Romans lived in perpetuat war with 

all their neighbours: And in old Larix, the term 
boſtis, expreſſed both a ſtranger and an enemy. This is re- 


marked by Ciczro; but by him is aſcribed to the humanity 
of his anceſtors, who ſoftened, as much as poſlible, the deno- 


mination of an enemy, by calling him by the ſame appellation 


' which fignified a ftranger. Le C. lib. ii. It is however much 
more probable, from the manners of the times, that the fero- 
city of thoſe people was ſo great as to make them regard all 
ſtrangers as enemies, and call them by the fame name. It s 


not, beſides, coniiſtent with the moſt common maxims of po- 


licy or of nature, that any ſtate ſhould regard its public ene- 
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mies with a friendly eye, or preſerve any ſuch ſentiments for 
them as the Roman orator would afcribe to his anceftors, 
Not to mention, that the early Romans really exerciſed 
Piracy, as we learn from their firſt treaties with CaRTHA0E, 
preſerved by PoLrYBivs, lib. ui. and conſequently, like the 
SaLLEE and ALGERINE rovers, were actually at war with 
moſt nations, and a — an enemy were with them 
_ almoſt ſynonimous. 


NOTE PJ, p. 294. 


Private ſoldier in the Roman infantry had a denarius a 
day, ſomewhat leſs than eight pence. The Roman 
emperors had commonly 25 legions in pay, which, allowing 
coco men to a legion, makes 125,000. Tacir. Arn. lib. iv. 
It is true, there were alſo auxiliaries to the legions ; but their 
numbers are uncertain, as well as their pay. To conſider only 
the legionaries, the pay of the private men could not exceed 
1,600,000 pounds. Now, the parliament in the laſt war com- 
monly allowed for the fleet 2,500,c00. We have therefore 
900,000 over for the officers and other expences of the Rowan | 
- legions. There ſeem to have been but few officers in the Ro- 
MAN armies, in compariſon of what are employed in all our 
medern troops, except ſome Swiss corps. And theſe officers 
had very ſmall pay: A centurion, for inſtance, only double a 
common ſoldier. And as the ſoldiers from their pay (Tacir. 
Ann. lib. i.) bought their own cloaths, arms, tents, and bag- 
gage; this muſt alſo diminiſh conſiderably the other charges 
of the army. So little expenſive was that mighty govern- 
ment, and ſo eaſy was its yoke over the world. And, indeed, 
this is the more natural concluſion from the foregoing calcu- 
lations. For money, after the conqueſt of Eovyr, feems to 
have been nearly in as great plenty at Rows, as it is * 
2 EuroPean kingdoms, 


NOTE [Q], p. 299, 


Tust fafts I give upon the authority of Monf. du Tor 


in his Reflections politiques, an author of reputation. 
Though I muſt confeſs, that the facts which he advances on 


other occaſions, are often ſo ſuſpicious, as to make his autho- 


* ics in this matter, 3 the general obſervation, 
that 
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that the augmenting of the money in Fx A ncx does not at firſt 
proportionably augment the prices, is certainly juſt. 


By the by, this ſeems to be one of the beſt reaſons which 
can be given, for a gradual and univerſal augmentation of the 
money, though it has been entirely overlooked in all thoſe 

volumes which have been written on that queſtion by MeLon, 
du Tor, and Parts de Verxty, Were all our money, for 
inſtance, recoined, and a penny's worth of ſilver taken from 
every ſhilling, the new ſhilling would probably purchaſe every 
thing that could have been bought by the old; the prices of 
every thing would thereby be inſenſibly diminiſhed ; foreign 
trade enlivened ; and domeſtic induſtry, by the circulation of 
_ a greater number of pounds and ſhillings, would receive ſome 
encreaſe and encouragement. In executing ſuch a project, it 
would be better to make the new ſhilling paſs for 24 half- 
pence, in order to preſerve the illuſion, and make it be taken 
for the ſame. And asa recoinage of our filver begins to be 
requiſite, by the continual wearing of our ſhillings and fix- 
pences, it may be doubtful, whether we ought to imitate the 
example in King WiLLiam's reign, when the clipt * 
was raiſed to the old ſtandard, | 


NOTE (R], p. 327» 


r muſt eh be remarked, that chroughout this dic. 

courſe, wherever I ſpeak of the level of money, I mean 
"aw its proportional level to the commodities, labour, in- 
duſtry, and ſkill, which is in the ſeveral ſtates. And J aſſert, 
that where theſe advantages are double, triple, quadruple, to 
what they are in the neighbouring Rates, the money infallibly 
will alſo be double, triple, quadruple. The only circumſtance 
that can obſiru the exactneſs of theſe proportions, 1s the ex- 
| pence of tranſporting the commodities from one place to ano- 
ther; and this expence is ſometimes unequal. Thus the corn, 
_ cattle, cheeſe, butter, of DezBrYsniRe, cannot draw the 
money of Lox Don, ſo much as the manufactures of Loxpow | 
draw the money of DraBTSsHIAE. But this objection is only 
a ſeeming one: For ſo far as the tranſport of commodities is 
expenſive, ſo far is the communication * the uw ob- 


kructed and imperſect. 
Vor. . Is 'NOTE 
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NOTE IsJ, p. 378. 


Have heard it has been computed, that all the creditors of 
the public, natives and foreigners, amount only to 17, ooo. 
Theſe make a figure at preſent on their income; but in caſe 


of a public bankruptcy, would, in an inftant, become the 
loweſt, as well as the moſt wretched of the people. . The dig- 


nity and authority of the landed gentry and nobility is much 
better rooted ; and would render the contention very unequal, 


if ever we come to that extremity, One would incline to 


aſſign to this event a very near period, ſuch as half a century, 
had not our fathers' prophecies of this kind been already found 


fallacious, by the duration of our public credit, ſo much be- 


yond all reaſonable expectation. When the aſtrologers in 
France were every year foretelling the death of HENAY IV. 
Theſe fellows, ſays he, muſt be right at laſt. We ſhall, there- 


fore, be more cautious than to aſſign any preciſe date; and 
| ſhall content ourſelves with pointing out the event in general. 


NOTE [TJ, p. 392. 


Orvurr rA ſays, lib. iii. cap. 8. that in Xever 2 
AFRICa the bearing of twins was frequent, and even 
euſtomary ; gemini partus familiares, ac pane ſolennes ſunt. If 
this was true, there is a phyſical difference both in countries 


and ages. For travellers make no ſuch remarks on theſe 


countries at preſent, On the contrary, we are apt to ſuppoſe 


the northern nations more fertile. As thoſe two countries were 
| provinces of the Roman empire, it is difficult, though not 
| altogether abſurd, to ſuppoſe that ſuch a man as COLUMELLA | 
— be miſtaken with regard to them. 


: NOTE [VU], p. 398. 


-PIST. 122. The inhuman ſports exhibited at Roz, 
may juſtly be conſidered too as an effect of the people's 


_ contempt for ſlaves, and was alſo a great cauſe of the general 


inhumanity of their princes and rulers. Who can read the 


accounts of the amphitheatrical entertainments without hor- 
ror? Or who is ſurprized, that the emperors ſhould treat that 
5 people il in the ſame way the people 1 their inferiors? 


Ones 
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One's humanity, on that occaſion, is apt to renew the bar- 
barous wiſh of CaL IA, that the people had but one neck: 
A man could almoſt be pleaſed, by a ſingle blow, to put an 
end to ſuch a race of monſters. You may thank God, ſays 
the author above cited, (epif. 7.) addrefling himſelf to the 
Rowan people, that you have a maſter, (wiz. the mild and 
merciful Nero) who is incapable of learning cruelty from 
your example. T his was ſpoke in the beginning of his reign : 
But he fitted them very well afterwards; and, no doubt, was 
conſiderably improved by the fight of the barbarous objects, to 
which he had, from his infancy, been accuſtomed. 


NOTE [X], p. 4ot. 


s fer vus was the name of the genus, and verna of the 
ſpecies, without any correlative, this forms a ſtrong 
ps: that the latter were by far the leaſt numerous. 
It is an univerſal obſervation which we may form upon lan- 
guage, that where two related parts of a whole bear any pro- 
portion to each other, in numbers, rank or conſideration, 
there are always correlative terms invented, which anſwer to 
both the parts, and expreſs their mutual relation. If they 
bear no proportion to each other, the term is only invented 
for the leſs, and marks its diſtinction from the whole. Thus 
man and woman, maſter and ſervant, father and ſon, prince 
and ſubject, ſtranger and citizen, are correlative terms. But 
the words /eaman, carpenter, ſmith, tailor, &c. have no cor- 


_ reſpondent terms, which expreſs thoſe who are no ſeaman, no 


_ carpenter, &c, Languages differ very much with regard to 
the particular words where this diſtinction obtains; and may 
thence afford very ſtrong inferences, concerning the manners 
and cuſtoms of different nations. The military government 
of the Roma emperors had exalted the ſoldiery fo high, that 
they balanced all the other orders of the ſtate: Hence miles 
and paganus became relative terms; a thing, till then, un- 
known to ancient, and ſtill fo to modern languages. Modern 
ſuperſtition exalted the clergy ſo high, that they overbalanced 
the whole ſtate: Hence clerg 4 and /aity are terms oppoſed in 

all modern languages; and in theſe alone. And from the 
: lame eile ufer, that if the number of ſlaves bought 
N 21 2 by. 
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by the Romans from foreign countries, had not extremely 
exceeded thoſe bred at home, werza would have had a corre- 
| lative, which would have expreſſed the former ſpecies of ſlaves. 
But theſe, it would ſeem, compoſed the main body of the an- 
cient flayes, and the latter were but a few exceptions, 
NOTE [V], p. 404. 
TJ ON temere ancillz ejus rei cauſa comparantur ut 
_ *© pariant.” Digeſt. lib. v. tit. 3. de hered. petit. 
lex 27. The following texts are to the ſame purpoſe, „Spa- 
donem morboſum non eſſe, neque vitioſum, verius mihi 
videtur; ſed ſanum eſſe, ſicuti illum qui unum teſticulum 
e habet, qui etiam generare poteſt. Digeſt. lib. ii. tit. 1. 
de ædilitis edicto, lex 6. F 2. Sin autem quis ita ſpado fit, 
A ut tam neceſſaria pars corporis penitus abſit, morboſus eſt. 
14. lex 7. His impotence, it ſeems, was only regarded ſo far 
as his health or life might be affected by it. In other reſpects, 
he was full as valuable. The ſame reaſoning is employed with 
regard to female ſlaves. *©* Quzritur de ea muliere quæ ſem- 
s per mortuos parit, an morboſa fit ? et ait Sabinus, fi vulve _ 
„% yitio hoc contingit, morboſam eſſe,” 14. lex 14. It has 
even been doubted, whether a woman pregnant was morbid 
or vitiated; and it is determined, that ſhe is ſound, not on 
account of the value of her offspring, but becauſe it is the 
natural part or office of women to bear children. Si mulier 
«© prægnans venerit, inter omnes convenit ſanam eam eſſe. 
« Maximum enim ac præcipuum munus feeminarum accipere 
ac tueri conceptum, Puerperam quoque ſanam eſſe; fi 
modo nihil extrinſecus aceedit, quod corpus ejus in aliquam 
* valetudinem immitteret. De ſterili Cœlius diſtinguere 
„ Trebattum dicit, ut fi natura ſterilis ſit, ſana ſit; 3 f. vitio 
( corporis, contra.“ 14. | 


NOTE LZ] p 419. 


T HE practice of leaving great ſums of money to friends, 
though one had near relations, was common in 8 i 

as well as Rows; as we may gather from Lucian. This 
practice prevails much leſs in modern times; and Ben. Joun- 
 £0Nn's Vor rox: is therefore almoſt entirely extracted from an- 
_ tient authors, and ſuits better the manners of thoſe times. 
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Tt may juſtly be thought, that the liberty of divorces in 
Rome was another diſcouragement to marriage. Such a prac- 
tice prevents not quarrels from humour, but rather encreaſes 
them; and occaſions alſo thoſe from intereſt, which are much 
more dangerous and deſtructive. See farther on this head, 
Part I. Eſſay XVIII. Perhaps too the unnatural luſts of the 
ancients ought to be taken into 93 as of ſome 
— 

NOTE [AA], p. 414. 

LIN. lib. xvii. cap. 3. The ſame author, in cap. 6. 

ſays, Verumpue fatentibus latifundia perdidere IraLiam; 
jam vero et provincias. Sex domi ſemiſſem Ar RIC poſſidebant, 
cum interfecit eos NERO princeps. In this view, the barbarous 
butchery committed by the firſt Roman emperors, was not, 
perhaps, ſo deſtructive to the public as we may imagine. 
Theſe never ceaſed till they had extinguiſhed all the illuſtrious 
families, which had enjoyed the plunder of the world, during 
the later ages of the republic. The new nobles who roſe in 
their place, were leſs ſplendid, as we learn from Tacir. aun. 
lib. iii. ys 55o 


NOTE [BB], p. 420. 


E ſhall mention from Diopo a us Sicurus alone a few 
| maſſacres, which paſſed in the courſe of ſixty years, 
| during the moſt ſhining age of Gu ECE. There were baniſhed 
from SYBaR1s 500 of the nobles and their partizans; lib. xii. 
p. 77 ex edit. RHoDoManNi. Of CHians, 600 citizens ba- 
niſhed ; lib. xiii. p. 189. At ErRIsUs, 340 killed, 1000 
baniſhed; lib. xiii. p. 223. Of Crrenians, 500 nobles 
killed, all the reſt baniſhed ; lib. xiv. p. 263. The Corrn- 
THIARs killed 120, baniſhed 500; lib. xiv. p. 304. PRMÆ- 

Bias the SPARTAN baniſhed 300 BzoTIans ; lib. xv. p. 

342. Upon the fall of the Laczpezmonians, Democracies 
were reſtored in many cities, and ſevere vengeance taken of 
the nobles, after the GEEK manner, But matters did not 
end there. For the baniſhed nobles, returning in many 
| places, butchered their adverſaries at PHIA Lx, in Cox iN TH, 


in MEGarA, in Fee. In this * proc they killed 


Nnz 300 
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300 of the people; but theſe again revolting, killed above 
too of the nobles, and baniſhed the reſt ; lib, xv. p. 357. 
In ArxCaDla 14co baniſhed, beſides many killed. The ba- 
niſhed retired to SyarTaA and to PaLLanTium : The latter 
were delivered up to their countrymen, and all killed; lib. 
XV. p. 373. Of the baniſhed from Ax cos and Trees, there 
were 509 in the SPARTAN army; id. p. 374. Here is a de- 
tail of the moſt remarkable of Acarnocrzs's cruelties from 
the ſame author. The people before his uſurpation had ba- 
niſhed 600 nobles; lib. xix. p. 665. Afterwards that tyrant, 
in concurrence with the people, killed 4000 nobles, and 
baniſhed 6000; id. p. 647. He killed 4000 people at GeLa ; 
id. p. 741. By AcaTHocLes's brother 8000 baniſhed from 
SYRACUSE ; lib. xx. p. 757. The inhabitants of /EcrsTa, 
to the number of 40,000, were killed, man, woman, and 
child ; and with tortures, for the ſake of their money ; 7d. p. 

_ - 802. All the relations, vi. father, brother, children, grand- 
father, of his LIBYAN army, killed; id. p. 803. He killed 
7coo exiles after capitulation ; id. p. 816. It is to be re- 
marked, that AcaTHOCLES was a man of great ſenſe and 

courage, and is not to be ſuſpected of wanton "ys con- 
trary to the maxims of his age. | 


NOTE CCC}, p. 422. 


'N order to recommend his client to the favour of the 
people, he enumerates all the ſums he had expended. 
When wry, 30 minas : Upon a chorus of men 2c minas ; 
E17TUgaY AS 8 minas; cd ον Xoenyw!, 50 minas; xxx 
X-ew, 3 minas; Seven times trierarch, where he ſpent 6 ta- 
lents: Taxes, once 30 minas, another time 40; yuwarniagyur, 
12 minas; Xo2ny®- Tad nw Xeews I5 minas; xohuůois XOeny wny 
18 minas; TULLY HANG ονο⏑ẽęGo¹e, 7 minas ; ginge RpANoper Os, IG 
minas; agxynleweos, 30 Minas: In the whole ten talents 38 
minas. An immenſe ſum for an ArRENIAN fortune, and 
what alone would be eſteemed great riches, Orat. 20. It is 
true, he ſays, the law did not oblige him abſolutely to be at 
ſo much expence, not above a fourth. But without the favour 
of the people, no body was ſo much as ſafe; and this was the 
only way to gain it. See farther, erat. * de pop. flatu. In 
h aer | 
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another place, he introduces a ſpeaker, who ſays that he had 
ſpent his whole fortune, and an immenſe one, eighty talents, 
for the people. Orat. 25. de prob. EVAx Daf. The deres; 
or ſtrangers, find, ſays he, if they do not contribute largely 
enough to the people's fancy, that they have reaſon to repent 
it. Orat, 30. contra Phil, You may ſee with what care 
De uosrheENESs diſplays his expences of this nature, when he 
pleads for himſelf de corona; and how he exaggerates Mip1as's 
ſtingineſs in this particular, in his accuſation of that crimi- 
nal. All this, by the by, is a mark of a very iniquitous 
judicature: And yet the ATrexians valued themſelves on 
having the moſt legal and regular adminiſtration of any people 
in GREECE, 

NOTE [DD], p. 423. 
H E authorities cited above, are all hiſtorians, orators, 
and philoſophers, whoſe teſtimony is unqueſtioned. It 
is dangerous to rely upon writers who deal in ridicule and ſa- 
tyr. What will poſterity, for inſtance, infer from this paſ- 
ſage of Dr. Sir: * I told him, that in the kingdom of 
« Tainxntia (BuiTars) by the natives called Lancpox 
&©& (Loxpox) where | had ſojourned ſome time in my travels, 
the bulk of the people conſiſt, in a manner, wholly of diſ- 
« coverers, witneſſes, informers, accuſers, proſecutors, evi- 
„ dences, ſwearers, together with their ſeveral ſubſervient 
and ſubaltern inſtruments, all under the colours, the con- 
“duct, and pay of miniſters of ſtate and their deputies. 
« The plots in that kingdom are uſually the workmanſhip of 
« of thoſe perſon, Sc. GurLives's travels. Such a re- 
preſentation might ſuit the government of ATazxs; but not 
that of ExcLaxv, which is remarkable even in modern times, 
for humanity, juſtice, and liberty. Yet the Doctor's ſatyr, 
though carried to extremes, as is uſual with him, even beyond 
other ſatyrical writers, did not altogether want an object. 
The Biſhop of RocytsTts, who was his friend, and of the 
| Fame party, had been baniſhed a little before by a b bill of at- 
tainder, with great juſtice, but without ſuch a proof as was A 
legal, or r according to the ſtrict forms of common law. 
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NOTE [EE], p. 432. 


N general, there is more candour and ſincerity i in ancient 
T hiſtorians, but leſs exactneſs and care, than in the mo- 
derns. Our ſpeculative factions, eſpecially thaſe of religion, 
throw ſuch an illuſion over our minds, that men ſeem to re- 
gard impartiality to their adverſaries and to heretics, as a 
vice or weakneſs: But the commonneſs of books, by means 
of printing, has obliged modern hiitorians to be more careful 
in avoiding contradictions and incongruitiess Dioporus 
SIcUuLVUs is a good writer, but it is with pain I ſee his nar- 

ration contradi, in ſo many particulars, the two maſt au- 
thentic pieces of all Grzer hiſtory, viz XExoPHoON's expe- 
dition, and DEmosTHENEs's orations. PLuUTarRca and 
Arriax ſeem ſcarce ever to have read Cicero's epiſtles, 


NOTE [FF], p. 434. 1 
| PLINY, lib. vii. cap. 25. ſays, that Cs ax uſed to boaſt, 
that there had failen in battle againſt him one million one 
hundred and ninety-two thouſand men, beſides thoſe wha 
periſhed in the civil wars. It js not probable, that that con- 
|  queror could ever pretend to be ſo exact in his computation, 
But allowing the fact, it is likely, that the HeLveTiI, Gere 


MANS, and Britons, whom he laughtered, would amount to 
near a half of the number. 


NOTE [GG], p p. 433. 


E are to oþſerve, that when 8 HaLYCage 
NasSA&vs ſays, that if we regard the ancient walls of 
Ro ue, the extent of the city will not appear greater than 
that of ATHens; he muſt mean the Aczororis and high 
town only. No ancient author ever ſpeaks of the PY Ru, 
PraLERUs, and MunYCHIa, as the ſame with ATrens, 
Much leſs can it be ſuppoſed, that Dronysrvs would conſi- 
der the matter in that light, after the walls of Civos and 
PERicLEs were deſtroyed, and ATHens was entirely ſeparated 
from theſe other towns. This obſervation deſtroys all Vos- 
_ 81vs's reaſonings, and introduces common ſenſe into theſe 
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NOTE [HH], p. 441. 
EMOST. contra LET. The Arukxiaxs brought 
yearly from PoxTus 4co, ooo medimni or buſhels of 
corn, as appeared from the cuſtom-houſe books. And this was 
the greateſt part of their importation of corn. This by the by 
is a ſtrong proof that there is ſome great miſtake in the fore- 
going paſſage of Arutex=us. For ATTIC itſelf was fo bar- 
ren in corn, that it produced not enough even to maintain the 
peaſants. Tir. Liv. lib. xſiii. cap. 6. Lucian, in his 


navigium five wota, ſays, that a ſhip, which, by the dimen- 


fions he gives, ſeems to have been about the ſize of our third 


rates, carried as much corn as would maintain all ArTica 
for a twelvemonth. But perhaps ATHENS was decayed at 


that time; and beſides, it 1s not ſafe to truſt to ſuch looſe 


rhetorical calculations, 


NOTE C1], p. 441. 
10D. Sic. lib. xvii When Al EXaxvbEx ak 


" TreBes, we may ſafely conclude, that almoſt all the 
inhabitants were preſent. Whoever is acquainted with the 
ſpirit of the Gar EKS, eſpecially of the TyHeBans, will never 
ſuſpect, that any of them would deſert their country, when it 
was reduced to ſuch extreme peril and diſtreſs. As Al Ex- 
AN DER took the town by ftorm, all thoſe who bore arms were 
put to the ſword without mercy; and they amounted only to 
6boco men. Among theſe were ſome ſtrangers and manu- 


mitted ſlaves. The captives, conſiſting of old men, women, 


children, and ſlaves, were fold, and they amounted to 10,000, 
We may therefore conclude that the free citizens in TAHERBES, 
of both ſexes and all ages, were near 24,000; the ſtrangers 
and ſlaves about 12,000, Theſe laſt, we may obſerve, were 
ſomewhat fewer in proportion than at ATHENS; as is rea- 
ſonable to imagine from this circumſtance, that ATHexs was 
a rown of more trade to ſupport ſlaves, and of more entertain- 
ment to allure ſtrangers. It is alſo to be remarked, that 


thirty-ſix thouſand was the whole number of people, both 


in the city of Tnenks, and the neighbouring territory: A 
yery moderate number, it mult be confeſſed; and this com- 


Putation, 
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putation, being founded on facts which appear indiſputable, 
muſt have great weight in the preſent controverſy. The 
above-mentioned number of RyoD1ans too were all the inha- 
ditants of the iſland, who were free, and able to bear arms. 


NOTE [KK], p. 445. 


TRABO, lib. v. ſays, that the emperor AucusTvs pro- 
hibited the raiſing houſes higher than ſeventy feet. In 
another paſſage, hb. xvi. he ſpeaks of the houſes of Rowe as 
remarkably high. See alſo to the ſame purpoſe Vir Ru vids, 
lib. ii. cap. 8. AxrisTIDEs the ſophiſt, in his oration 
#5 Poem, ſays, that Rowe conſiſted of cities on the top of 
cities; and that if one were to ſpread it out, and unfold it, 
it would cover the whole ſurface of IrAL T. Where an au- 
_ thor indulges himſelf in ſuch extravagant declamations, and 
gives ſo much into the hyperbolical ſtyle, one knows not how 
far he muſt be reduced. But this reaſoning ſeems natural : 
If Rome was built in fo ſcattered a manner as Dox xvsius 
ſays, and ran fo much into the country, there muſt have been 
very few ſtreets where the houſes were raiſed ſo high. It is 
only for want of room, that any body . in that i inconve- 
nient manner. 


NOTE [LL], p. 445. 


1B, ii. epiſt. 16. lib. v. epiſt. 6. It is true, Priur there 
deſcribes a country-houſe: But ſince that was the idea 
which the ancients formed of a magnificent and convenient 
building, the great men would certainly build the ſame way 
in town. In laxitatem ruris excurrunt,” ſays Sentca of 
the rich and voluptuous, epiſt. 114. VaLerius Maximus, 


db. iv. cap. 4. ſpeaking of CincixnaTvus's field of four 


acres, ſays, Auguſte fe habitare nunc putat, cujus domus 
„ tantum patet quantum CINCINNATI rura patuerant. W the 
fame 2 ſee lib, xxxvi, cap. 15. alſo lib. xviii. cap. 2. 


NOTE [MM], 2. 448. 


45 oENI A ejus (Roux) collegere ambitu imperato- 
5 ribus, cenſoribuſque VESASAuIs, A. U. C. 828, 
64 pail. xiii. MCC. complexa montes ſeptem, ipſa dividitur 
* | regiones quatuordecim, compita earum 265. Ejuſdem 
— m ſpatii 
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te ſpatiĩ menſura, currente a milliario in capite Row, Fori 


e ſtatuto, ad ſingulas portas, quæ ſunt hodie numero 37, 


ita ut duodecim portæ ſemel numerentur, prætereanturque 
ex veteribus ſeptem, quz eſſe de fierunt, efficit paſſuum per 
directum 30,775, Ad extrema vero tectorum cum caſtris 
« prætoriis ab eodem Milliario, per vicos omnium viarum, 
, menſura collegit paulo amplius ſeptuaginta millia paſſuum, 
Quo fi quis altitudinem tectorum addat, d'2nam profecto, 
æſti mationem concipiat, fateaturque nullius urbis magni- 
* tudinem in toto orbe potuiſſe ei | Comparari. PII. lib. 
iii. cap. 5. 


All the beſt manuſcripts of PlIx x read the paſſage as here 
cited, and fix the compaſs of the walls of Ro ux to be thirteen 


miles. The queſtion is, What PII x means by 50,77 5 paces, 


and how that number was formed? The manner in which I 
conceive it, is this, Rome was a ſemicircular area of thirteen 
miles circumference. The Forum, and conſequently the 


| Milliarium, we know, was ſituated on the banks of the Tr 


BER, and near the center of the circle, or upon the diameter 
of the ſemicircular area. Thougii there were thirty- ſeven 
gates to Rowe, yet only twelve of them had ſtraight ſtreets, 
leading from them to the Milliarium. Plix x, therefore, 
having aſſigned the circumference of Rowe, and knowing 


that that alone was not ſufficient to give us a juſt notion of its 


ſurface, uſes this farther method. He ſuppoſes all the ftreets, 
leading from the Milliarium to the twelve gates, to be laid 
together into one ftraight line, and ſuppoſes we run along 


that line, ſo as to count each gate once: In which caſe, he 


ſays, that the whole line is 30,775 paces: Or, in other words, 
that each ſtreet or radius of the ſemicircular area is upon an 


average two miles and a half; and the whole length of Rove 


1s five miles, and its breadth about * as much, beſides the 


| ſcattered ſuburbs, 


Peak Harpovin underſtands this paſſage 3 in the fume man- 
ner; with regard to the laying together the ſeveral ſtreets of 


| Rows into one line, in order to compoſe 30, 75 paces: But 


then he . that ſtreets led from the Milliarium to every 


Sate, 
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gate, and that no ſtreet exceeded 300 paces in length. But 


(1.) a ſemicircular area, whoſe radius was only 800 paces, 


could never have a circumference near thirteen miles, the 
compaſs of Rows as aſſigned by Prixy. A radius of two 


miles and a half forms very nearly that circumference. (2.) 


There is an abſurdity in ſuppoſing a city ſo built as to have 
ſtreets running to its center from every gate in its circumfe- 
rence. Theſe ſtreets muſt interfere as they approach (3.) 


This diminiſhes too much from the greatneſs of ancient Roux, 


and reduces that city below even Ba Is TOL or RortTErRDan, 


The ſenſe which Vosstus in his O&/ervationes variæ puts 


on this paſſage of PLiny, errs widely in the other extreme. 
One manuſcript of no authority, inſtead of thirteen miles, has 


aſſigned thirty miles for the compaſs of the walls of Ron E. 


And Voss ius underſtands this only of the curvilinear part of 
the circumference; ſuppoſing, that as the TY RE R formed the 


diameter, there were no walls built on that fide. But (1) 


this reading is allowed contrary to almoſt all the manuſcripts. 


(2.] Why ſhould Prixy, a conciſe writer, repeat the compaſs 


| of the walls of Rows in two ſucceflive ſentences? (3.) Why 
repeat it with ſo ſenſible a variation? (4.) What is the mean- 
Ing of PLixy's mentioning twice the MiLLtariuu, if a line 
was meaſured that had no dependence on the MILLIARAIuu? 


(F.) AvuxELian's wall is ſaid by Voriscus to have been 


drawn /axiore ambitu, and to have comprehended all the build- 
ings and ſuburbs on the north fide of the Ty AER; yet its 
compaſs was only fifty miles; and even here critics ſuſpect 
fame miſtake or corruption in the text. It is not probable, 
that Rowe would diminiſh from Augustus ta AuREL!aNe 
It remained ſtill the capital of the ſame empire; and none of 
the civil wars in that long period, except the tumults on the 
death of Maximus and BaLBinus, ever affected the city. 


CaRACALLA is ſaid by AuxELIus VicTor to have encreaſed 


| Rome. (6.) There are no remains of ancient buildings, 


which mark any ſuch greatneſs of Rous, Voss1vs's reply to 


this objection ſeems abſurd, That the rubbiſh would fink ſixty 
or ſeventy feet under ground. It appears from SPARARTIaNð 
{in vita Severi) that the five-mile ſtane in via Layicaza was 
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gut of the city. (7.) OLymPeiopoRUs and PunLivs Victor 


ix the number of houſes in Rowe to be betwixt forty and 
'\fry thouſand. (S.) The very extravagance of the conſe- 
quences drawn by this critic, as well as Lirsius, if they be 
neceſſary, deſtroys the foundation on which they are grounded: 


That Rome contained fourteen millions of inhabitants; 


while the whole kingdom of Fzance contains only five, ac- 
cording to his computation, &c, 


The only objection to the ſenſe which we have affixed abore 


to the paſſage of Plivv, ſeems to lie in this, That Plix v, 


after mentioning the thirty- ſeven gates of Roms, aſſigus only 
a reaſon for ſuppreſſing the ſeven old ones, and ſays nothing 


of the eighteen gates, the ſtreets leading from which termi- 


nated, according to my opinion, before they reached the 
Forum. But as Priny was writing to the Romans, who 


| perfectly knew the diſpoſition of the ſtreets, it is not ſtrange 


he ſhould take a circumſtance for granted, which was ſo fa- 
miliar to every body. Perhaps too, many of theſe ä led 


to wharfs upon the river. 


: NOTE [NN], p. 447. 


Uintus CurT1vs ſays, its walls were ten miles in circum- 
. e when founded by ALEXANDER; lib. iv. cap. 
8. STRABo, who had travelled to ALEXANDR IA, as well as 


| Droporvs Sicurus, ſays it was ſcarce four miles long, and 


in moſt places about a mile broad; lib. 17. Prix ſays it 


reſembled a Mac EDONIAN caſſock, ſtretching out in the cor- 


ners; lib. v. cap. 10. Notwithſtanding this bulk of ALtx- 
ANDRIA, which ſeems but moderate, Diovorvs Sicurvs, 
ſpeaking of its circuit as drawn by AL EXaN DER, (which it 


never exceeded, as we learn from Auula nus MarcELLi- 
_ KUS, lib. xx11. cap. 16.) ſays it was wrryed ii, extremely | 
| great, ibid. The reaſon which he aſſigns for its ſurpaſſing all 
Cities of the world (for he excepts not Rowe) is, that it con- 
tained zoo, ooo free inhabitants. He alſo mentions the 
revenues of the kings, viz. 6000 talents, as another circum- 
: ſtance to che ſame e No ſuch mighty ſum 1 in our eyes, 


even 
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even though we make allowance for the different value of 
money. What STraBo ſays of the neighbouring country, 
means only that it was well peopled, oaxuporz xanus. Might 
not one affirm, without any great hyperbole, that the whole 
banks of the river from GRAVESEND to WinDsor are one 
city? This is even more than STRaBo ſays of the banks of the 
lake MaRxEOT IS, and of the canal to Caxopus. It is a vul- 
gar ſaying in ITaLY, that the king of Sarpinia has but one 
town in P1zDMoNT; for it is all a town. Aci A in Jos æ- 
PHUS de bello JUDaic. lib. ii. cap. 16, to make his audience 
comprehend the exceſſive greatneſs of AL EXANDRIA, which 
he endeavours to magnify, deſcribes only the compaſs of the 
city as drawn by ALEXANDER: A clear proof that the bulk of 
the inhabitants were lodged there, and that the neighbouring 
country was no more than what might be expected about all 
great towns, very well cultivated, and well peopled. 


NOTE [OO], p. 448. 
H ſays (in Neaonr, cap. 30.) that a portico or Piazza 


1 of it was 30co feet long; tanta laxitas ut porticus 
* triplices milliarias haberet.” He cannot mean three miles. 


For the whole extent of the houſe from the PaLaTine to the 


EsquiLing was not near fo great, So when Vorisc. in Au- 
RELIANO mentions a portico in SaLLusT's gardens, which he 

calls porticus milliarenſis, it muſt be underſtood of a thouſand 
feet. So alſo Horace: 


Null decempedis 
« Metata privatis opacam 
* Porticus ores ArQon.” * Lib. ii. ode ! 5. 


80 alſo in lib. i. ſatyr. 8. 
5 « Mille pedes in fronte, trecentos * in agen 
6 Fe dabat.” 


NOTE [PP], p. 458. 
'T appears from Cxsar's account, that the Gauts had x no 


domeſtic ſlaves, who formed a different order from the | 


” Plibes. The whole common people Were indeed a kind of 
flaves 
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ſaves to the nobility, as the i of Por and are at this day: 
And a nobleman of Gaul had ſometimes ten thouſand de- 
pendents of this kind. Nor can we doubt, that the armies 
were compoſed of the people as well as of the nobility. The 
fighting men amongſt the HeLveT11 were the fourth part of 
the inhabitants; a clear proof that all the males of ny 
age bore arms. See Cxsar de bello Gall. lib. 1. 


We may remark, that the numbers in Cæsas's commen- 


taries can be more depended on than thoſe of any other ancient 


author, becauſe of the GR EEK tranſlation, which ſtill remains, 
and which checks the Lars N 2 


N NOTE IU p. 460. 
HE inhabitants of MaxsE 111.es loft not their ſuperiority 


over the Gaus in commerce and the mechanic arts, 
till the Roman dominion turned the latter from arms to agri- 
culture and civil life. See Srß ano, lib. iv. That author, 
in ſeveral places, repeats the obſervation concerning the im- 
provement ariſing from the Roman arts and civility : And he 
lived at the time when the change was new, and would be 
more ſenſible. So alſo PLixy : © Quis enim non, commu- 
5 nicato orbe terrarum, majeſtate Romani imperii, profe- 


* ciſſe vitam puter, commercio rerum ac ſocietate feſtæ pacis, 
. C6 


omniaqde etiam. quæ occulta antea fuerant, in promiſcuo 


A uſu facta. Lib. xiv. proœm. Numine deim electa (ſpeak- 
ing of ITaLY) quæ cœlum ipſum clarius faceret, ſparſa 
„ congregaret imperia, rituſque molliret, & tot populorum 
diſcordes, feraſque linguas ſermonis commercio contrahe- 
ret ad colloquia, & humanitatem homini daret; breviter- 
* que, una cunctarum gentium in toto orbe patria fieret; 
lib. ii. cap. 5. Nothing can be ſtronger to this purpoſe than 
the following paſſage from Te RnTULUIAx, who lived about 
the age of Se VE Rus. Certe quidem ipſe orbis in promptu 
_ * eſt, cultior de die & inſtructior priſtino. Omnia jam pervia, 

„ omnia nota, omnia negotioſa. Solitudines famoſas retro 
2 funds amerniſimi odliterarerunt, filvas arva domuerunt, 


-66 feras 
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** feras pecora fugaverunt; arenæ ſeruntur, ſaxa panguntur, 
paludes eliquantur, tantæ urbes, quantæ non caſæ quon- 
dam Jam nec inſule horrent, nec ſcopuli terrent; ubique 
«* domus, ubique populus, ubique reſpublica, ubique vita. 


„ Summum teſtimonium frequentiæ humanz, oneroſi ſumus 


«© mundo, vix nobis elementa ſuflictunt; & neceſſitates are- 


«* tiores, & querelæ apud omnes, dum jam nos natura non 


& ſuſtinet.” De anima, cap. 30. The air of rhetoric and 
declamation which appears in this paſſage, diminiſhes fome- 
what from its authority, but does not entirely deſtroy it. The 


ſame remark may be extended to the following paſſage of 


Aa tsriozs the ſophiſt, who lived in the age of Aprtax. 

The whole world,” ſays he, addrefling himſelf to the Ro- 
MANS, © ſeems to keep one holiday; and mankind, laying 
% afide the ſword which they formerly wore, now betake 
„ themſelves to feaſting and to joy. The cities, forgetting 


©& their ancient animoſities, preſerve only one emulation, 
Which ſhall embelliſn itſelf moſt by every art and ornament ; | 
_ 4 Theatres every where ariſe, ampitheatres, porticoes, aque- 
« ducts, temples, ſchools, academies; and one may ſafely 
«« pronounce, that the finking world has been again raiſed by 


your auſpicious empire. Nor have cities alone received an 


1 encreaſe of ornament and beauty; but the whole earth, like 


„ a garden or paradiſe, is cultivated and adorned : Inſo- 


much, that ſuch of mankind as are placed out of the limits 
of your empire (who are but few) ſeem. | to merit our = 8 | 


« pathy and compaſſion.” 
It is remarkable, that though Dioboa us S1cuLys makes 


tte inhabitants of Ecrrr, when conquered by the Romans, 
amount only to three millions; yet Jos EH. de bello Fud. lib. 


ii. cap. 16. ſays, that its inhabitants, excluding thoſe of 
 ALExXanDR1a, were ſeven millions and a half, in the reign 

of Nero: And he expreſsly ſays, that he drew this account 

from the books of the Rowan publicans, who levied the poll- 

tax. STRABO, lib. xvii. praiſes the ſuperior police of the 

Rowans with regard to the finances of Ecryr, above that 

of its former monarchs: And no part of adminiſtration is 


more l to the happineſs of a people, Yet we read in 
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Arutxævs, (lib. i. cap. 25.) who fourifhed during the reign 
of the Aux roxixzEs, that the town Mare1a, near ALEXan- 


DR1A, Which was formerly a large city, had dwindled into a 


village. This is not, properly ſpeaking, a contradiction. 
Suipas (AucusT.) ſays, that the Emperor Aucusrus, hav- 
ing numbered the whole Ronan empire, found it contained 


only 4,101,017 men (andes). There is here ſurely ſome great 


miſtake, either in the author or tranſcriber, But this autho- 
rity, feeble as it 1s, may be ſufficient to counterbalance the 
exaggerated accounts of HzxopoTus and Dioporus Steu- 


LUS with regard to more early times. 


NOTE [RR], p. 46r. 


| IB. ii. cap. 62. It may perhaps be imagined, that 
Por vzius, being dependent on Rome, would naturally 


_ extol the Rouax dominion. But, in the fr/t place, Pol x- 
BiUs, though one ſees ſometimes inſtances of his caution, 
_ diſcovers no ſymptoms of flattery. Secondly, This opinion is 


only delivered in a ſingle ſtroke, by the by, while he is intent 


upon another ſubject; and it is allowed, if there be any ſuſ- 
picion of an author's infincerity, that theſe oblique propoſitions 
| diſcover his real opinion better than his more formal and di- 
et aſſertions. 


NOTE [$5], p. 463. 


Must confeſs 3 that diſcourſe of PLUTARCE, concerning 


the ſilence of the oracles, is in general of fo odd a texture, 
| 4 ſo unlike his other productions, that one is at a loſs what 


judgment to form of it. It is written in dialogue, which is a 


method of compoſition that Pur aRCH commonly but little 
affects. The perſonages he introduces advance very wild, 
abſurd, and contradictory opinions, more like the viſionary 
ſyſtems or ravings of P Aro than the plain ſenſe of PLUTARCH. 
There runs alſo through the whole an air of ſuperſtition and 
credulity, which reſembles very little the ſpirit that appears 


in other philoſophical compoſitions of that author. For it is 
Yor. - 0 0 3 | remarkable. 
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remarkable, that, though Prurakch be an hiſtorian as ſa- 
perſtitious as HzropoTus or Livy, yet there is ſcarcely, in 
all antiquity, a philoſopher leſs ſuperſtitious, excepting Ci- 
RO and Luca. I muſt therefore confeſs, that a paſſage 
of PLuTaRcH, cited from this diſcourſe, has much leſs au- 


thority with me, than if x it had been found in moſt of his other 


compoſitions. | 


There is only one other diſcourſe of Pl u raxcu liable to 


like objections, wiz. that concerning thoſe whoſe puniſhment is 


delayed by the Deity. It is alſo wnt in dialogue, contains like 
ſuperſtitious, wild viſions, and ſeems to have been chiefly 


compoſed in rivalſhip to PL aTo, particularly his lait book «- 
e. | 


And here | cannot but obſerve, that Monſ. FoxTtentLLE, 
aà writer eminent for candor, ſeems to have departed a little 
from his uſual character, when he endeavours to throw a ri- 
dicule upon PLUTaRCH on account of paſſages to be met with 


in this dialogue concerning oracles. I he abſurdities here put 


Into the Woche of the ſeveral perſonages are not to be aſcribed 


to PruTaRcH. He makes them refute each other; and, in 


general, he ſeems to intend the ridiculing of thoſe very opi- 
nions, which FoxTENELLE would ridicule him for maintain- 
| ing. | See PIT des or acies. | 
NOTE [TT], p. 484. 


T is remarkable, that, in the remonſtrance of the duke of 


Bou x and the legitimate princes, againſt this deſti- 
nation of Louis the XIVth, the doctrine of the original con- 
tract is inſiſled on, even in that abſolute government. The 
| FaencH nation, ſay they, chooſing Hucn Carer and his 


_ poſterity to rule over them and their poſterity, where the for- 


mer line fails, there is a tacit right reſerved to chooſe a new | 


royal family; and this right is invaded by calling the baſtard 

| princes to the throne, without the conſent of the nation. But 
the Comte de BouLainvilLliess, who wrote in defence of 
the baitard princes, ridicules thus notion of an original con- 
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tract, eſpecially when applied to Hu cx Carer; who mounted 
the throne, ſays he, by the ſame arts, which have ever been 


employed by all conquerors and uſurpers. He got his title, 
indeed, recognized by the ſtates after he had put himſelf in 


poſſeſſion: But is this a choice or contract? The Comte de 
BouLalNVILLIERS, we may obſerve, was a noted republican z 
but being a man of learning, and very converſant in hiſtory, 
he knew that the people were never a moſt conſulted in theſe 
revolutions and new eſtabliſhments, and that time alone be- 
ftowed right and authority on what was commonly at firſt 


founded on force and violence. See Etat de la France, 
Vol. III. 7 | | | | 
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